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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from W. H.; Thekla ; (tildengate; 
Susanna Mary ; Alpha ; A Reader of the earliest Numbers of the “ Youth’s 


Magazine ;” A. H.L.; Ancient Simeon; Dorah; R. P.; Alicia Seymour ; 


E. N.; Myrtle; Sigma Tau; T. A. Blyth. 


‘Stama Tav.—We have already engaged for a series of historical papers, 
“The American War of Independence” appeared in last year’s Volume, 
p. 146, 


A. H, L. and Ancrent Smtron.—Next month. 


—Unsuitable for our pages 


Miss Ripiry.—We sympathiz) in, your effort, must decline to 
insert the paper forwarded. 


E. N.—We very much doubt whether “engineering news” and en- 
gravings of machinery would be generally acceptable to our readers. 
Consult the “ Mechanics’ — 


R. P., and §.—Your po ‘try (F) on the New Year reached us 
several days after our January Number was in type. 


Our poetical contributors will please to take notice that we intend 
to preserve all the original poetry, and verses, and rhymes which are 
sent to us during the next few months, with the view of printing a_ 
selection, with criticisms, for the benefit of the authors and the amuse- 
ment of our readers, , | 


We purpose occasionally inserting pieces of music with pianoforte 
accompaniment, and shall be glad to receive suitable picces, addressed to 
“The Editor of the Youth’s Magazine,” 56, Old Bailey, London, F.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Christian Lyrics;”’ ‘Christian Verses;” “A Picture from the 
World’s History.” | 
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Palmyra, 


BOUT four days’ journey from Damascus 
stand the ruins of a city which might have 
ranked among the wonders of the world. 
In 1 Kings ix. 18, we read that, among other 
cities, ‘* Solomon built Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness.’’? ‘The same intelligence is conveyed in 
2 Chron. viil. 4, with the addition that. it 
was erected in consequence of some of that 
monarch’s conquests, and as a ~-part of 
mighty plan both for extending and beautify- 
ing his empire. The word from which the 
name T'admor is derived signifies a palm tree, 
and hence the translation, Palmyra. It stands 
in an oasis of the desert; and as the position 
commands the caravan route and traffic from 
the East, we may hence infer the reason why 
Solomon selected it as a centre of influence and control. 
Palmyra became a place of exchange for merchants from all 
countries, and as such it\was renowned for its wealth, its 
luxury, and the profusion of its inhabitants. 

The place passed at length into the hands of the Romans. 
After having fallen into decay, it was rebuilt by the Hmperor 
Adrian, and called Adriapepots. At a subsequent period 
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2 PALMYRA. 


Gee Queen of Palmyra, reigned there as an inde- 
pendent sovereign; and her power was so formidable, that when 


she was atlength vanquished, the Emperor Aurelian led herin © 
triumph to Rome. But Palmyra again revolted, and the 


Emperor then caused it to be levelled with the ground. He, 
however, commanded the Temple of the Sun ‘to be restored ; 
and Diocletian further adorned the place, which was eventually 
fortified, and became a Roman stronghold. Amid the ruins of 


empires in the East, Tadmor passed from power to power, and 


in the year 1400 it was plundered by Tamerlane, after which 
it sank into a mere village, and at the present day a sorry 
hamlet is all that remains to represent the once royal city. 


_ The ruins, of which our view can give but a vague i¢ea, so 


extensive and colossal are they, were long unknown or for- 


gotten in the West. After they were made known, the opinion 


became general that neither Athens nor Rome could surpass 
Tadmor im the desert; and though subsequent visits have 


modified these first impressions in regard to the taste of the 


architecture, no modification was required, or possible, ‘re- 
garding its massiveness and extent. The ruins cover a large 
extent of ground along the base of Jebel Belaes. Some of 


the adjoming heights are crowned with towers—as our en- 


graving indicates—believed to be the tombs of distinguished 
men; but when the traveller is first confronted with the ruims of 


Palmyra, every thing and every thought is excluded except the 
gigantic and far-stretching piles. “The thousands of Corm- 


thian columns of white marble, erect and fallen, and covering — 


‘an extent of about a mile and a half, present an appearance 
which travellers compare to that of a forest. The site on 


nding circumference of about ten miles, 
‘dhs Mh Arabs believe to coincide with the extent of the 


ancient city, as they find remains wherever they dig within 7 


this space.” But the city was gradually diminished im extent, 


when’ ® Snally became ruin i conjectured act to have 
three miles im cireuit.. 
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is half thrown down; and now a portico, a gallery, or a 
triumphal arch. Here are groups of columns, whose sym- 
metry is destroyed by the fall of many of them; there we see 
them ranged in rows of such length that, similarly to rows of 
trees, they deceive the sight, and assume the appearance of 


- continued walls. If from this striking scene we cast our eyes 


upon the growiad, another, almost as varied, presents itself. 
On all sides we behold nothing but subverted shafts; some 
whole, others. shattered to pieces or dislocated in their joints ; 
- and on which side soever we look, the earth is strewed with - 
vast stones, half buried, with broken entablatures, mutilated 
and. altars defiled by dust.” Others, however, are less 
encomiastic than Volney, and while conceding the magnitude of 
the ruins, they ‘Great was our disappointment when, 
on a minute we found that there was. not a single . 
column, pediment}, architrave, portal, frieze, or any archi- 
tectural remnant, worthy of admiration.” , With all this, 
however, it must be‘an imposing spectacle as a whole to gaze 
" Still other travellers give a different representation, and one 
hen "The pete ie the 
_ next to the matchless one at Baalbec. The devices are very 
sisting of branches of palm, bunches of is 

flowers, fruits, and garlands ; but the design is superior to the — 
One of the buildings, the Temple 
of the Sun, may be briefly described. The court enclosing it _ 
was 179 feet square. A double row of columns, 390 in 
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enclosure stood the Temple of the Sun, a favourite god in 
ancient Syria. About twenty of the columns of that temple 
still remain, but all else has perished; and peasants’ huts of 
the rudest type, with many tokens of unseemly wretchedness, 


cluster round these colossal remains; while a mosque, and . 


that of little dignity, now occupies the area of the temple. 
e- 
9s He Clever 


OR, 


THE PRIZE ES SAY. 


CHAPTER I.—BROTHER AND. SISTER. 


“THERE he is, at last!’’ said Etta Graham, rushing cut 
of the drawing-room to meet her brother, on his return from 
school, one December afternoon. ‘‘ Well, Ned, where are 
you ?” 3 

‘“‘Here,”” answered the boy, taking off his great coat as he 
spoke. 

“Don’t be stupid, now! In your form, I mean,” said 
Etta, with a little impatient stamp of her foot. 

“Oh! seventh; nearly the middle.” 

“Seventh! - You don’t mean it? You are trying to tease 


me; you must be higher than that.”’ 


“T am very sorry, Etta; but, indeed, I couldn’t help it. I 
tried 

‘“€Couldn’t help it!”’ said the girl contemptuously. ‘ Couldn’t 
help it! You are too provoking, Ned.” 

‘‘T did my best,’”’ said Ned, moving to the stairs, while 
Etta re-entered the drawing-room, considerably vexed at the 
result of the half-year’s examination. 

She was a tall, slim girl of about fifteen, with handsome 
features, and a quantity of dark hair braided closely round 


her head: Yeople said that Henrietta Graham—Ftta, as she 
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was usually called—was ‘something out of the common 
way.” And they were right. Her’s was no common cast 
of countenance. 
- Mr. Graham had been for many years a widower; and 
Etta’s education had been intrusted to the care of a lady 
who had discharged. the duties of governess and house-— 
keeper, very much to his satisfaction, up to the present time. 
Now, however, Mrs. Duval had gone away for a holiday ; 
' and Mr. Graham was undecided whether to retain her beyond 
the ensuing half-year or not. Etta was getting rather beyond 
_her powers, and though very fond of study, had such a 
great dislike to the routine of a school-room, that her father 
‘ was inclined to spare her any further infliction of it; and 
to allow her to pursue her education with the assistance of 
such masters as Illingham afforded. As for the house- 
keeping, that might safely be ,left in the hands of Evans, 
a trustworthy person, who had lived with him a long time, 
and whe was much attached to himself and his children, 
particularly to ‘‘ Master Ned,’’ whose nurse she had been. 
Etta returned to her seat on the hearth-rug, where she had 
been sitting before Ned’s return, reading by the firelight. 
She took up her book again,. stirred the fire, and began 
cf . to read. But evidently her thoughts were not fixed upon 
: the page before her; for, after a few minutes, she exclaimed, 
half-aloud, ‘‘ That tiresome boy! I wish I could put a little 
spirit into him. T’m sure he might do more if he tried, 
instead of droning on as he does. Ah! there you are,” as_ 
her brother entered the room. ‘‘I hope you are prepared for 
a proper good scolding.”’ | 

‘‘T don’t think I deserve one,’ answered Ned composedly. 
‘‘T have been working as hard as I could all the half.” 

‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating,” said his 
sister quickly ; ‘‘and results are in proportion to the means 
used to bring them about. The measure of exertion is 

\_ success.” 

Ned looked rather bewilderéd; Etta was beyond him. He 
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was a year younger than his sister, and most unlike her as far 
as appearance went. He had no pretensions to beauty or 
grace; and there was nothing in the least striking in his 
rather short, sturdy figure and fair face—fair, perhaps, it 
hardly deserved to be called, but it was not dark. If Etta 
was decidedly ‘‘ out of the common way,” that is just what 
Ned was not. He was an ordinary-looking boy, with a 
simple, good-natured expression of countenance, indicative 
of no great talent. In fact, he was an average specimen 
of a boy of fougteen ; not clever, nor stupid ; possessing 
ordinary abilities, sufficient to enable him to pass creditably 
through life, and, with perseverance and industry, to make 
his own way in the world. Brilliant he could never be; 
but there was no reason why he should not succeed in any 
career for which common sense and diligence were the most 
important requisites. 

“Who is dux? That wretched al suppose,” 
said again. 

‘* He’s a very seal fellow. He will be moved up at 


Midsummer.”’ 


*‘ And he is not a bit older than you!” _ 

‘¢ He is ever so much cleverer, though.”’ 

‘Nonsense! I believe you might have been dux if you 
had tried; and it’s very provoking of you. I hate your being 
always beaten by that Alfred Hardy ; and I wish you hated it 
too. 

‘< Every one can’t be first,’’ said Ned ite, as if he were 
thinking of something which he did not exactly know how to 
reduce to words. 

‘Of course not, or nobody would care to be first.” 

‘“‘ Being first isn’t being best,’’ said Ned again, still ayag : 
to hammer out his thought. | 
' “What have you got into your head now °” asked Etta. 
‘“‘ Being first isn’t being best? What do you mean ?”’ 

‘Yes, that’s it! I mean, you see, a fellow might be first 
without having done his best.”’ 


‘ 
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Well, and what then? So long as he was first, what 
difference would it make ?” 

‘‘ Well, and who cares about the inside? What are you 
driving at? Do you want to make out that it is a bad thing 
to be first?” 

No, Ned did not exactly know what it was he really did 
want to make out; and Etta went on,— 

‘“< You haven’t a spark of ambition in you; that is the real 
fact of the matter.” 

‘‘Well, you have a whole fire to make up, if I haven't; 
though I don’t know how even poe eyes are to see into my 
secret feelings.” | 

‘‘One judges by results,” Etta. feelings, 
whatever they are, only end in | : 3 

‘‘ Smoke, for instance,” suggested the boy merrily. ‘* But 
smoke isn’t so very far off fire either. Come, Etta,” he 
said, kissing her as he spoke, ‘‘ I really did try.” 

Etta rehmniell the kiss, and made him come and sit down by 
her side, while she asked the subjects given out for the Mid- 
summer prizes. 

must and shall ret. one this time,’ said she; 
choose your weapons. I don’t want you to be known as The 
boy who never got a prize.”’ | 

‘‘There is the form prize—Hardy is-sure of that; and there 
is an English verse prize upon Rienzi, I think; but Pm 
sure I don’t know anything about him.” 

‘The last of the tribunes, to be sure: it’s a capital sub- 
ject,” said Etta eagerly. ‘‘ Well, what else ?” 

‘‘Klegiacs—I can’t do them: and a sketch of the Punic 
Wars. Alfred ‘is sure of both the verse prizes if he 
tries.” 

‘‘Then you must have the Punic Wars. You can read up. 
Now, Ned, you willtry?” 

‘‘Oh yes, I'll try,” answered Ned. 

“Don’t say, ‘I'll try,’ in that sort of resigned, patient- 
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~ donk ey way. It just means you'll Vi beaten, only you will 
' make a show of trying, to satisfy me.’ 


‘T shall try ; I can’t do more.”’ 

‘“‘Yes youcan. Say, I will; that means something. You 
can say ‘try,’ and then go and put Hannibal into the third 
Punic War, and say he was defeated by Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, at the —_ of Trebia, in Spain, or-something 
equally charming; and then if I scolded you for not getting 
the prize, you would vow and declare you had ‘tried.’ I hate 
trying,” said Etta vehemently. ‘‘ Now, Ned, I'll never for- 
give you if you don’t get it; and I shan't believe in ‘ trying’ 
unless it brings success.” 

‘Well, I really do mean to 

‘Get it! that’s mght. No; I won’t hear that other 
word again; you shan’t say it,’ said Etta, putting her 
hand over his mouth. ‘ You are going to get it; so that 


is settled.” 


| “Without any ‘ifs,’ or buts, or conditional particles 
whatsoever. Make up your mind you will, and you will.”’ 

‘“« All very well for you, Etta ; you could, I dare say.’’ 

“Of course, and so can you. I have made up my mind 
to have the first rose prize at the spring show, and you see if I 
don’t get it. James thinks we are sure.”’ 

Just then Mr. Graham came in. A glance at him, and one 
did not need to be told that he was Etta’s father. There was 
the same high forehead, quick, dark eye, and firm mouth, and 
the same air of refinement in each. 

His first question was as ‘to the result of the examination ; 
and the answer brought a cloud of vexation to his face. 

‘‘ Always so,” he said, in a tone of displeasure; ‘always the 
same story. There is young Hardy, no older than yourself, 
with no greater advantages, and getting on twice as well, His 
father has just boon showing mo Mr, Ridley’s report of him : 
it couldn't be better, And then the first thing 1 see on my | 
return home is this;"’ and he tossed a paper acrows the table 
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as he spoke. ‘It is enough to mortify any one, after all the 
pains you have had taken with you; and when one knows | 
you might do.so much better if you wished.” 

‘‘T do wish, and I have tried,”’ stammered Ned. 

“Much good your trying will do you if it is never to have 
any better results. There, don’t say any more about it; I 
have heard quite enough ;’”’ and Mr. Graham, as he spoke, took 
up the newspaper, settled the screen between himself and the 
fire, and soon forgot all about Ned. Etta took up the report, 
and began looking it over. It was not very laudatory, cer- 
tainly; but there were no complaints in it either; forif Ned — 
did not get praised, he seldom got blamed. Mr. Graham had 
been distinguished in his youth, and he had set his heart 
upon his son being the same. 

He would willingly have forgiven a few scrapes to news 
seen Ned at the top of his form, and gaining the honours now 
enjoyed by Alfred Hardy, with whom he was continually 
being brought into mortifying contrast. Steadiness and dili- 
gence were very good qualities in their way; but then, as 
Etta said, ‘‘they were so commonplace; anybody could have 
them who chose.’’ Apparently Etta herself did not choose, 
for they could not be said to be her forte. From the time when 
the brother and sister had done their lessons together in the 
school-room till now, there had always been the same difference 
between them. Ned would learn steadily on, suffering 
nothing to distract his attention, and then would not acquit 
himself as well as Etta, who had been attending to anything 
and everything else that came in her w ay till within the last 
five minutes. 

“Tf I were but as clever as Etta!” sighed Ned. Etta could 
do everything well when she liked, and without half the 
trouble he found it necessary to take. 

Mr. Graham was very proud of Etta, She might be idle; 
she might be careless; Mrs, Duval might complain that she 
wasted her tines Myr, Gralam looked upon all this as the 
ilinost necessary accompaninent of talent, and dismissed the 
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governess’s complaints with the remark that ‘ Etta’s attain- 
ments were far beyond those of most girls of her age; and 
that to expect her to plod would be like expecting a hunter 
to do the work of a cart-horse.’”’ Nevertheless, Mrs. Duval 
had her own ideas on the subject. | | 
‘“‘If she were but a boy!”’’ was the ever-recurring wish in 


Mr: Graham’s heart, as he mentally compared her with Ned, 


much to the disadvantage of the latter. | 

‘1 wish,”’ said the boy, as the brother and sister went up 
to bed—‘ I wish I could make him think I tried.”’. 

you can,”’ returned Etta: get the prize.” 

Ned shook his head. ‘It isn’t that. It doesn’t make any 
difference. I shall have tried all the same, whether I get it or 
not; only he won’t think so.”’ 

‘*‘ But you are going to get it; so it will be all right.”’ 

_“T should like him to think so without my getting it, 
because I don’t believe Ishall. If Alfred tries for it I haven’t — 
a chance.” | 

‘‘Perhaps he won’t. I'll find out,” said Etta, a sudden 


_ thought striking her; and then they separated, Ned going 


to his room to dream of Hannibal and the Punic Wars, and 
more eager to get the prize than he had ever been before in 
his life. It seemed to be the only way, as Etta said, of con- 
vincing his father that he really did exert himself, and that 
his failures did not proceed from want of will. 


(To be continued.) 
-— 


Tur Rosr.—Professor Agassiz, in a lecture upon the Trees of America, 
stated a remarkable fact in regard to the family of the rose, which includes 
among its varieties not only many of the most beautiful flowers which 
are known, but also the richest fruits, such as the apple, pear, peach, plum, 
apricot, cherry, strawberry, raspberry, blackberry,.&c.; nameky, that no 


fossils of plants belonging to this family have ever been discovered by 


geologists! This he regarded as conclusive evidence that the introduction 
of this family of plants upon the earth was coeval with, or subsequent to, 
the creation of man, to whose comfort and happiness they seem especially 
intended by Providence to contribute. 
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Almanackhs. 


By the time these pages meet the eyes of our readers many 
of them will have obtained their Almanacks for the year. It 
may, therefore, be a suitable season for saying a few words 
in explanation of matters contained in the Almanack which 
are of importance and worth; and perhaps for adding 
something in reference to those matters which, though 
sometimes they are the chief things supposed to render 
Almanacks valuable, are really worthless, many of them — 
worse than worthless. A leisure half-hour cannot be much 
_ better spent by the young than in adding to their stock of 

information; nor is such a half-hour misemployed, though 
the topic examined be somewhat common. We too often let 
common things slip by without understanding them. 

The name Atmanack is Eastern; the thing it denotes 
originated among the Orientals. The first syllable of the 
name, as in the words algebra, alcove, alchemy, and some 
others, is equivalent to our definite article tie; its remaining 
syllables are derived from a word which indicates reckoning 
or counting. There were officers in Eastern courts, such 
as we read of in Pharaoh’s court and in Nebuchadnezzar’s, 

called | magicians, Wise men, and astrologers. Some of these 
cultivated astronomical science, so'as to be able to tell when 
_ eclipses and other celestial phenomena would happen; and 
from the repute thus gained, these wise people assumed, and 
others imagined for them, a power of interpreting prognosti- 
cations in the stars and elsewhere, so as to indicate what 
would happen to individuals, families, and empires. Birth- 


days, New Year’s Days, and other remarkable days, afforded oe 


excellent opportunities for plying this prophetical skill, to 
which, as it was found profitable, the magicians, wise men, 
and astrologers were nothing loth. On the mornings of 
such days they would offer to their patrons scrolls of flattering 
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an the pretentious, the flattering, and the false... 

__ She of time, and the cireumstances which render 

the School ‘Union and the Religions 

Rome of the divivions of time some are artificial. 

The Gay ale the: lupar:manth, or the 29}.days_ 

by the moon in passing through her several changes; - 

the year of nearly 365} days. “the hour, the the 

end the. civil or. 


18; xi. 9, 10) Tn he des 
comprise “twelve hours,” which hours could not 
the Jength, since at seasons the sui. 
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followed the true year, dates followed the year made up of 


the moons. June 24th, or Midsummer Day, for example, 
would be earlier by several days each year than the last; 
so that, had no measures been taken to prevent this irregu- 
larity, in less than twenty years Midsummer Day, if that 
name was then used, would have been pushed back to the 
muddle of winter. All seasons would share the same fate; 
and who was to know, so far as dates were concerned, when 
the spring would come, and when harvest ? 

Measures were taken to prevent this inconvenience. The 
old Hebrews had their months Adar and Ve-Adar, or Adar a 
second time. The Romans lengthened their Februa by 
inserting between the 24th and 25th of the month as many 
days as they deemed necessary to keep the year and the 
seasons pretty nearly together. ta 

These expedients, however, were found insufficient. An 
entire reform of the year was needful, and -at length deter- 
mined on under the direction of Julius Cesar. To make this 
reform complete one year was allowed to run riot, which 
year is still known as the “year of confusion.’ It contained 
445 days, commencing October 13th, 47 3.c., and continuing till 
the new moon next after the second shortest day from that 
date. In reckoning for future years the moon was left out of 
account, except in this one particular, and the 12 months 
were to consist alternately of 31 days and 30, except 
Februa, a holiday month, which was to have but 29 days. 
Thus a year of 365 days was obtained. For the quarter of 
a day additional, one day was to be added to the shortest 
month, Februa, every fourth year. This day, the next after 
Sextilis, or the sixth of the Kalends of March, as the 24th of 
Februa was called, received the name of Bis-sextilis, or Sextilis 
a second time. We adda day to the end of February every 
fourth year, for the same purpose, which day originates our 


name Leap Year, because that day leaps over, as it were, 
Without commemorating any particular saint ; a privilege which, 


according to the Romish Calendar, me every other day of 
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the month. Surely this 29th February must be an unlucky 
Julius, who had directed this useful reform, was, perhaps, 
entitled to have his name perpetuated in the year. Quintilis, 
its first month without an appropriated name, was, therefore, 
changed to Julius. Hence we have our July. His successor, 
envious of the honour Julius had acquired, directed his 
attention to reform the year. He had not sense enough, 
however, to perceive where the reform already effected was, 
after all, incomplete, Nothing was left to him but to put his 
name into the yeat. He did this, therefore; but whereas 
Sextilis had but 30 days according to. the arrangement of 
Julius, a day was cut off from Februa, and added to Sextilis, 
and the name was changed to Augustus. Hence we have 
the two months, July and August, each of 31 days. So 
silly are amhition and pride, and so little are the things in 
which often they find gratification. Would that they had 
never produced greater miscliefs than have been thus com- 


memorated. | 
(To be continued.) 


Cheer Up 

sheer Op. 

NEVE go gloomily, man with a mind: 

Hope is a better companion than fear; 

Providence, ever benignant and kind, 

Gives with a smile what it takes with a tear. 
All will be right! 
Look to the hght ! 

Morning is ever the daughter of might; 

All that is black will be all that is bright: 

Checrily, cheerily then, cheer up* 


Many a foe is a friend in disguise, 

Many a sorrow a blessing most true— 

Helping the heart to be happy and-wise, 

With love ever precious and joys ever new. | 
Stand in the van, | 
Strive like a man, 

Trusting in God while you:do what you can; 

This is the bravest and cleverest plan: 

Cheerily, cheerily then, cheer up! 


athe 
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Concerning People tubo are Coo Late. 


BY THE REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Esquire Tarpy is one of the most exemplary members of 
the huge Tardy family. He regularly begins the week by 
being a few minutes too late at church on Sunday morning. 
We always know the full extent of our Sunday morning con- 
gregation when'we see the broad-shouldered Squire and his 
family enter their pew, for nobody comes in after them. And 
by the way they enter—with flushed faces, with collars awry, 
and shawls all on one shoulder—it is evident that they slept 
late in the morning, and have been hurrying ever since to 
overtake the lost hour. The Squire never hears the invocation, 
and so misses his share of the blessing; he never hears the 
“lesson”? of Scripture, and so fails to get the thread of the 
text when it is taken from the morning chapter; he never fails 
to disturb the whole congregation either, when he does arrive 
at last, puffing and out of breath. ; 

A few days since we met Mr. Afterfair standing at a corner 
and gazing at a company of workmen who were excavating 
ior a row of new buildings. ‘‘Ah! what a fool I was!” said 
Mr. Afterfair: ‘“‘I was once offered this whole plot of ground 
for two hundred pounds per lot, and now it is worth four 
times that sum; but that is my luck.”” He was night there; 
it is always the ‘‘luck” of the slow coaches to lose all the 
passengers. We have no pity for speculators, especially for 
the blundering laggards who are always just one week behind 
their fortunes. Mr. Afterfair has brought up his family to 
httle work and great expectations. We fear that he will 
wear a poor man’s hair into his grave. | 

Every department of life is afflicted more or less with the 
people who are always a little too late. Beautiful Paris 
abounds in memorials of the great Emperor who boasted that 
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CONCERNING PEOPLE WHO ARE TOO LATE. ae 


he was generally ‘fifteen minutes”? a-head of his nimblest 
foes in getting into battle. But Paris, amid all her monu- 
ments to the heroes who have carried the French eagles to 
splendid victory, rears no pillar to Marshal Grouchy; for 
whatever services he had rendered before, were all cancelled 
“by the mortifying fact that he helped to lose Waterloo for _ 
Napoleon by being an hour too late. The history of 
Washington, on the other hand, is the history of a man 
who was never behind his time. Rembrandt Peale said, 
that when the Pater Patri sat to him for his portrait, he 
regularly entered his studio while the State House clock was 
striking eight. When a tardy private secretary apologized for 
his delays by saying, ‘‘ My watch is out of order,” ** Then,” — 
replhed Washington, ‘‘ you must get a new watch, or I must 
cet a new secretary.”? Who can tell what the history of the 
Revolution might have been if at Taunton and at Yorktown 
the American commander had been just a little too late? It 
is quite certain that during the present conflict the south - 
have excelled the north in two things—in terrible earnest- 
ness of purpose, and in promptness of movement. They have 
not as many muskets as we, nor as much money; but they 
seem to have better watches than our officers, for in only one 
battle did their reinforcements come up too late. 

But the subject of our brief paper has a bearing beyond 
the events of this life. It takes hold on eternity. Men do 
not ondy lose fortunes and lose battles by unwise delays, but 
they have, in unnumbered cases, lost their immortal souls. 
For in the day of final judgment, the dwellers in christian 
lands will be divided into two classes—those who seized their — 
opportunity, and those who were too late. The happy hosts 
on the right hand of the Judge will be made up of those who 
‘“knew the time of their visitation,’? who accepted the call of 
mercy, ‘who improved the influence of the Holy Spirit, and 
pressed into the gate of salvation while the gate stood open. 
And among these rejoicing hosts the very happiest of the 
happy will be those earnest, fervent labourers for Christ, who 
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always seized every opportunity to do good, who redeemed 
their time, and spoke the ‘‘ word in season”’ that saved a soul 
from death. | 

On the left hand of the righteous Judge, in that momentous 
day, will be a vast multitude of those whose fatal sin was that 
they were too late. .They had the clearest knowledge of their 
duty, and abundant exhortations to perform it. Christ came 
to them with his offers, as he came to besotted Jerusalem ; 
but they knew not the day of their visitation. The truths of 
heaven often aroused them, as they once aroused Felix on his 
throne; but, like him, they put off repentance to ‘‘a more | 
convenient season.’ The door of hope was opened widely to 
them by the hand pierced on Calvary; but they lingered 

without until that door was shut. 

There will be an especial bitterness in the fate of those who 
destroyed themselves by their own procrastination. They will 
be tantalized for ever by the recollection of what they so 
strangely threw away. ‘The spectre that will haunt them in 
their abode of despair will be the ghost of a Losr orpror- 


runity! ‘That spectre they can never lay. It will rise up — 


before them for ever. It will ring the peals of Sabbath bells 
in their memories, and remind them how they profaned those 
Sabbaths by refusing God. It will whisper in their ears the 
sweet voices of a mother or a sister who once urged them to a 
better life. It will point them back to the very time and 
place where they finally refused the tender of eternal life, 
and sealed their own doom. The words which it will echo 


* and re-echo in their hearing for evermore will be, ‘‘ Zoo late— 


too late—too late!”’ 

We began this little essay in a playful’ vein, but you will 
perceive, our reader, that the subject has sobered us as 
we went forward. It is too serious a one for playfulness. 


_It involves too vast results. We do not mean to intrude 


a@ sermon upon you, but we would affectionately warn 
against meeting in eternity the dread remembrance of a lost 
opportunity. It may then point you to the distant city of 
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the blest in its celestial glories, and say to you, “ The time 
was when you might have had a seat in yonder heaven. The 
gate was open; but you did not enter. The cross was offered ; 
but you despised it. The Saviour called; but you refused 
him. You were almost in yonder region of the raptured. You 
might have been there; but you were too date!” God grant 
that your future endless years may not be tormented by such 
memories as these. 


“For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: Jt might have been.” 


New York. 


Che Rug-man’s Rushet. 


In most large cities there is a class of poor persons who 
make their livelihood by collecting the offal of the houses, and 
disposing of it. for the purposes of different manufactures. 
Nowhere is this class so developed as in Paris, where the 
chiffonnier forms a peculiar type, almost unknown elsewhere. 
It is more than probable that the reader has never thought of 
what becomes of the different objects which such persons are 
seen collecting. Year after year we buy clothes of wool or 
cotton; we wear them out to a certain point; they then pass 
into other hands: what becomes of them after? They are 
not annihilated. They may change their forms; but, neverthe- 
léss, the elements of which they are composed do not cease to 
exist. 

Let us examine the Rag-man’s Basket: what do we turn up 
first? We have pieces of cotton and linen rags—the raw 
material of the paper-maker, who transforms these unsightly — 
objects probably into the most delicately-scented note-paper. 
Here, again, we have pieces of paper of all kinds: what can 
they be for? They form materials for making pasteboard, — 
dolls’ heads, and occasionally papier maché. What a singular 
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history we have here! The ball-dress of a lady drops into the 
rag-basket, and reappears as a billet-doux ; disappears again, 
to reappear once more in the drawing-room or the nursery, as 
a work-box ora doll. Returning to the basket again, we find 
pieces of woollen cloths of different colours: what use can we 
put them to, as they do not make paper? The bits of scarlet 


cloth, which are dyed with cochineal, are boiled in soda to 


extract the colouring matter, which is used in dyeing chess- 
men, billiard-balls, and other things. Or we may sort the 
bits of cloth of different colours, and prepare from them mate- 


rials for making flock-papers for rooms; or we might make 


roofing-felt of them. 

From the bones rejected from our dinner-tables are made 
knife-handles, buttons, and a thousand other articles of a 
similar character; or we may obtain oil from them, on the one 
hand, from which soap is made; and, on the other, glue, or 
the most transparent gelatine, from which ornaments may be 
made, or visiting-cards, the residue being burned to make 
ivory-black for the manufacture of blacking, or phosphorus 
for the manufacture of lucifer-matches. Or we may use it for 
manure; or as an element in the manufacture of earthenware ; 
and, finally, we may distil the whole bone, and get an ivory- 
black fit for making sugar white, whilst another substance is 
at the same time obtained from which smelling-salts are 
made. Thus the bones thrown to the dogs in this utilitarian 
age may come back to us again on our dinner-table, as a part 


of our dress, as the medium of our politeness, as a means of 


washing our hands, lighting our fires, and blacking our boots, 
and, finally, as the contents of that all-important article, a 
lady’s smelling-bottle ! 

Could the reader have supposed that a Rag-man’s Basket 
supplied the materials for so many manufactures? And yet 
so itis. Modern chemistry has taught us how to elaborate, 
out of the most vile and apparently the most worthless 
rubbish, the most useful, and frequently the most beautiful 


things. | 
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Rags are the common emblem of poverty, and to saythat a 
man is in a ragged condition is the worst thing that can be 
said of him; but rags are, in fact, a great source of wealth, 
and one of the staples of our commerce; for, besides our large 
home: collection, we import cotton and linen rags on the aver- 
age of years of the value of more than £300,000 sterling; and — 
the whole quantity used in the kingdom exceeds one million 
sterling. During the war with Russia there was an enormous 
demand for linen rags by the apothecaries to scrape into lint. 
Unless persons, then, have carefully examined the vast amount 


of the cost of rags, they can form no idea of their great im- 
portance. 


Snotw-flahes. 


Is there anything in the world so devoid of all power as a 
Snow-flake? It has no life. It is not organized. It is not — 
even a positive thing, but is formed negatively, by the with- 
drawal of heat from moisture. It forms in silence and in the 
obscurity of the radiant ether, far up above eyesight or hand- 
reach. It starts earthward so thin, so filmy and unsubstantial, 
that gravitation itself seems at a loss to know how to geta 
hold upon it. Therefore it comes down with a wavering 
motion, half attracted and half let alone. We have sat and 
watched the fall of snow until our head grew dizzy; for it is a 
bewitching sight to persons speculatively inclined. There is 
an aimless way of riding down, a simple, careless, thoughtless 
motion, that leads you to think that nothing can be more 
nonchalant than snow. And then it rests upon a leaf, or 
alights upon the ground, with such a dainty step, so softly, so 
quietly, that you almost pity its virgin helplessness. If you 
reach out your hand to help it, your very touch destroys it; 
it dies in your palm, and departs as a tear. Thus the ancients. 
feigned that—let me see, what was it that they feigned? 
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‘Niobe went into stone—that was not it; several into 


vegetables, some into deer; but was nobody changed to 
a fountain? Ah! yes, it was Arethusa. But now that we 
have hit the thing that dimly floated in our memory, it is not 
a case to the point; so we will let Arethusa flow (slide), 
and return to our snow. 

If any one should ask what is the most harmless and inno- 
cent thing on earth, he might be answered, A Snow-flake. 
And yet, in its own way of exerting itself, it stands among 
the foremost powers on earth. When it fills the air, the sun 


‘cannot shine, the eye becomes powerless; neither hunter nor 


pilot, guide nor watchman, is any better than a blind man; 
the eagle and the mole are on a level of vision. All the 
kings of the earth could not send forth an edict to mankind, 
saying, ‘‘ Let labour cease;’’ but this white-plumed lght- 
infantry clears out the fields, drives men home from the high- 
way, and puts half a continent under ban. It is a despiser of 
old land-marks, and very quietly unites all properties, cover- 
ing up fences, hiding paths and roads, and doing in one day a 
work which the engineers and labourers of the whole earth 
could not do in years! 

But let the wind arise {itself but the movement of soft, 
invisible particles of air), and how is this peaceful seeming of 


_Snow-flakes changed! In an instant the air raves. There is 


fury and spite in the atmosphere. It pelts you, and searches 
you out in every fold and seam of your garments. It comes 
without search-warrant through each crack and crevice of your 
house. It pours over the hills, and lurks down in valleys, or 
roads, or cuts, until in a night it has entrenched itself formid- 
ably against the most expert human strength; for now, lying 
in drifts huge and wide, it bids defiance to engine and 
engineer. 

In a few weeks another silent force will come forth, and a 
noiseless battle will ensue, in which this now victorious army 
of flakes shall be itself vanquished. A rain-drop is stronger 
than a Snow-flake. One by one the armed drops will dissolve 
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the crystals and let forth the spirit imprisoned in them. 
Descending quickly into the earth, the drops shall search the 


roots, and give their breasts to their myriad mouths; the 


bud shall open its eye, the Ieef shall lift up its head, the grass. 
shall wave its spear, and the forests hang out their banners! 
How significant is this silent, gradual, but irresistible power 
of rain and snow, of moral truth in this world! ‘* For as the 
rain cometh down, and.the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the 


eater: so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: 


it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 


sent it.”’ 


+ 


Che Great Men of the Past. 


ZWINGLE. 


In the beginning of the sixteenth century the nations of 
Europe, which had for centuries yielded an unquestioning 
obedience to the Church of Rome, awoke from their long 
slumber, and found that, intellectually and spiritually, they 
were enslaved. France, Germany, and Switzerland produced 
men, who, finding that the study of God’s word had set 
their own spirits free, determined to spread its doctrines 
among their countrymen. 

The instrument chosen by God to spread the truth in 
Switzerland was Ulrich Zwingle. He was born on New 
Year’s Day, 1484, and his early years were spent as a 
shepherd on the Tockenburg mountains. His religious 
education was commenced by a pious grandmother, while 
Basle, Berne, and Vienna had the honour of instructing him 
in classics, philosophy, and scholastic divinity. 
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In every stage the marks of a superior mind were strik- 


ingly visible. His study of the Greek Testament led him to 


the conclusion that Jesus Christ is the source of all good, 
and that we need not beg assistance from any creature 
whatever. In 1516 he became priest of Einsidlen, a place 
noted for pilgrimages and other superstitious Observances, 
and to the assembled multitude he declared that works, 
pilgrimages, offerings, and invocations were useless, that 
Christ was the only sacrifice for sin, and that he could save 
them at home as well as at Einsidlen. In 1418 a monk, 
named Samson, came from Italy and proclaimed in the 
towns of Switzerland, ‘‘I sell the merits of Christ to any 
who will purchase them by buying an indulgence.” Zwingle 
took fire at this impiety, and boldly declared that Jesus 
Christ was the only sacrifice for'sin, and that the doctrine of 
indulgences was presumptuous folly. | 

On 27th December, 1518, Zwingle became priest of Zurich, 
the centre of the political interests of Switzerland, and the 
home of many of the chief men of the country. Before 
entering on the duties of his new office, the canons explained 
+to him that his duties were to collect the revenues, to exhort 
the people to pay taxes, dues, and offerings; but that. for 
preaching he might employ a substitute. Zwingle replied 
that he would “ng all for the glory of God. He ‘be his 
ministry by assuring his hearers that the word of God was 
the only food that he would set before them; and he 
entreated them to place their reliance for salvation on Christ 


only. The Swiss had, for many years, been in the habit of 


selling their military services to any king who would pay for 
them. ‘This practice introduced a spirit of violence and 
disorder very contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, and 
Zwingle laboured energetically to put it down. In 1522 he 
attacked the traditions of the Church, maintaining that God 
had never forbidden the eating of meat during Lent, that 
ceremonies disguised the Gospel, and that no person should 
be required to fast. Immense crowds flocked to hear him; 
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citizens from other cantons who visited Zurich took back with 
them the seeds of Divine truth; many of the members of the 
Council and many learned yee became firm believers in 
Christ. 

The boldness with which he preached the Gospel, his 
declared opposition to indulgences, his. unflinching exposure 
of the errors of the Church, his frequent attacks on the 
mercenaries, and above all, the success which attended his 
labours, raised against him a powerful and bitter opposition. 
Commissioners were appointed to examine him, but he soon 
silenced them; the Bishop of Constance called on Zurich to 
prevent the spread of the new doctrines, but the Council 
decided that in Zurich nothing but the Scriptures should be 
preached ; the Pope offered Zwingle al preferment, but i 
he resisted the temptation. 

These failures on the part of the enemies of reform 
encouraged Zwingle to attack the worship of images, the 
practice of celibacy, and the sacrifice of the mass; and soon 
the images were burnt, the priests married, and the people 
partook of the bread and wine after the simple manner of 
the early Christians. The rage of the Papists knew no 
bounds: they dragged the effigy of Zwingle to the scaffold ; 
fanatics sought to assassinate him; secret foes tried to poison 
him. The Diet, the supreme authority of the Confederation, 
ordered Zurich to dismiss Zwingle and his ‘ disciples; but 
Zurich replied that it would fearlessly uphold the word of 
God. The next Diet threatened to punish the adherents of 
the new faith with loss of goods, honours, and lives; but 
Zwingle replied, ‘‘ The word of God alone must be obeyed.” 

The light of truth was received in the cantons of Berne, 
Appenzell, Basle, and St. Gall; but those who followed it 
were subject to every trouble that the Popish party could 
inflict. During these times of commotion the hearts of the 
reformers often failed them; but Zwingle, with letters and 
pamphlets, encouraged them to proceed in severing every tie 
that united them to Rome. 
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land, it is easy to see how closely it was attended by political 
revolution, and it is equally easy to see that Zwingle looked 
for victory partly from the swords of the great ones of the 
earth. For several years he lived in practical forgetfulness 
of the scripture which says, ‘‘ The weapons of our warfare 


‘are not carnal,” and to this may be traced the fearful evils 
which afterwards overthrew the great work which a 


had so much at heart. — 

Of all the enemies of the truth in: Switeerland, none were 
so violent as the Romanists of the forest cantons, viz., Uni, 
Schwytz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Lucerne, who fined, 
imprisoned, tortured, mutilated, and murdered the ministers — 
of the new faith, and ultimately entered into a treaty with 
Austria, to force the reformed cantons to return to the faith 
of their fathers. Zwingle proposed to force the forest 


- eantons to break the unnatural alliance; and having ealled 


for energetic measures, both as a statesman and minister, the 
Council yielded, and on 5th June, 1529, war was declared 
against: the five cantons. Thousands fiocked to the standard 
of Zurich, and Zwingle shouldered his glittering halbert, 
mounted his horse, and joined the army. 
While the opponents were encamped ness: deck other ori 
the field of Cappel, many efforts were made to effect a 
reconciliation, and at last terms were agreed to, by which the 
forest cantons granted liberty of conscience, and agreed to 
phant; but gloomy forebodings agitated the mind of Zwingle, 
who believed that the Papists were only anxious to gain time, 
and would break the treaty when they were potink: prophted 
for the conflict. 

doubt that ol this time the reformer, 
who had been the means of introducing the pure word of God 


to the Swiss, was labouring for its freedom; but after he 


became associated with affairs of state, he lost much of that 
loving Christian spirit which had so greatly assisted him in 
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his work as a minister. The forest cantons soon showed 
that they had no intention of observing the treaty they had 
signed, for those among them who loved the word of God 
were mercilessly persecuted, and the most irritating expres- 
sions were used towards Zurich and its pastor. ‘The reformed 
cantons retaliated by closing their markets against their 
opponents, while Zwingle, manifesting daily less of the 
Christian and more of the statesman, used all his eloquence 
to induce them to unsheath the sword. The enraged 
distressed foresters grasped their weapons and exclaimed, 
“< They block up our roads, but we will open them with eur 
right arms.” Many of the reformers, astonished at the 
their co-operation im further distressing the foresters, who 
was the foarfal sigms 
in the heavens were seen; and even Zwingle anticipated a 
gloomy future for the truth. On Sunday, 8th October, 1531, 
Zwingle entered the pulpit for the last time, and, while 
there, information arrived ‘that already the enemies were 
assembling round.the banner of Lucerne. The report, how- 
ever, was disbelieved, and so were many other warnings 

which continued to arrive. On Monday night, however, in 
the thick darkness and during a violent storm, the most 
dilatory were aroused by the alarm-bell ringing from every 
steeple. Then the noise of weapons, the sound of trumpets 
and drums, the cries which accompanied many a heart- 
rending adieu, increased the terrors of that fearful night. 
The field of Cappel was nine miles from Zurich, and there 
the army of Zurich was to assemble. Zwingle mounted his 
horse and with a bruised heart set out as chaplain of the 
army. The army itself walked sad and silent, without order 
and without plan. Very different was the feeling among 


_ the soldiers of the five cantons, who were numerous and full 
of hope. 
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At one o’clock on Wednesday the first gun was fired, and 
soon fearful disorder covered the field. Zwingle gazed on 


the field with a mournful eye, and spake nothing except in 


answer to others. As he was stooping to console a dying 
man, he was struck on the head by a stone from the vigorous 
arm of a forester. He rose, but was again knocked down; 
again and again he rose, but the fourth time he received a 
thrust from a lance, and falling, said, ‘‘They may indeed kill 
the body, but they cannot kill the soul.”” These were his last 
words. 

It was now night, and the enemy, torch in hand, went to 
search the dead. <A forester perceiving Zwingle among the 
dying, struck him on the throat, exclaiming, ‘‘ Die, obstinate 
heretic!’’ ‘Thus died this great and good, but mistaken man,. 
furnishing by his death a powerful comment on his Master’s 
words, ‘‘They that take the sword shall perish with the 


sword.”’ 
W. H. 


Going Home. 
“ WiLL you come with me, my pretty one ?” 
I asked a little child— 
‘Will you come with me and gather flowers ‘ 
She looked at me and smiled ; 
Then, in a low, sweet, gentle voice, 
She said, cannot come; 
I must not leave this narrow path, 
For I am going home.” 


* But will you not?” I asked again: 
“The sun is shining bright, 
And you might twine a lily-wreath 
To carry home at night ; | 
And I could show you pleasant things 
If you would only come :” | 
But still she answered as before, 
“No; I am going home.’” 
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But look, my child, the fields are green, 
And ’neath the leafy trees 
Children are playing merrily, 

Or resting at their ease. 
Does it not hurt your tender feet 

This stony path to tread ?”’ 
‘Sometimes; but I am going home,”’ 

Once more she sweetly said. 


‘My Father bade me keep this path, 
Nor ever turn aside. 

The road which leads away from him 
Is very smooth and wide ; 

The fields are fresh, and cool, and green ; 
Pleasant the shady trees ; 

But those around my own dear home 
Are lovelier far than these. 


“T must not loiter on the road, 
For I have far to go, | 
A nd I should like to reach the door 
Before the sun is low. 
I must not stay ; but will you not— 
Oh! will you not come too? 
My home is very beautiful, 
And there is room for you.”” 43 


I took her little hand in mine; 

Together we went on ; 

Brighter and brighter o’er our path 
The blessed sunbeams shone. 

At length we saw the distant towers ; 

But ere we reached the gate, 

The child outstripped my ling’ring feet, 
Too overjoyed to wait. 


And as she turned her radiant face 
Once more to bid me come, 
I heard a chorus of glad songs, 
A burst of “ Welcome home!’ 
—Friends’ Review. 
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The First Grext 


Siweri: living, as oocurring at a time of great perplexity 
and trial in his history and that of the church over which 
he presided. On going to see the house in Newman Street 
which included under the same roof the large picture-gallery 
henceforward to form the meeting-place of his church, some 
time elapsed before he could get admiission; and when, at 
last, the man who was in charge of the place opened the 
door, he apologised for the delay, saying, that he had a child 
dying up-stairs. ‘‘ Then before we do anything else,” said 
Irving, on the threshold of the much-desired building, “let 
us go and pray that it may be healed.” He followed the as- 
tonished and sorrowful custodian of the empty house up through 


the echoing staircase to the attic where the litile sick-bed 


was, and, kneeling down, poured out his soul for the child, 
over whose feeble head he no doubt pronounced that blessing 
which dropped from his tender lips upon all little children. 


- Then he returned to the business which had brought him 


there, and examined the extent and capabilities of the place. 


_ Some time after he returned again, with the architect who 


was to superintend the alterations, and as soon as the door 
was opened, asked how was the child. The father answered 
with joy that it was now recovering. ‘‘Then before we do 
anything, let us go and give thanks.”’” Surely the light of His 
countenance fell fair upen ‘that echoing, empty house, where 
His faithful servant gave thanks for the little life of the poor 


s child. 


Tue more people do, the more they can do: he that does nothing ren- 


ders himself incapable of domg anything: whilst we are executing one - 


work, we are preparing ourselves to undertake another. 
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Tue amount of life’s very on 
the work that a man takes hold of. _ Wilberforce used to say 
of Sir Walter Scott’s fine romances, that they always put him 
in mind of a giant eracking nuts. At St. Omer’s there is an 
illuminated manuscript which was the result of thirty years’ 


patient labour. Alexander conquered the world and Paul 


evangelized it in less time than that. Many aman hastaken 
as much time to fashion a curious toy as it would have taken. 
him to build a house or a ship. Let us net work upon toys, 
or, labour long and hard as we will, we shali haye nothing 
but toys to show at last as the result of our life’s work. For 
no man’s work can be higher than his aim, or longer than his. 
plan. The greatest object, incomparably, to which human 
wit and energy can be directed, and on which this frail and 
short life-can be expended, is to serve God and to save men. 
Whether we look at the inherent dignity of the objeet, or the 
vastness and durability of its results, or the magnificence of 
its rewards, it surpasses any other human enterprise infinitely 
more than St. Peter’s at Rome surpasses the —_ 
built by a child. 

mightiest of human or created works is within the reach of 
the weakest and the meanest of labourers. Though you 
have not the skill or the strength to exeeute anything which. 
shall bring you riches, position, or fame among your fellow- 
men, yet you may win a crown, a- sceptre, a throne, a king- 
dom, among the lasting and imperishable things that are not 
seen and are eternal. For “God hath chosen the foohsh 
things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the world, and things 
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are not, to bring to nought things that are: that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.’”?’ And Jesus says, “If any 
man will serve me, let him follow me; and where J am, there 


. shall also my servant be.” 


+ 


A Country ddlalh in #anuary. 


ALL around, as yet, the landscape is barren and dreary. In 


the early morning, the withered sedge by the water-cowrses is 


silvered over with hoary rime; and if you handle the frosted 
flag-rushes, they seem to cut like swords. HHuddled up like 
balls of feathers, the fieldfares sit in the leafless hedges, as if 
they had no heart to breakfast off the few hard, black, 
withered berries which still dangle in the wintry wind. Amid 
the cold frozen turnips, the hungry sheep look up and bleat 
pitifully ; and if the cry of an early lamb falls on your ear, it 
makes the heart sorrowful only to listen to it. You pass the 
village churchyard, and almost shiver to think that the very 
dead who he there must be pierced by the cold, for there is 
not even a crimson hip or haw to give a look of warmth to the 
stark hedges, through which the bleak wind whistles. Around 
the frozen pond the cattle assemble, lowing every now and 
then, as if impatient, and looking backward for the coming of 
the herdsman to break the ice. Even the nose of cherry- 
cheeked Patty looks blue, as she issues from the snow-covered 
cow-shed with the smoking milk-pail on her-head. There is 


no sound of the voices of village children in the winding lanes 
—nothing but the creaking of the old carrier’s cart along the 


frost-bound road—and you pity the old wife who sits peeping 
out between the opening of the tilt, on her.way to the neigh- 
bouring market-town. ‘The very dog walks under the cart in 
silence, as if to avail himself of the little shelter it affords, 
instead of frisking and barking beside his master, as he does — 
when ‘‘the leaves are green and long.” There is a dull, 
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leaden look about the sky, and you have no wish to climb the 
hill-top on which those grey clouds hang gloomily. You feel 
sorry for the poor donkey that stanjs hanging his head under 
the guide-post, and wish there were fiies about to make him 
whisk his ears, and not leave him altogether motionless. The 
‘‘ Jolly Farmer’’ swings on his creaking sign before the road- 
side alehouse, like the bones of a murderer in his gibbet-irons ; 
and instead of entering the house, you hurry past the closed 
door, resolved to warm yourself by walking quicker, for you 
think a glass of ale must be but cold drink on such a morning. 
The old ostler seems bent double through cold, as he stands 
with his hands in his pockets, and his pitchfork thrust into the - 
smoking manure-heap that litters the stable-yard. 

A walk in the country on a fine frosty morning in January 
gives the blood a healthy circulation, and sets a man wonder- 
ing why so many sit ‘‘croodleing”’ over the fire at such a 
season. The trees, covered with hoar-frost, are beautiful to 
look upon, and the grass bending beneath its weight seems ~ 
laden with crystal; while in the distance the hedges seem 
sheeted with May blossoms, so thickly that you might faney 
there was not room enough for a green leaf to peep out 
between the bloom. Sometimes a freezing shower comes 
down, and that is not quite so pleasant to be out in, for in 
a few moments everything around is covered with ice—the 
boughs seem as if cased in glass, the plumage of birds is 
stiffened by it, and they have’to give their wings a brisk 
shaking before they are able to fly; as for a bunch of red 
holly-berries, could they but retain their icy covering, they 
would make the prettiest ornaments that could be placed on a 
_ mantel-piece. ‘This is the time of year to see the beautiful 
ramification of the trees, for the branches are no longer hidden 
by leaves, and all the interlacings and crossings of exquisite 
network are visible—those pencilling of the sprays which too 
few of our artists study. Looking nearer at the hedges, we 
already see the tiny buds forming, mere specks on the stem, 
that do but little more than raise the bark; yet by the aid of 
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a glass we can uncoil the future leaves which summer weaves 
in her loom into broad green curtains. The snails are asleep; 
they have glued up the doorways of their moveable habita- 
tions; and you may see a dozen of their houses fastened to- 
gether if you probe among the dead leaves under the hedges 


with your walking-stick; while the worms have delved deep 


down into the earth, beyond the reach of the frost, and thither 
the mole has followed them, for he has not much choice of 
food in severe frosty weather. The woodman looks cold, 


though he wears his thick hedging gloves; for at this season 


he clears the thick underwood, and weaves into hurdles the 
smooth hazel-wands, or any long timber twigs that form the 
low thicket beneath the trees. He knows where the primroses 
are peeping out, and can tell of little bowery and sheltered 
hollows, where the wood-yiolets will ere long appear. The 
ditcher looks as thoughtful as a man digging his own grave, 
and takes no heed of the pretty robin that is piping its winter 
song on the withered gorse bushes with which he has just 
stopped up a gap in the hedge. Poor fellow, it is hard work 
for him, for the ground rings like iron when he strikes it with | 


his spade; yet you would rather be the ditcher than the old 


man you passed awhile ago, sitting on a pad of straw and 
breaking stones by the way-side, looking as if his legs were 
frozen. That was the golden-crested wren which darted 
across the road; and though the very smallest of our British 


‘birds, it never leaves us, no matter how severe the winter 


may be, but may be seén among the fir trees, or pecking 
about where the holly and ivy are still green. If thereisa 
spring-head or water-course unfrozen, there you are pretty 
sure to meet with the wagtail, the smallest of all our walking 
birds, for he marches along like a soldier, instead of jumping 
as if tied up in a sack, as most of our birds do when on the 
ground. Now the blue titmouse may be seen hanging by its 
claws with its back downwards, hunting for insects in some 
decaying bough, or peeping about the thatched eaves of the 


_ cottages and outhouses, where it will pull out the straw to 
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stir up the insects that lie snug within the thatch. In the 
hollows of trees, caverns, old buildings, and dark, out-of-the- 
way places, the bats hibernate, holding on by their claws, 
while asleep, head downwards, one over another, dozens toge- 
ther, there to await the coming of spring, along with the 
insects which will then come out of their hiding-places. 

But unsightly as the bat appears to some eyes, there is no 
cleaner animal living, in spite of all our poets have written 
against it; for it makes a brush of its droll-looking little 
head, which it pokes under its umbrella-like wings, not 
leaving a cranny unswept, and parts its hair as carefully as 
a ringleted beauty. As for the insects it feeds upon, they 
are now in a state of torpor; most of the butterflies and moths 

are dead; those summer beauties that used to sit like folded 
pea- ilonsennl swinging on the flowers, have secured their eggs 
from the cold, to be hatched when the primrose-coloured sky 
of spring throws its warm light over the landscape. None of 
our clever warehouse packers can do their work so neatly as 
these insects; for after laying their eggs in beautiful and re- 
gular order, they fill up the interstices with a gum that hardens 
like glue, and protects them in the severest weather. -Those 
who wish for a good crop of fruit now hunt among the naked 
branches for these eggs, which are easily found through the 
dead leaves, to which they adhere. When these are destrgyed, 
there is no fear of young grubs gnawing and piercing the 
bloom; nor ean there be a better time to hunt for these 
destroyers of melting plums and juicy apples than in January. 
‘No doubt, the soft-billed birds that remain with us all the 
year round devour myriads of these eggs, and they serve 
to eke out the scanty subsistence these hardy choristers find 
strewn so sparingly in severe winters. low these birds 
manage to live through the killing frosts has long been a 
puzzle to our ablest naturalists; and after all their research, 
He alone knoweth without whose permission not a sparrow _ 
falls to the ground. 

‘Snow in the streets is very different from snow in. the 
country, for there it no sooner falls than it begins to make 
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‘more dirt, and is at once nial into mud by a thousand 


passing feet on the pavement, while in the roadway the horses 
and vehicles work it into “‘slush,”’ which only a brisk shower 
of rain can clear away. In the country snow is really white; 
there is none of that™grey, dirty look about it, which is seen 
in localities that neighbour upon town, but it lies on the fields, 
as Milton says, like— 
“ A wintry veil of maiden white.” 

The embankments look like stately terraces formed of the 
purest marble, and the hills in the distance are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the fleecy clouds that crown their summits ; 
while the wild open moors and hedgeless commons look like a 
sea of foam, whose waves were suddenly frozen into ridgy 
rest, the buried bushes only showing like loftier crests. 
Vehicles pass along the scarcely distinguishable road with a 
strange, dull, muffled sound, like objects moving before the 
eye in a dream, so much do we miss the gritty and grinding 


noise which the wheels make in the dust of summer. "What a 


different aspect the landscape presents when viewed from 
some neighbouring eminence! But for a few prominent land- 


- marks, we should hardly know it was the same scene that we 
-_Jooked upon in summer. Where the hedges then stretched like 


green walls across the country, we see but whitened barriers ; 


for the only dark object that now catches the eye is the river 


that goes rolling between its powdered banks. The appear- 
ance of the village, too, is altered; the picturesque thatched 
roofs of the cdttages have vanished, and but for the smoke 


that.curls above the scene, you might fancy that all the inha- 
- \bitants had fled, for neither flocks nor herds are seen or heard 


bleating and lowing from the fields, and all out-of-door 
employment has ceased. You hear the ringing of the black- 
smith’s hammer, and as you return when the day darkens, 
will see the light of his forge fall with a crimson glare across 
the snow-covered road. Even the striking of the church clock . 
falls upon the ear with a deadened sound, and tlie report of 


the sportsman’s gun dies away as soon as heard, leaving no 
prolonged echo behind.— Book of Days. 
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An Pol Bathing Festibal. 
BY A MISSIONARY. 


Maxy years ago it was the custom at missionary meetings to talk so 
much about idolatrous festivals, that the Christian public had to listen 
to the same tales and descriptions over and over again. No wonder they 
got tired of them, and the descriptions soon ceased. The present gene- 
ration remember hearing them in their childhood, they don’t hear them 
now, and the natural conclusion is, that the festivals themselves have 
ceased ; so that I verily believe, from what I can remember of my own 
impressions previously to leaving England, and from what I can gather 
now, the common opinion is that idolatry is almost at an end. I have 
thought, therefore, that it might not be superfluous or uninteresting if I 
were in a few words to describe one of these festivals that actually took 
place only last week here. 

The Snan Jatra, or bathing festival, was held on the 12th of June. 
The morning was very threatening, and about ten o’clock very heavy 
rain began to fall, and at intervals throughout the day the showers 
were very copious. We went out soon after ten and found a considerable 
number already assembled. Special trains have just arrived, bringing 
with them their living cargo to swell the multitude of the worshippers of 
Juggernaut. All ages and apparently all classes join in the festival. 
- Young children, and men and women tottering with age, are there. 
Let us walk along the road with the aoe ae and observe the scene 
asiwe go. 

On both sides rude sheds have been run up, in which almost every 
concdivable thing is sold. Fruit, fish, vegetables of all kinds, brushes, 
combs, rings, toys, pictures of the very rudesit description, uncouth shapes 
of animals fashioned in mud and painted in blue, green, red, yellow, or 
any gaudy colour to catch the eye—all these things abound. Here is a 
blind man whom we recognise as having been a regular visitor for years. 
Sitting down by the road-side, he holds out his hand and sings some 
mournful ditty, and calls on the passers-by to pity his state and for the 
sake of Juggernaut to help him. Some put down a little rice before 
him, others a few cowries, and some few throw him a pice or two. Here 
is an image, another of their gods, set upon a small impromptu altar and 
covered overhead with a screen of calico. A Brahmin stands by the side — 
beating a gong and calling for offerings: the multitude pass by scarcely 
heeding, and some few only seem to have piety or care enough to offer a 
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little. And though by the end of the day a rather large heap of rice may 
be seen, and several pice be counted before the images, yet it is by no 
means so much as a stranger would suppose would be given to the 
deities. | 

Here is a group of singing men and singing women, with cymbals and 
tambourines, playing and dancing, while every now and then between the 
trees and a little off from the roads we catch a glimpse of temporary places 
erected, and hear the sounds of music and dancing. All seem glad and 
joyous, but it is with the revelry of hell. Licentiousness and profanity, 
that we can scarcely imagine, reign there. "We pass by one of the great 
temples, and soon are at the entrance of the Christian village. In the 


distance stands the chapel, and close by a plain shed, where there is a 


body of native preachers, lifting up their voices in the midst of the 
universal wickedness, on behalf of righteousness, temperance, and the 
judgment to come. | ‘ 

Let us go inside and listen. The crowd stands outside, listening very 
patiently and attentively: they are not at all angry as they hear the 
evils of their system exposed ; they laugh at the exposure of the vices and 


follies of their gods ; they devour every word that is said, and apparently 


quite agree with all the preacher says. He finishes, and then Mr. M 
speaks. As he is speaking, the crowd in the road thickens more and 
more ; the excitement increases; and there rushes along the road a body 


* of lattials, or club-men, preceding one of the great men for whose arrival 


the priests wait. Ina moment the throng around the preaching-station 
joins them, and not a man is left. The excitement is so great that the 
preaching must stop for a time. So we go out too, to observe what is 
going on. We push on with the stream. The shops still continue. Here 
is a batch of what we call “ ups-and-downs,’’ so common to an English’ 
fair. They are all still now, though they have been and will be busy 
enough. How dense the crowdis! We can scarce push our way 
through. <A drizzling rain is falling, but there is no room to keep an 
umbrella up. | 

To our left is Juggernaut’s car; all around are men, women, and 
children, packed as closely as men, women, and children can be. Look 
down the road, to the left and right. As far as you can sce, nothing but a 
waving sea of heads. Every tree is filled with human beings, and every 
house-top is covered. Perched on the top of the cocoa-nut trees, whose 
branchless trunks out-top the trees around, you will see one or two 
venturesome beings. Right before you is the plain, heaving with 
sweating, steaming men and women. On the far-off side of the plain 
stands the temple. Look; they have brought out the god. How carefully 
he is wrapped up. He is hoisted on the top of the reservoir, so that 
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he can be seen by all around. What an ugly monster he is! His goggle 
eyes stare fiercely ; his grinning mouth stretches all across his face ; his 
stunted arms are fixed close to his side; and he looks altogether a hideous, 
helpless, mis-shapen monster. See, they fasten on the stumps of his 
arms a pair of silver hands; and now, lest the sun should smite him, or 
the rain hurt him, they hold over him a large umbrella; and lest the heat 
should overcome him, one stands behind with a large in, made from the 
palm leaf, and fans him gently. 

And now what do they wait for? For the great man to come to give 
the order to proceed. Ah, here he is. A larger crowd of lattials—a 
fiercer rush—the dense multitude opens—the great man passes—the gaps 
close up, and all wait in expectation as before. Flowers and fruit are 
thrown up as offerings to the god. Suddenly there is the stir amongst 
the multitude just around the reservoir; and now the officiating priest 
gets up by the side of the god, and pours over him water, milk, ghee, &c., 
and as the liquid runs down the face of the hideous, grinning monster, the 
whole crowd bend with their hands to their face, and shout out, 


‘“‘Hurree Bol! Hurree Bol! Victory to J Victory to 


Juggernaut !”’ 

Oh, you want to see a scéne like that to know what Paul meant when 
his spirit was stirred within him as he saw the city was wholly given to 
idolatry. Without exaggeration there must h n at least 40,000 persons 
gathered together, and gathered together not for\the purposes of the fair, 
but to do honour to Juggernaut. Do you ask when this was? In this 
present month and year, June, 1862. Do you ask where? Within 
fifteen minutes’ walk of the place where Carey, Marshman, and Ward 
laboured for years, of the place which was for sO long a time the head- 


quarters of the mission; on the very spot where the Gospel has been . 


preached week after wih for many a year, within eyesight of the Christian 


village of Johnnugger, where a congregation assembles ev ery tes and 


where services are regularly conducted. 
It has struck me that a plain statement of facts like the above might 
remind some of our friends at home, that notwithstanding all that has 


been done, and all the blessings that have been given, the work in India 
is as yet only begun. 


A Distressing Occurrence. 


Ox day in the latter end of November last, the Comet, belonging to the 
isle of Whithorn, with about sixty tons of coal on board, put into the 
harbour of Garliestown in consequence of a head wind. From the low 
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tides, and the hour at which she made the harbour, she took the ground 
on a sand-bank at a short distance from the quay. Next day, about noon, 
as the tide was flowing, five men were engaged in docking the vessel, 
when a person standing on the quay observed that she was about to 
heel over. He forthwith gave an alarm, and four out of the five, by 
means of this timely warning, succeeded in keeping clear. The fifth, a 
man named William Loch, a labourer, residing in Garliestown, was not 


so fortunate, his movements having been impeded by the soft, adhesive 


sludge on which he was standing. He was caught by the hull of the 
vessel as it went over, the bulwarks resting on his loins, leaving his head, 
arms, and the upper part of his body free. The critical nature of his 
situation was at once seen. The fast-flowing tide of this coast was 
coming in rapidly, and it was known that the prostrate body would 
be submerged in the course of an hour if the superincumbent weight 


- of the vessel could not be shifted from pressing upon the poor sufferer. 


In the course of a few minutes all the seamen, carpenters, and able-bodied 
men in Garliestown were upon the spot, and every effort was made, by | 
means of blocks, and wedges, and ropes, to lift the vessel a few inches 
and rescue poor Loch from her tenacious grasp. All these, alas! were in 
vain ; and by the time the salt water had reached the prostrate prisoner, it 
was evident that his fate was sealed. The scene which ensued was truly 
pitiable and most heart-rending: it was witnessed by a large nurthber of 
spectators, among whom there was hardly a dry eye, and who were 


. hushed into solemn silence by the sad and impressive event. At this 


period the Rev. Thomas Young, of the Congregational Church, walked 
into the water beside the drowning man, engaged in prayer, and drew his 


attention to thoughts befitting the sudden and inevitable change awaiting 


him. His last words to his companions were, “Oh! take off my vest and 
cover my head, so that I may not see the watcr.”’ An effort was made to 
do this, but the garment could not be removed, and his face was covered 
with a napkin just as the tide was rising around him. In the course . 
of a few minutes after this the cold green waves covered the body, and 
the sorrowing crowd dispersed, their sorrow being the deeper because 
they were obliged to look on the fatal flow of the tide with helpless 
glances. This sad occurrence-in our lovely bay has cast a deep gloom 
over the inhabitants of Garliestown. No more mournful scene has been 
witnessed on our coast since the drowning of the Wigtown martyrs in the 
waters of the Bladnoch.—Dwinfries Cour‘ier. | | 
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The Great Object of Sunday School Teaching. By Mr. C. Reed. 

Sunday School Classification. By Mr. R. N. Collins. 

Public Meeting at Mansion House ; Speeches of Mr. Alderman Abbiss— Rev. 
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The Qualifications of an Efficient Sunday School Teacher. By Rev. J. Inglis. 
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Fitch, M.A. 
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the circulation of the Youru’s MaGazine. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from T. W. 
W. W.P.;:M.A.S.; M. Ci; R. E. | 

E. W. B., too heavy; and J. F. H., rather too simple for our pages, 

M. C., having already engaged for a series of papers on ‘‘ Great Men of 
the Past,’ we are obliged to decline your article, ‘Lord Bacon’s 
Ambition,”’ which would otherwise have been accepted. 


We purpose occasionally inserting pieces of music with pianoforte 
accompaniment, and shall be glad to receive suitable pieces, addressed to 
“The Editor of the Youth’s Magazine,” 46, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS CUTS, 
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In Packets, 12 for Threepence ; 24 for Sixpence ; and 48 for One Shilling. 


50th Thousand, crown 8vo, 32 pp., Twenty Engravings, price Twopence. 


THE PICTORIAL MODEL OF THE TABERNACLE 
IN THE WILDERNESS, its Rites and Ceremonies, as Jnaugurated 
by Moses. and Practised under his Superintendence. With Explanatory 
Observations. By Joun DiLWortu. 
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3 at Chester. 


HAD, of course, heard of Chester. I had 
been within eighty miles of it. I had read 
fragmentary descriptions of it im newspapers 
and magazines ; but had never seen it. 

I could imagine its ancient streets and vene- 
rable cathedral; but what was ‘‘ the Roodee”’ ? 
what were ‘the Rows,” and “ the city walls,”’ 
whereon two or three might walk abreast? 

In vain I sought, by the aid of kindred ob- 
jects, to picture these. I had seen London 
wall, but that was only a fragment of ruins; © 
I had been in Paternoster Row, but that is 
only a narrow lane; and I had——no, I had 
not seen a ** Roodee”’ anywhere. ‘There imagi- 
nation altogether failed; and I felt that the 
only way to arrive at a satisfactory idea of 
these peculiar features of Chester would be to go there © 
and see them. | 

Years passed away, and no opportunity ocveil of grati- 
fying this laudable desire until October last, when, being 
unexpectedly at S , which is only forty miles from 
Chester, and having a day disengaged, I resolved to dedi- 
cate it to the realization of my long-cherished wish. 

In this age of steam, we talk of travelling forty miles as 
complacently as our ancestors did of four; and in less than 
ten minutes after I had made up my mind to go, I was 
going, and that with a speed which brought me to my 
destination whilst the morning was yet in its prime. 

The station, one of the largest in this country, is a noble 
pile of buildings, light, — and commodious ; : wre as six 
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: country, meet here, it presents a scene of complexity and 
aa bustle rather bewildering to a stranger. 
Te My first visit was to ‘the Rows;” and as I entered 
them in Watergate Street (see engraving), I could not but 
at once acknowledge that they were unique, citterent to any- 
| thing that I had imagined or seen. 
| | How shall I describe them? Imagine a line of say forty 
ee houses, all ancient, many of them with the gable roof and 
' antique carved fronts characteristic of the architecture of the 
seventeenth century. Level with the street there are the 
| usual shops; the first-floor front rooms are entirely removed— 
| both front and side walls—the upper part of the houses being 
supported by stout wooden pillars, as shown in our engraving; 
and the back rooms on the first floors being converted into 
shops with glazed fronts, &c. Horses and vehicles proceed 
along the street, but foot-passengers ascend by steps to the 
covered arcade thus formed, walking on the tops of the shops 
below, having another row of shops on one hand, and on 
the other a balcony, over which they look into the street. 
beneath. 

The principal shops in the town are located in “the Rows,”’ 
and many of them are very capacious and elegantly fitted ; 
whilst the effect of two lines of shops, one over the other, 
: 1s very singular, and not to be seen in any other city in 
the world. 
| There are four of these ‘‘ Rows;” and for a considerable 
time I wandered through them, examining the numerous 
| mementoes of the past which they contain, and gazing upon 
| the fine old carvings on the opposite houses, till warned 
by the mid-day chimes that it was time to direct my steps 
elsewhere. 
| | A short walk down a eset | brought me to the city | 
; walls, which, although probably built by the Romans, are : 
still entire, and afford a capital promenade, being sufficiently 
wide to allow two, and in parts three, persons to walk abreast- 
They enclose the city proper, are a little more than a mile and 
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three-quarters in circumference, and being lofty, command on 
all sides an extensive prospect. 

I went entirely round, but have not space to describe all the 
various objects of interest which I saw. : 

The view overlooking the river Dee, with a wide expanse of 
country beyond, bounded by the Welsh mountains in the 
distance, is particularly beautiful. 

The river is spanned by three bridges, one of which, the 
Grosvenor Bridge, stretches across with only a single arch, 
and is said to be the finest one-arch bridge in the world. As 
viewed from some parts of the walls its appearance is very 
striking. | 

Just beyond this bridge, bounded on one side by the river 
and on the other by the walls, lies another object of my 
search, ‘‘ the Rowdee,” which is nothing more nor less than 


the race-course, a large, level plot of ground, appropriated 


by the youthful citizens to cricket, foot-ball, kite-flying, 


and other out-door amusements, except on occasion of the 


annual races, when it is the scene of amusements of a ques- 
tionable character. 

its peculiar designation, ‘the Roodee,” is a corruption of 
“the Rood Kye,” a name the origin of which cannot be traced 
beyond a very doubtful ancient Saxon legend. 

On the north-eastern side of the walls are two towers, 
named respectively ‘the Water Tower’ and ‘the Phoonix 
Tower ;”? the former still showing traces of the injury it 
sustained during the siege of Chester,. a.p. 1646, and the 
latter remarkable from the fact that on its summit Charles 1. 
stood, in September, 1645, and witnessed the defeat of his 
army on Rowton Moor. ‘The view from this tower is very 
extensive, including the varied scenery of the Vaie Royal, 
the Delamere Forest, the winding river, and the distant ocean. 

Having completed the cireuit of the walls, I next pro- 
ceeded to the cathedral, and informing the attendant verger of 
my desixve to see every part of the edifice usually shown to 
visitérs, under his guidance made a thorough exploration. 
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The cathedral is small compared with others in this country, 
and externally has few architectural embellishments ; but it is 
interesting on account of its great antiquity, having been 
erected soon after the Norman conquest. 

Every nook and corner of the building has its tradition, 
every monument its story, and marvellous legends of monastic 
origin perpetuate the fame of abbots and bishops whose 
effigies have crumbled into dust, and the records of whose 
many virtues, though deeply inscribed in stone, have been 
swept away by “ decay’s effacing fingers.”’ 

As I walked round the shady cloisters and descended to 
the gloomy crypt, my thoughts reverted to the time when 
this edifice was tenanted by monks and friars, who, instead. 
of the simple truths of the Gospel, taught the false doctrines 
of the Romish Church, and keeping back from the people the 


word of life, gave them the traditions of the fathers, making 


religion a thing of rites and ceremonies, spreading over the 
land the dark clouds of superstition and fanaticism. 
But now, these same venerable walls echo, day by day, the 


saving truths of God’s word, and witness the simpler forms of 


Christian worship, whilst the people at large possess for 
themselves the Bible, the charter and bulwark of religious 
hberty. 

These old cathedrals are valuable if they serve no other 
purpose than to suggest such contrasts as these, and excite a 
thankful recognition of our privileges. 

On emerging from the cathedral, I found that I had yet an 
hour before the departure of the train that was to take me to 
London; and for this I found abundant occupation in hastily 
inspecting the Castle, the Corn Exchange, Town Hall (since 
destroyed by fire), and some fine old houses in Foregate 
Street: then, as time, tide, and trains wait for no man, I 
reluctantly returned to the station, and soon bade farewell— 
though I hope not a final one—to the quaint old city of 
Chester. 
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OR, 


THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


CHAPTER THREAT. 


Mr. GRAHAM was even more vexed at the report his son 
had brought home than he had chosen to show; and long after 
the brother and sister had gone to their rooms, he still sat 
meditating upon it with increasing vexation. That it was 
entirely Ned’s own fault he was no higher in his form, 
Mr. Graham never for one moment doubted; or rather, 
perhaps, he would not suffer his mind to rest upon the doubt, 
and contemplate the possibility of the ‘boy’s abilities bemg in 
any way to blame. He had made up his mind that his 
son was to be talented and distinguished; and he would 
not allow himself to see that he was not the one, and was 
not therefore lhkely to be the other. No; rather than 
acquiesce in the belief that Ned’s abilities were only ordi- 
nary, he preferred thinking him*idle and indifferent. ‘The 
ease admitted of a cure in the one instance, in the other it 
did not. To be sure, Mr. Ridley gave him a good character 
for diligence ;* but then, of course, he did not know of how much: 
oreater things he was capable. Why should not Ned Graham 
do as well as Alfred Hardy? There could be but one answer: 
Because he would not. Possibly, too, Mr. Ridley might be in 
fault: he did not urge him .on, did not pay him sufficient 
attention; very likely favoured this young Hardy, whom 
every one seemed so bent upon crying up to the skies. 

But there were other schools besides the one at lingham ; 
and though, for many reasons, Mr. Graham preferred having 
the boy at home, he was quite determined that if Lhingham 
would not do him justice, some other place should; and so 
he told Ned the next morning, not exactly in those terms, but 
giving him to understand, that if his progress were not much 
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more satisfactory during the ensuing than it had been during 
the past half-year, he might expect to be sent somewhere else. 
If anything had been needed to increase the mtense desire 
which had taken possession of Ned’s mind to gain one of 
the Midsummer prizes, this would have done so. Of all 
things he dreaded the idea of leaving his home; and to 


leave it as a punishment, and by, as it would seem, his 
own dault, would be doubly painful. He began first to 
+e wonder whether he had really been doing his best, and, 


secondly, to wish with all his might that he were as clever 
as Hardy or Kemp. It seemed very hard, that with the 


best -will in the world, he showld not be able to do as 


well as Kemp, who never gave himse!f any trouble about 
his lessons, and yet always managed to gct through some- 
how or other. Mr. Ridley, certainly, often told him that 
he might do a great deal better if he would exert himself 
more; whereas he never said anything of the sert to Ned, 
apparently taking it for granted that he did his best as it 
was. Ned’s ideas were rather confused at present; and 
he did not feel at all clear whether it would not, all things 
considered, be better to be hke Kemp, who, idle though he 
was, always took a higher place in the form than himself. 
if people’s exertions were to be judged of by their results, 
as Kita said, it would seem that Kemp had the best of it. 

Full of these thoughts, Ned had betaken himself after 
breakfast to the school-room, where he was soon joined by 
Ktta, who found him with a school-book before him, looking 
none of the brightest. 

“Tho first day of the holidays to go bothering yourself 
with that!” she exclaimed, noticing the book. “W hy, you 
will have oceans of time if you begin this day three weeks. 
Tt would be much more sensible if you were to come and 
skate.”’ 

“T’ll come by-and-by,” said Ned, with a yawn and a sigh. 
‘“] must do some of this first. I shall never get it done, if I 
don’t begin at once. I can’t learn things all in a minute.” 
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‘ But just this first day,’ pleaded Etta; and then she added, 
after a pause, ‘1 believe you would get on just as well, 
and better too, if you did not take so much time. It only 
stupifies you.”’ 

“But what am I to do, Etta? Work as hard as Iwill, I 
can’t do as well as Kemp and Hardy.”’ | 

“Try my plan: don’t look at a book, unless you feel 
particularly inclined, till a day or two before the end of the 
holidays. It will come to just the same thing in the end, 
I believe, and be very much pleasanter.”’ : 

Ned shook his head. ‘*That is what Kemp does; but 4 

‘‘Well, and he is always above you,” interrupted Etta: 
see I am right.” 

were as clever as Kemp 

‘‘As clever as Kemp! I’m sure you are.” 

Ned did not contradict her, knowing by experience that 
it would be useless; but he said, rather dolefully, ‘‘1 wish 
I knew who were going: to try for the ‘Punic Wars.’ Kemp > 
won’t, I know; I heard him say it was too much trouble. 
If Hardy didn’t either, 1 really do think I might get it.” 

‘He ought to be contented with the verse-prizes ; it isn’t 


fair for him to try for all,” said Etta. ‘TI tell you what, V’ll 


talk to Rachel; shell know.all about it. But I do wish you 
wouldn’t look so migerable, Ned; there’s plenty of time 
between this and Midsummer. I dare say papa will forget 
all about it; and if he doesn’t, VIl make Mr. Ridley talk 
to him. 1 won’t let him send you away; it would be 
horrid.”? So saying, Etta, tindmg that Ned was not to be 
turned from his purpose, left the school-room, and a few 
minutes after she might have been seen walking quickly 
down the drive, and along the road which led to Iingham. 
Just at the entrance of the town she stopped before a 


good-sized, newly-built house, with a garden in front and a 


greenhouse and stables behind. Etta rang the bell, asked 
for Miss Ilardy, and was shown into the drawing-room, 
where Rachel and her mother were sitting. After some 
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polite inquiries for Mr. Graham and Ned, Mrs. Hardy soon 
went away to see about some household arrangements, and the 


two girls were left alone. 


This was just what Etta wanted ; but yet she scarcely 
knew how to bring up the subject of the prizes naturally, 
without seeming to have any particular object in so doing. 


However, simple-minded Rachel saved her the trouble by 


beginning almost directly to talk about Alfred and his sue- 
cessful examination. It was the subject uppermost in her 
mind just then; and she was glad of any fresh person to 
whom she might relate Mr. Ridley’s compliments. 

Etta answered as cordially as she could, and observed 
carelessly, ‘‘1 suppose he means to have all the prizes next 
half.’’ 

“He will try,’ answered Rachel quite unsuspiciously, and 
little knowing how eagerly Etta was waiting for her answer. 


‘“‘ At least I think he said he should, if he had time.” 


‘Not for the history prize though, I should think,” said 
Etta cautiously. ‘‘There is not much glory to be gained by 
that: anybody with patience could do it.”’ 

‘‘Alfred doesn’t work for glory,’ said Rachel quietly. 


“He thinks it mght. I hope he won’t work too hard 
though, or I am afraid he will be ill again, as he was last 
year.”’ 


“‘T wouldn’t let him, if I were you,” said Etta, seizing upon 
what seemed to be a hopeful oie ‘““if he over-w ovke now 
he will only have to be idle by-and-by.”’ 

‘Yes, so I tell him,” said Rachel frankly, and wondering 
how it was that she felt so much less afraid of Etta than 
usual this morning. 

“They will have a great deal of reading to do for these 
prizes,”’ pursued the latter, ‘especially for the history; a 
great deal more than I should ever get through, if I began 
now, in addition to all the other work. It makes one’s head 
ache so, reading in the evening; and they have no other 
time.”’ | 
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‘No; and I’m sure Alfred has quite enough now to do 
when he comes in,” rejoined Rachel, feeling more unfayour- 
ably disposed towards the ‘‘ Punic Wars”’ than she had done 
befdre. 

Etta saw that she had gained the first step: Rachel was 
afraid of her brother’s doing too much, and would certainly 
do her best to dissuade him from trying for the prize which 
{tta had set her heart upon Ned’s gaining. 

As she rose to go, Rachel asked her to come into the con- 
servatory, to see a favourite rese tree, which had been’ a 
present from Alfred. 

“Tt is so very foiward, much forwarder than any of the 
others,’’ said she, proudly exhibiting it. Our cardener wants 
me to say it go to the show. He thinks it would be sure of 
a prize.”’ 

And do you mean to send it?”’ asked Etta. 

“T don’t quite know: not to please my self; Be: lL think he 
would be perhaps, if I didn, 1 am not sure 
that I like prizes.’ | | 

“Not lke prizes!”? exclaimed Etta in astonishment; 
“whi not ?”’ 

‘‘T mean,” said Rachel rather shyly, ‘I wish every body 
could get one.” 

‘That is just what I don’t, ” rejoined Ktta. ‘‘ If everybody 
got one, they would not be worth having.” | 

‘Only some must be disappointed, and that seems to spoil 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Etta shortly; and then wishing 
Rachel good-bye, she turned homewards. 


“What an odd girl she is!” thought she to herself. “J 
believe she will persuade Alfred not to try: so much the 
‘better for Ned. It is too provoking to have these Hardys 
always coming in one’s way. Not lke prizes! how Rachel 
does prose, to be sure. It gives one the fidgets.”’ 
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in last Number of Taz Yourn’s 
_ page 15, that the reform of the year by Julius Cesar was; 


alter all, incomplete, though that emperor's successor, 
Augustus, had not sense enough to detect the deficiency. 


The astronomical year had been reckoned at 365} days, which 


was eleven mimutes and 12 seconds too much. This error 


“a seemed slight at first, hut, like all neglected mistakes, it soon 


grew into importance and called for redress. The call arose 


Romish branch of the Church Catholic and its Asiatic branch 
welated to the time for celebrating Easter. If we incline to 


think such a matter scarcely worth a dispute, we are. either 
more foolish or more wise than our forefathers. They did 


dispute fiercely about it, till at length the dispute was settled 
by bishops and others, in solemn council assembled, in the 


Day should fall on the first Sunday next after the full moou 


which happens wpon or next after March 2ist; and if the 


fall moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday 


a 


in @ singular manner. One of the many disputes between the @ 


early part of the fourth century, who decreed that “Kester 


March 21st was taken as the day ofthe springequinox; 
but the fall moon and the spring equinox belong to the astro. 


nomiosl year; March Zist, like all other dates, belongs to the 


ae eommon year. ‘The first would not change, the last did. 
= § + Nearly 12 minutes in a year, continually occurring, grew into . 
- a day in little more than 100 years, which would at that time 


be the difference between the March 2st ; and 


— colebrated Pope, Gregory av. 1582, the difference 
= had become ten days. To obey the decree of the council, 


therefore, would occasion the observance of Easter at the _ 


wroug Gme, or ten days must by some means be dropped out : . 
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“In, 1582 Queen Blisaboth waa occupying the 
Sho people had recently shaken off Papal: but 


Were they again to recognise that authasiéy in a | 


this? ‘Not they, indeed! ‘The error was suffered to goon Git 
the middle of the last century, when it was enacted by the lexis- 
lature, that after September 2nd, 1752, eleven days, the Gin, 
September 14th. The sams 


25th, should thenceforth begin January Ist. ‘Deiat 
to were writen in Doky an 
Ggures:denoting two years; thus, 1744.. 
‘Now Style and Old Style arose out of this law, against wh 
therefore, strong objections were felt. was 
with Heaven’s ordination of the time.: 
the change. It was Popish! 
eleven days were stolen from the people! Gn 


may be found in some churchyards bearing witness 


these strong objections. ‘In a village. churchyard. in. York 
shire, for example, a stone records-of some old. 


that he died March 24th, 1788, and was buried Masch —— 


1789, the village story being, that the good ran, fom = 
very naturel dislike of being Nuried alive, laft 


his property contingent on his body’s being kept a 


without burial. ‘The -truth is, that the old. villager end his — 
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_ bers of Parliament were made to depend on the candidates 


- the people the eleven days of which they had been robbed. 
* The very cattle in the fields were said to sympathize in the 
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Style. The controversy became political, and votes for mem-— 


promising to employ their legislative influence to get back for 


good Protestant feeling,which rejected the Pope’s Christmas 


Day. Whereas they always went reverently on their knees 


at the time which in former years they had been accustomed 
thus to adore. New Style was nothing to them. Ga Style 
was the Christmas of their devout rejoicing. | 

Quite as much heat,’and more folly, disgraced the dispute 
on the other side. Happily it is now almost forgotten. Old 
Style and New Style do not disturb our Christmas family — 


gatherings, nor do they interfere with the deeds of benevo- 


lence by which, from time immemorial, this merry § season has 
been distinguished. 

Among the things contained in the Almanack, and not 
generally understood, are six, mostly placed together on one 
page. A word of explanation on each may be added. 

1. The Gotpen NuMBER, a number ranging from 1 to 19, 
denotes the place of the year in a Lunar Cycle, according to 


which the moon’s changes occur on the same days of the 


months and at the same hours of the day every 19th year. 
This cycle was discovered by Meton, a Greek astronomer; and 
the discovery was deemed so important, as to obtain for the 
astronomer a crown of gold, decreed by the senate, and to 
merit also that the figures from 1 to 19 should be inscribed in 


golden numbers on the public tablets. The Golden Number &§ 


for 1863 is 2, denoting that the world has advanced two years 
into the current Lunar Cycle. 

2. The Sotar Cycie comprises a period of 28 years, and 
serves to show that every 28th year January Ist falls on the 
same day of the week, and that thus all other days of the year 
and dates correspond with each other. The number standmg 
against the Solar Cycle for 1863 is 24, indicating that we are 
within four years of the end of the presént cycle. 
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3. The Roman Invrcrion, or sometimes the Inprcrion, is a 


-eycle of 15 years, we can scarce tell how obtained, except’ that 


it is supposed to mark the time within which the old Roman 
emperors issued an edict respecting taxation. The Pope 
adopted the Indiction from a.p. 313, a first year of this sup- 
posed cycle. The year 1863 is the 6th year of the Roman 
Indiction. 

4. The Jutian Perro is a cycle of 7980 years, produced 
by multiplying the preceding cycles together. It was imagined 
by Julius Scaliger, a learned Italian physician of the first half 
of the sixteenth century, and sprung from a year at which all 
the preceding cycles started from the same point. This poimt 
was 4713 years before our present era. 4713 and 1863 added 
together give 6576, the figure which stands against the Julian 
Period for the present year. 

The word cycle, many of our readers will remember, is the 
Greek word for circle anglicised, and it means in this connec- 


tion that the several points referred to perfectly correspond in 


the years respectively next after the cycles have been com- 
pleted. 

5. The Dominican or Sunpay Lerrer is one of the first 
seven letters of the alphabet, representing the days of the 
week, and used in Almanacks generally to mark the Sundays 
throughout the year. The Dominical Letter for each year is 
that one of the seven whose place in the alphabet corresponds 
with the day in January on which the first Sunday in the year 
falls. The first Sunday in 1863 is January 4th; D, therefore, 
the fourth letter in the alphabet, is the Dominical Letter for 


the year. 


6. The Epacrt is the figure which represents the moon’s age 
on the last day of the preceding year. The moon was 10 days 
old December 31st, 1862; 10, a is the Epact for 
1865. 

These things 1 have been explained lesal not because they 
are likely to be in much request among our readers, but 
because they are to be met with in Almanacks and in the 
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preface and tables of some editions of the Common Prayer 
Book. They are of little or no use in common life: some 
curious persons, however, employ them in calculating when 
ecclesiastical fasts and feasts will fall for ages and centuries 


yet to come; and others fancy they can get out of some of these 
things a little light as to howjfar back the creation of the 


world may be traced, and as to how long time will continue. 


We, however, will be mindful of the Saviour’s words: ‘It is 
not for you to know the times or the seasons, which the Father 


hath put in his own power”’ (Acts i. 7). 


Some Almanacks contain forecastings as to the weather ; 
and a few venture on what are called predictions, casting of 
nativities, and foreshadowings of what is to occur to individuals 
and nations ; and it must be acknowledged that publications of 
this class are greatly sought for on account of the light in such 
tatters which it is imagined they can give. 

Forecastings as to weather are entirely unreliable, ineeneadle 
as no science at present known indicates the weather for a 
twelvemonth and more to come. The Almanack forecastings 
for this year, and therefore for December, 1863, for example, © 
were in the printers’ hands in September or October, 1862. 
This will be quite enough to show their worthlessness. | 

Predictions, casting of nativities, and foreshadowings of 
fate, whether as to individuals or nations, would be beneath 
contempt, were not their charlatanry and wickedness so in- 
tensely mischievous. Perhaps Dean Swift dealt with this kind 
of thing in the only way in which, among reasonable persons, 
it deserves to be met. One Partridge was the cabalistic astro- 
loger of the Dean’s time, whose forecastings were unbearably 
insolent. ‘The Dean, as is well known, imitating Partridge’s 
style, published a prediction, in plain terms, that on a certain 


day Partridge himself would be smitten with violent illness, 


would linger a short time, and then die in fearful agonies. 


In vain did Partridge protest, after the day named by the 


Dean, that he was living and well. Swift replied with his 
utmost wit and raillery, that this could not be: the casting of 
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Partridge’s nativity, which told of his death as had been pre- 
dicted, could not fail. Swift was more than a match for Par- 
tridge in the use of the weapon he employed, under the shafts 
of which the astrologer did actually fall ill and die, because he 
could not persuade people that he was alive. The issue of the 
contest is to be regretted, but perhaps nothing else could so 
effectually have put down the deceit and the credulity at which 
the Dean’s spirit had been stirred within him. 

Seeing that the trumpery of Almanack predictions finds se 
much acceptance even in our day, we may sometimes be in 
clined to doubt whether there be abroad that intelligence an? 
love of truth which we sometimes hear. 


**Paullo majora canamus,”’ 


For there is growing intelligence, and consequently increas | 
ing love of truth, among the people. Well-instructed youth 
are contributing to this growth and increase. Wise teachings, 
steady endeavours, honest hearts and hands, and, more than 
all, God’s light shining from -His word, to which closer atten- 
tion is being given, aid this progress. Be it ours to help it 
forward, in dependence on His blessing who, in His own time 
and way, will ‘‘lift up the covering from all people,’’ and 
secure the triumph of the great cause of knowledge and virtue, 
truth and righteousness. 


A READER OF THE EARLIEST NUMBERS OF THE 
Youtu’s MAGAZINE. 


Srars shine brightest in the darkest night; torches are better for 
beating ; grapes come not to the proof till they come to the press; spices 
smell best when bruised ; young trees root faster for shaking; gold looks 
brighter for scouring ; juniper smells sweetest in the fire; the palm-tree 
proves the better for pressing. Such is the condition of God's people; 


they are most triumphant when most —— most glorious when most 
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Glycerine. 
‘Waste not, want not,” is an adage (we were going to say) 


‘as old as the hills. But if it cannot claim such high antiquity 


as these venerable landmarks, it can at any rate boast of an 
age which defies the researches of man to discover the name of 
him who first uttered it. Though familiar with the phrase, it 
by no means follows that we are equally well acquainted with 
the conservative principle it embodies. It is only recently that 
we have begun to understand the lesson that nature, in all its 
processes, has been ‘continually teaching us, namely, that in 
God’s earth nothing is ever wasted or lost, but in it there is a 
place and a use for everything. We were particularly struck 
with this fact the other day, while we stood chatting with a 
communicative chemist, into whose shop we had gone to pur- 
chase some Glycerine. On making a remark with reference to 
the small quantity to be obtained for one shilling, we were 
surprised to learn that only a few years ago this costly product 
was considered of no value, and was thrown away by the soap- 
boiler and candle-maker as so much refuse which considerably 
interfered with their several processes. The candle-maker, 
whose object was to produce an article that should give a 
pure and brilliant light, found his efforts impeded by the 
presence of Glycerine in the oils and fats which he used. 
And those who remember the old tallow dips, familiarly 
known as short sixes and long twelves, will want no 
artificial aid to remind them of the quality and quantity 
of the light derived from such sources: a light that only 
served to ‘“‘render darkness visible.’’ Nor will they readily 
forget the abominable smell which arose from one of these 
light-giving contrivances when blown out. The reader will © 
probably be as much surprised as we were when he learns that 
the small illuminating power and the suffocating stench were 
both due to the presence of this valuable commodity Glycerine, 
which the candle-maker at that time had not the skill to sepa- 
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rate from his fat. Now, the soap-boiler, who dealt in the 
same materials as his brother the candle-maker, found on 
adding an alkali to his fats and oils, that it combined with the 
stearic and oleic acids of the fat, and set free the Glycerime. 
But as he did not require this latter product in the manufac- 
ture of his soap, and was, moreover, ignorant of its value, and 
the purposes for which it is now available, he also wasted if. 
And to this day this valuable substance might have been 
thrown away as worthless refuse, had not the attention of a 
French chemist, Chevreul, been drawn to the investigation of 
the true nature and composition of various kinds of fatty acids. 
The result of his experiments proved that palm oil and most — 
- animad oils are made up of three elements; namely, stearic acid, — 
which is a hard white substance, and is that from which the 
stearine candles are made; oleic acid, which is a liquid; and 
Glycerine, a colourless syrupy fluid. Now, the composition of 
Glycerine, in 83 parts, is as follows :— 


83 


and some water. "While the stearic acid, of so much value to 


the candle-maker, in consequence of high illuminating power, 
consists of— 


Garber’, 
Hydrogen. . . .. 33 


In the latter we perceive an excess of carbon, the very sub- 
stance which is needed as a supporter of combustion. In 
the former the Glycerine combines with the hydrogen, the 
result being a diminished power of illumination; and this is 
the reason why the candle-maker seeks to get rid of this 
element in the manufacture of his wares. But no sooner had 
the nature of this substance been pointed out, than experiments 
were made to separate and obtain Glycerine in larger quanti- 
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ties and‘in'a purer state. ‘Hitherto the process of separation 


ad doen accomplished ‘by the admixture of lime with the fatty 


| __geidewhich produced ‘an impure kind of Glycerine, exceedingly 
| - d@iffivalt to purify and render available as an article of com- 


Subsequent improvements, however, in which heat 
steam have taken the place of the old lime process, enable 


manufacturer now to separate the Glycerine from the fatty 
gids in larger quantities, and to purify it by distillation. “7 


lias‘a chemical knowledge of the composition of oilsand | 


fats enabled the manufacturer not only to ‘get rid of a product 


ae that impeded his progress, but so to improve and purify it, 


of ‘commercs it chall bo more valuable than 


a | the elements from’ which it is separated. It is now largely 
in Of Ways. The medical man finds itavaluable 
_ gd@junct to his practice. The photographer avails himself of 74 


-jts properties in ‘his solutions for his sun-pictures. It may be 


_ taken as a substitute for cod-liver oil. An external application 


of it to the skin prevents the hands and lips from chapping. 
It is also found to be a good preservative for animal matter. 
Fish have been preserved in it for years without decomposition. 

- Unlike the fat and oil of which it forms a part, it is soluble 
' $n water, and has none of the greasiness or stickiness of the 
- ¢wo former substances. The perfumer disdains not its aid in 


- the concoction of his delicate and fragrant scents, and some of 


_ the softer sex are known to employ it in connection with rouge =| 


to give to their checks the delicate tinge of health. We might | 


multiply examples of its use, but we refrain, lest we weary 


our readers: enough has been said to show how a waste pro- 
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6 of Greece is so interwoven with fable and q 
that’ it is almost impossible to separate truth fom = 
fiction. “We cannot, indeed, speak with the least certainty a 


of anything that happened in that country, till about the a 


year ‘776 «3.c.; and we are thus compelled either to reject or a a 
question the accounts of the Argonautic expedition, the Trojan” 


- position’ of Greece, with reference to 
Africa, its lofty mountains, its broken coast, and 


numerous islands, all tended to originate and encourage tliat — = 


is genius and heroism which have won for the ancient Greek 

bis were engaged in a ferocious war among themselves, and = 
it was only when a common danger threatened them that they — 


- wnited for mutual defence. The Ionians of Asia Minor = 
rebelled against the Persians, and being originally a colony 


of Athenians, they sought and obtained help from Athens. a: 


With this help they proceeded to Sardis, the capital of the a 


Persian province of Asia Minor. They plundered and burnt it, 5 
and thereby so enraged Darius that he determined never to 


‘forgive the insult. In the spring of 490 3.c. an army and 


fleet were fitted out with the avowed intention of reducing i 


Greece, burning Athens to the ground, and taking ifs chiefs 
in chains to the feet of Darius. This expedition having com- 


pletely failed, a second attempt was made in September ofthe 

- same year. The Persians, to the number of 110,000, landedat = | 
Marathon, where 10,000 Athenians under Miltiades metand © 
completely defeated them, ‘These failures did not lessenthe 
determination of Darius to have his revenge; but before he  ™ 
could mature his plans he died, his with the 
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In 480 3.c. Xerxes led into Greece the most numerous 
army that was ever collected. At the pass of Thermopyle, 


Leonidas and his 300 Spartans arrested the progress of the 
‘whole Persian army for two days. The vast army then pro- 
-eeeded to Athens, while the fleet sailed into the Gulf of 
‘Salamis and shut in the Greek fleet. Xerxes so confidently 
calculated on success, that he had his throne erected on a rocky 
brow that overlooked the gulf. Around him were the princes 
‘of his empire, and on each hand secretaries were placed to 
take down the names of those who distinguished themselves 


during the battle. The size and number of the Persian 
vessels rendered it impossible for them to act in concert. This 
the Greeks perceived, and soon threw the whole fleet into 
confusion, and then utterly destroyed it. When Xerxes saw 
the gulf covered with the wrecks of his ships and the dead 
bodies of his men, he groaned, rent his clothes, and rushed 
about in an agony of grief. He at once hastened home in | 


_ abject terror, leaving his general, Mardonius, to accomplish 


the work which had proved too difficult for himself. Mar- 


- donius found it too difficult also, for having met the Greeks on 


the field of Platzea, he wasslain, his army was cut to pieces, and 
Greece was freed from all fear of another Persian invasion. 
For a century afterwards the struggle between nobles and 


‘people, and between state and state, led to constant war, during 


which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, rose by turns to be the head 
of the Greek confederacy. These struggles left the nation 
a readier prey to an invader, and in the year 338 B.c., Philip 
of Macedon, on the plains of Cheronea, completely destroyed 
the independence of Greece. After his assassination his son 
Alexander carried the Macedonian arms into Asia, and ter- 
minated the Persian monarchy by the overthrow of Darius 


Codomanus at Arbela, 331 The vast dominions of 
_ Alexander were divided into four parts by his generals, thus 


fulfilling the prediction contained in Daniel vii. 6. 
Greece fell to the share of Cassander. Mutual jealousies 
and want of good faith among the Greek states kept them at 
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constant war with each other, till, at the request of Athens, 
- Rome interfered, and in 146 3.c. Greece ‘was reduced to the 
rank of a Roman province. When in the fourth century 
Constantine made Constantinople the capital of the eastern 
part of his empire, Greece was included in that part, and on 
account of the prevalence of the Greek language, the whole 
territory was called the Greek empire. 

The division of the empire produced weakness sufficient to 
encourage furious hordes of barbarians to attack the empire 
in various parts. Alaric, King of the Goths, ravaged Greece ; 
so did Attila, King of the Huns, who spread blood and deso- 
lation around him, and called himself ‘‘ The Scourge of God.” 
Mahomet began to disseminate his doctrine about the year 
623 a.p., and having induced his countrymen to receive him 
as the Prophet of God, he entered on a system of conquest 
which was followed up by his successors under the name of 
Caliphs. Greece was ravaged by them, and,though they did 
not succeed in overthrowing the Eastern empire, they were a 
source of terror till the Turks‘in the eleventh century attacked 
and overthrew the Caliphate. In 1204 the Franks and 
Venetians divided Greece between them; Sclavonian robbers 
desolated the country for several centuries, and the Turks, 
under Mahomet II., besieged Constantinople, killed the 
Greek emperor, and put an end to the Eastern empire. This 
was in 1453 a.p., and twenty-eight years after Greece itself 
became subject to the Turks. 

For 350 years the unhappy country was ruled with great 
ferocity and barbarity. During their long servitude the 
Greeks showed tliemselves superior in every respect to their 
masters. Their merchants spread themselves through Europe, 
and carried on a remunerative traffic at every important 
seaport. The Sultans were so convinced of the superiority of the 
Greeks, that they chose some of their chief officers from among 
them. Though aware of the inferiority of their rulers, the 
Greeks continued to pay tribute, and appeared to willingly 
submit; but during the whole time of their oppression the 
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inhabitants of the mountains never ceased to manifest their 
_ bitter animosity. Their spirit gradually diffused itself among 
the people. The merchants scattered throughout Europe par- 
took of it. Even the men who held office under the Sultan 
joined in the desire to make a great effort to restore Greece to 
the Greeks. In 1821 they rebelled against their oppressors, 
and for several years a murderous war was carried on, the 
Greeks generally gaining the advantage. 
The poets, philosophers, and people of Europe generally 
: looked on with great interest, and by their writings, loans, 
and contributions, encouraged the strugglers; but the ruling 
powers were very unwilling to see the existing order of things 
upset, and recommended them to submit to their masters. 
When, however, the Sultan called in the Egyptians to his 
help, England, France, and Russia united to drive out the 
intruders. Their object was effected on 20th October, 1827, 
when in the Bay of Navarinothe Turkish and Egyptian fleets 
were completely destroyed. On 24th April, 1830, Greece was 
_ declared independent, and Capo-D’Istra, a Grecian noble, was 
made President. Capo-D’Istra being suspected of too strong 
leaning towards Russia, was murdered, and the protecting 
powers then decided that Greece should have a king. | 
Otho of Bavaria was chosen to this office, but the choice 
proved unfortunate. Otho was deformed in body, ill-featured, 
and of mean capacity, filled with the narrow views of an 
almost monastic education, and impressed with the idea that 
Bavarian tastes, fashions, buildings, and nobles, would 
greatly improve Greece. He carried this idea so far, that in 
1843 his subjects rose against the Bavarians, who filled all the 


highest offices in the state, and expelled them from the king- 
. dom. Many of the Greeks still felt that Greece was capable. 
| _ Of far greater things than the rule of Otho was likely to 
| develop, and this conviction grew and spread until on 24th 
hy of October, 1862, they again rose, and this time drove the 
1 king himself from the kingdom. After his departure a great 


desire was manifested by the Greeks to be ruled over by a Prince 
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of the English Reval Family, and Prince Alfred, who had 


produced a very favourable impression there during his visit 


in 1859, was generally desired to fill the vacant throne. This, 
however, would have been contrary to the agreement ori- 
ginally entered into by the three protecting powers, and 
England had also other reasons for not assuming such a 
responsibility. 
Ws: 


Sitting on a Stile: 


OR, 
REFLECTIONS ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


BY ANCIENT SIMEON. 


NO. I.—-CONCERNING LITTLE THINGS. 


Ir will be necessary to begin by stating two facts concern- 
ing myself. 

Fact No. 1. I am much given to meditation and reflection. 

Not of that dry and dreary character which sometimes 
finds its way into print under such attractive titles as ‘“Me- 

ditations on a Daisy,”’ or, ‘‘ Reflections on a Tombstone.” 
I am not sentimental enough for the one class of topic, and 
the other is too lachrymal. 
_ Neither do I adopt the orthodox plan of retiring inte my 
study, and, seated at a table well strewed with books and 
papers, do my meditations at the rate of so many pages per 
day; for, sad to tell, I have no study, and if I had, and sat 
myself down in an easy chair with the express purpose of 
meditating, in ten minutes I should be sound asleep. 

But I have a way of my own of turning things over 
and over in my mind, which with me passes current for 
meditation ; and every now and then I arrive at certain con- 


clusions upon the subjects thus digested, and these I call 
yeflections.”’ 
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Fact No. 2. From my youth upwards I have had a 
strange partiality for stiles, and for putting these stiles to an 
unusual purpose. | 

The very word ‘‘stile” suggests at once a picture of a 
country road, in which, presently, we come to an opening in 
the hedge, and through said opening we see a pleasant foot- 
path winding through a meadow, access to wii path is 
barred by a stile. 

Just so; and most people with time on their hands, and no 
other object before them than to take a walk, would at once 
cross the stile, and stroll through the meadow. But J should 
stop short half-way in this process, and having come to a level 
with the top rail, should there seat myself, and whilst my 
eyes wandered over the lovely objects of God’s creation all 
around me, go through a course of meditation and reflection 


; as above described, ad libitum. 


Such has been my wont for many years. 

I like the open air, and though the grass may be softer, | 
and the trunk of a tree a more convenient seat than the top 
rail of a stile, still the grass is often damp, the trunks of trees 
are more frequently met with in a vertical than a horizontal 
position, and are therefore seldom available, whilst a stile 
lifts you above the low level of the earth, gives a prospect 
more or less extensive, and when you are tired and move off, 
you have at once the choice of two paths, on this side or 
on that, as fancy dictates: so the balance of advantages is 
decidedly in favour of the stile. 

Now, putting this and that together, which is the way most 
things are made, the shrewd and intelligent reader will at 
once suspect, what is indeed the truth, that my intention is 
from time to time to place upon paper some of my reflections 
while ‘‘sitting on a stile,” and send them to the Editor of 
Tue Yourn’s Macazine; and as I know that he is a sensible 
man, he will, of course, print them. 

Sitting on a stile the other day, a little fellow passed along 
the road with a can of water, which he had filled at a spring 
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close a Not looking well to his feet, he stumbled against 
a stone, and upset both the water and himself. 

More frightened than hurt, he nevertheless lay sprawling 
and bawling as helplessly as if every limb had been maimed. 

It was the work of two minutes to set him on his legs, wipe 
his little eyes, run and refill his can, and then, with a kindly - 
admonition to be more careful, send him on his way, if not 
rejoicing, at all events pleased to find that matters were no 
worse. 

Resuming my seat, I thought how soon a simple act of kind- 

ness is done, and how much pleasanter it is to oneself, even 
if there be no higher and better motive, to cultivate a kind 
and willing spirit, than to be wrapped up in the cold and 
selfish feeling which, when witnessing the sorrows and troubles 
of says in deeds if not in words, It is no business: of 
mine.’ 
- I sometimes fancy, from what I see and hear around me, 
that young people in the present day are not so friendly one 
to another—not so ready to sympathize in each other’s joys, 
and share each other’s sorrows ; not so prompt in ministering to 
those around them—as they used to be when I was younger. 

Perhaps it’s only fancy; I hope it is: and yet my eyesight is 
good and my hearing unimpaired; I fear whilst 1 hope. 

We do things on such a grand scale now, that taking their 
tone from the spirit of the times, young people are too often 
found waiting till they can do some great and noble action, 
something worth doing ; till they can be benevolent to a nation, 
kind to the multitude, passing by, meanwhile, countless oppor- 
tunities of doing good where a loving word, a kindly look, a 
friendly greeting, some simple act of charity, might bind up.a 
broken heart, soothe a mourner, cheer the desponding, and 

bring the sunlight of hope to the gloomy victim of despair. 


“‘ But a trifle seems a smile 
On a kind face beaming, 
Yet a faint heart groweth strong 
Neath its gentle gleaming.”’ 
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Such opportunities crowd our daily path, if we would but 
see and use them. 

During the summer months, I was spending a day at the 
Crystal Palace, on an occasion when large numbers of children 
had assembled to take part in a juvenile concert. Before the 
commencement of the proceedings, as they were running in 
all diréctions about the building, a little girl, probably ten 
years of age, stumbled against a form, and jerked a penny 
which she held in her hand, on to the floor. It rolled a yard 
or two, then fell through a crack and was lost. | 

To you and me, reader, the loss of a penny would probably 
be a very unimportant matter; but to this child it was not so. 
She had come out for a holiday. This penny was her little 
store of pocket-money ; and as it disappeared down the crack, 
the vision of the cake or fruit she was on her way to purchase 
vanished too, and her face, but a moment before so bright 
and joyous, became sad; a cloud blotted’ out the happy smile 
it wore, whilst tears trembled in her eyes. 

A gentleman passing by saw the occurrence, and in much 
less time than it has taken me to relate it, took a penny from 
his pocket, slipped it into the hand of the child, and without 
a word passed on his way. 

A simple thing to do, and what of that?’’ some of you 
may ask. Well, he did what an angel would esteem it 
a privilege and happiness to do. He brought back the 
smile to the face of the child, he wiped the tear from her 
eye, he drove away the sadness from her heart, shedding 
the sunshine of joy once more around her, and the day that 
might have been dashed with disappointment he made bright 
and cheerful. | 

Did I say an angel would be happy to do this? The 
Saviour himself delights in such ministrations, and He who 
has promised to reward the gift of a cup of cold water, saw 
and approved this deed of kindness. 

And then, as I have already suggested, there is another 
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aspect of this question: the influence of these little eee: 
upon oneself and upon the recipient. 

Passing not long since along a crowded London street, a 
little girl stepped out of a doorway, and said, ‘‘ Please, sir, 
will you ring the bell?” 

Now there were three ways in which I might have met this 
request. Why should I ring the bell? She was no child of 
mine ; it was great oredapinstiin on her part to ask such a 
thing; and so, with a surly ‘‘ No,” and a dignified, angry look, 
I might have repulsed her. Then I was in a hurry, hastening 
on business: why should I stop to oblige a child like her? let 
her ask some one else ; and on this plea I might have refused. 

There was a third course, open to me, and that I adopted. 

‘¢ Certainly,’”’ I said; and as my eye ran down a long line of 
bell-handles, I inquired, ‘‘ Which bell is it?” ‘The top bell, 
sir, please ;”? and having pulled it, with a pat on her cheek, 
and a murmured ‘‘God bless you,” I hurried on. 

But what was it made me feel so differently? <A glow of 
inward pleasure; a fecling of self-satisfaction, a sense of 
having done as I would be done by—one of these, or all 
combined, certainly gave birth to a sensation of happiness ~ 
which was not mine just before, and which I could trace to 
no other cause than my thus simply ministering to a little 
child. | 

_I wonder, too, why she selected me. Several persons had 
passed her before myself, for I saw her whilst yet some dis- 
tance off. She let them pass; but when I came, she stepped | 
out and proffered her request. Perhaps she saw something 
fatherly and genial in my face, and with the intuition of a 
child, judged that I should comply. Be that as it may, I 
prefer to think that He who watches the flight of sparrows, 
was yet more interested in that child, and guided her in her 
decision ; that so the responsive smile, the touch of my hand 
upon her cheek, the friendly benediction, might produce an 
influence upon her young and tender nature, which even now 
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may be producing fruit in her life. Oh, there is great power 


in little things! 


‘Just a look may waker. thoughts 
Full of proud resentment: — 
Just a look may fill the soul 

Witha glad contentment.” 


A word may | inflict a wound which will never heal, or 


awaken thoughts and lead to blessed results which none but 


God can estimate. 

If you, reader, have hitherto despised the day of small 
things, looking and waiting for some great enterprise which 
may never offer, 1 trust these few reflections will serve to 
show you that daily, almost hourly, you are losing opportu- 
nities of exercising an influence for good upon those around 
you, by the simplest means working out great and import- 
ant issues, both in time and for eternity. | 

Do you long to attempt some grand achievement? Fit 
yourself for it by practice in these smaller matters; then, 
should God call you to wider fields sal usefulness, saath will be- 
all the more efficient. 

Of you, when the final verdict is given, let it not be said, 
“He wasted his opportunities,’ but rather, ‘‘ He hath done 
what he could ;’’ then, whether your labours were limited to 


the home circle or embraced the inhabitants of a continent, 


you — hear the “Well good and faithful 


Go, then,—— 


“« And do some loving thing, 
Leave footprints on the sands of time 
_ Where blessed fruits may spring.” 


FOR .—QOne of gold may be drawn into a 
wire that would extend round the globe. So one good deed may be felt 
through all time, and cast its influence into eternity. Though done m 
the first flush of youth, it may gild the last hours of a long life, and 
form the brightest spot in it. Work while it is day. The night cometh. 
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Frost Work. 


A LITTLE one sought me this morning, 
Her blue eyes shining bright, 

While over her cheeks the dimples 
Were playing in changeful light. 


‘‘Come, come to my room,” she whispered: 
‘‘ A curious thing is there: 

A painter has been at work all night 
In the cold and shivering air. 


He has made a beautiful castle, 
Far up on a mountain high, 

And a forest of old and stately trees, 
With branches that touch the sky. 


They are all on my window painted, 
The strange and beautiful things ; 
And the morning sun above them 
A rainbow beauty flings.”’ 


I went with the little prattler, 
The mystical work to see; 
And glorious in the shining sun 

Was the delicate tracery. 


For all night long the artist 
Had silently wrought away, 
\ And only put by his pencil 

' At the coming of the day ; 


Softly and stealthily toiling, 
‘ By the holy light of the stars, 
And the light that streams like a glory 
From heaven's crystal bars. — 


He had gone as he came, in silence ; 
But his work was left behind, 
_ Like the fairies who sent their favours — 
By night to the good and kind. 


-How often the silent worker 
In the busy mart of time, 
Weaves a life of angel beauty, 

Then soars to a better clime. 
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And when lip and brow have faded 
In the dust and gloom of death, 

‘Their mem’ries come to the living, 
Evangels of love and faith. 


Oh, teach me, beautiful frost-work, 

_ Another lesson in life : 

The web that is woven by night-time, 
_ At morning with gems may be rife. 


A Manly Religion. 


Many young men imagine, that the religion of our Lord 
and Example is not a Manly Religion; that it is hostile 
to what they consider grand and noble, and that it has 
a tendency to render its followers mean and contemptible. 
Such an opinion is entirely at variance with the truth, and ~ 
the following brief narrative will serve to show that all 
nobility that is worth anything has its origin in Christianity. 

Many years ago, when duelling was the fashion, a 
Christian officer in the army gave unintentional offence 


to an officer in the navy, who challenged him to fight. 
The Christian (Captain O 


) said that it was contrary 
to his principles, and consequently refused; to which his 
antagonist replied, that if he persisted in refusing him 


honourable satisfaction, he would post him as a coward. 
Captain O——, however, stood firm, and declared, that no 


consideration whatever should induce him to accept the 


challenge. When the officers of his regiment heard his 
_ determination,: they came to him in a body, and repre- 
sented, that by persisting in his refusal to give satisfac- 


tion to the gentleman, he brought disgrace and dishonour 


upon the whole regiment, and reflected discredit upon the 
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British army; they therefore begged he would re-consider 
the matter, and submit to the prevailing and honourable 
custom, and the extreme circumstances of the case. 

Captain O replied that he had considered the matter 
earnestly and prayerfully, and that he had come to the 
conclusion, that come what might, he would abide by his 
expressed resolution, as he considered duelling in direct 
defiance of the law of God, which says, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
kill.’”? To which the officers replied,— 

“Tf you persist in this strange and unworthy condhot, 
we declare that we consider you unfit for the society of 
gentlemen, and will no longer associate with you.”’ 

As-he did persist, they ‘‘sent him to Coventry.” They 
treated him from that time forth with absolute indifference, 
never noticing him by word or sign, or acknowledging 
his presence in any other way than by getting out of it as 
soon as possible. Such isolation in the midst of society, 
such constant and irritating trial, trial singularly severe 
to an amiable and loving nature, must have worn out the 
heart, and broken the spirit of any one who had no higher 
power to sustain him than that of man; but Captain O 
trusted in God, and this banishment from the society of those 
with whom he lived, drove him nearer and nearer to his 
heavenly Father, who heard his ee and gave him the 
strength he needed. 

His friends advised him to sell out of the army, and desert 
a position so hostile to his peace ; but he considered it would 
_ be more for his spiritual benefit, and the glory of God, that 
he should live down such persecution, than fly before it. He 
consequently refused, and when soon afterwards the regiment 
_was ordered abroad, he accompanied it. Here his situation 
was even more deplorable. Far from the land of his kindred, 
cut off entirely from the intercourse of his friends, who could 
sympathize with him, and by their kindly offices ameliorate 
his condition, he found himself lonely indeed. However, he — 
resolved to make the best of it. He never murmured or com- 
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plained. In his duties as an officer, in the pursuit of various 
studies, and most of all in many precious seasons of inter- 
course with his God, he found improving occupation, which 
reconciled him to the absence of human sympathy and affec- 
tion, and the constant witness from those around him of their 
indifference or contempt. He also seized every opportunity 


that presented itself of taking the Christian’s revenge, by 
doing good to his persecutors; and many young officers who 


were in difficultiés were astonished to receive money from 
some unknown friend, who apparently knew their necessities, 


and sent opportune relief, without giving them the slightest 


clue to his name or whereabouts. Little did they imagine 
that the brave man whom they were trying to despise was 


their benefactor. At the end of four years from the circum- 
- stance first related, the Colonel of the regiment, an honour- 
able, though worldly man, called the officers together, and 
said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I wish to speak about the case of Captain 


It is now four years since we sent him to Coventry 
for refusing to relinquish a principle which is at variance with 


our code of honour. Now, gentlemen, I do not think any of 


you doubt the physical courage of Captain O , for he has 
had several opportunities of displaying it. As to his moral 
courage, gentlemen, I do declare that I do not believe there 
is another officer in the army who would have dared to meet 
and bear such a trial for the sake of principle, as Captain 
O—— has sustained during four long years. Gentlemen, it is 
my opinion, and I think you will all agree with me, that 
Captain O is an honour to the army!” | 

The officers all confessed that the conduct of Captain O-—— 


had been beyond praise, and expressed their sorrow for 


having put him to such a long and painful trial. 
| «Well, gentlemen, ”” said the Colonel, ‘‘ the only reparation 
we can make is to proceed at once to Captain O——’s 
quarters, and assure him of our esteem.” 

They rose in a body and proceeded to their exiled anil 
rooms. He, wondering what could have brought them, rose 
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to receive them; but his heart overflowed with gratitude to 
God, when they confessed their fault and begged him to 
pardon them and accept their friendship. 

His trial was over ; he had sustained it bravely, having God 

for his helper; and from that time he was regarded with . 
respect and affection by all around him, and his influence, 
which was powerful, was exerted for the glory of God. 
- Tf manliness consists in going with the multitude to do evil; 
in making the fashion of the world our idol, and the applause of 
man our object; in thinking our own thoughts and doing our 
own deeds; in showing base ingratitude to our universal 
Benefactor, by accepting his mercies greedily but refusing him 
our hearts—then the Christian religion is unmanly indeed. 

But, on the other hand, if manliness consists rather in 
daring to be singular; in daring to do what we know is right 
in God’s sight, rather than what is popular in the world; in 
fighting against our evil propensities, and warring constantly 
against sin; in openly, and boldly, by our words and actions, 
avowing ourselves followers of the Lord our Righteousness ; 
in denying ourselves, accepting meekly the cross our heavenly 
Father gives us, and being ready to give up anything or 
everything for Jesus, who has done so much for us—then the 
Christian religion is a manly religion, for these are the duties 
it teaches, and such is the example of those who are faithful 
disciples of Jesus. 7 

Tue Busse Buxst.—Campbell, the author of Pleasures of Hope,” 
in his old age wrote: ‘‘ Il am alone in the world. My wife and the child 
of my hopes are dead ; my surviving child is consigned toa living tomb 
(a lunatic asylum); my old friends, brothers, sisters, are dead, all but one, — 
and she, too, is dying; my last hopes are blighted. As for fame, it is a 
bubble that must soon burst. Earned for others, shared with others, it 
was sweet, but at my age, to my own solitary experience, it is bitter. . 
Left in my chamber alone by myself, is it wonderful my philosophy 
at times takes flight; that I rush into company ; resort to that which 
blunts, but heals no pang; and then, sick of the world and dissatisfied 
with myself, shrink back into solitude?” And in this state of mind he 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN MADA@xS£caAR. 


Glimpse of, Manners and Customs m 


Bx the kindness of a friend we are permitted to lay before our realllies 
the following extract from the journal of one of the missionaries pecs 
sent to Madagascar by the London Missionary Society. _ 

After relating particulars of their arrival at Tamatave, and the servioes 


on Sunday, he proceeds :— 
“Qn Monday we had a present front: Hedeme (the King) through the 


. Governor. It was brought by some servants and formally presented hy 


an officer. You will not be surprised, having read Mr. Ellis’s book, to 
know that it-was a fine ox. 

“Tt was brought alive, and fastened up near our house. We retarabd 
thanks through Andrianado, and promised to call on the Governor at three. 
Not long after this present, another came from the netive Comat | 
Tamatave, which consisted of poultry. 


| 
: moor and fen,oder crag and tor-rent, tillthenightis gone, 
speriloso 
| * And'with the morn those an-gel fa-cessmile,Which 1 have Jov’d long 
| since, And lost a - while, And lost a - while. : 
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“ At half-past..two the flag was hoisted on the battery, and soldiers 
and a band sent to escort us to the Governor. 

“They were ranged in front of our house, and went through a few 
evolutions, presented arms to the royal standard, the band playing ‘ God 
save the Queen,’ during which all heads were uncovered. They.after- 
wards presented arms to us. 

_ © We then mounted our to move in grand 
procession. The people flocked to see us, and the band played all the 
way. Five or six officers with drawn swords were with the soldiers. 

“Our party in palanquins numbered eleven: six missionaries, two 
accompanied by their wives, two native Christians, Andrianado and Bote- 
mitsanga, and M. Xavier (a trader who kindly helped us as interpreter). 

“‘ As we entered the battery, we were saluted by two guns. As soon 
as we reached the court-yard we dismounted, and the cry was again made, 
‘Present arms,’ and the Malagasy national air, and ‘God save the 
Queen,’ were repeated. 

‘“‘The Governor then advanced towards us, and shook hands with each 
with considerable pomp and ceremony. He then offered the nearest 
his arm, and led us to his own private room, where we seated ourselves 
on one side of a table covered with a white cloth. On the other side were 
eight or ten officers, and at the top the Governor and his secretary. 

“When we were seated, a conversation commenced which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have.occupied a few minutes, but as it was 
took half an hour. The Governor spoke in Malagasy, Andrianado 
turned it into French, and M. Xavier from French into English, and 
so back again. The questions and wishes related to the Queen, our 
voyage, and journey to the capital, &c. 

‘‘ Afterwards the healths of Radama and Victoria were drunk together, 
a gun being fired, and the national airs again played. Then followed 
the Governor’s good wishes towards ourselves, and our thanks for his 
kindness, and assurances that the English were truly glad to know that 
civil and religious liberty are enjoyed under Radama’s rule. 

“The Governor is not a Christian, but was kind to us, and offered 
to do all he could in helping us to procure hearers. I believe in all 
things he is acting just according to Radama’s instructions, for he received 
a letter in reference to us on Monday. He accompanied us to the gate, 
and shook hands with us again, after which we remounted and formed 
the procession for our return. As we left three more guns were fired. 
‘When we reached home the ceremony of presenting arms to the royal 
standard, and to ourselves, was repeated, and the whole affair ended. 

** You cannot well conceive what a sight it was. I felt half inclined to 
laugh at the seriousness with which the ceremony was performed. __. 

“The Governor was in an undress of white flannel, the secretary in a 
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white shirt and trousers, with a sort of scarf over. The officers wore | 
chiefly black cloth coats. : | 
“Tuesday we were busy unshipping our goods. We .were to take 
dinner in our own houses, and had a goose cooked. We were unable to — 
leave the beach all at once, so went by twos. Fancy me, about three o’clock, 
hungry after a morning’s worry, coming home to find a goose nicely cooked, 
and plenty of rice, but no plates, dishes, knives, or forks. The voice of 
nature was too strong to be silenced, so I tried Malagasy plates and 
dishes—the leaves of the traveller’s tree—a pocket-knife, and nature’s 
forks ; and with these implements was able to demolish a quarter of a 
“After our work was finished, and our boxes safely landed, we deter- 
mined to have a decent meal in a Christian style, once a day being quite 


enough for the heathenish: practice of dinner-time. We broke open our 


crockery packages, and got out plates, cups, and glasses, borrowed some 
knives, forks, and spoons, laid.a clean white cloth, and made quite a grand 
spread. We had soup, poulffy, beef, wine and water, bread, shrimps, 
bananas, marmalade, and tea.’ We invited three officers who had been 
looking after our bearers all day, and spent a very pleasant evening. 
After tea we showed them the atlas for the King, and my portrait-album, 
and closed by reading a chapter in their Bible, singing one of their 
hymns, and joining in prayer. 3 

“‘ By means of the dictionary we made onc another understand, and I 
learned that I could enjoy the-company of coloured as well as white 
people. I assure you I feel rather proud of the way in which we four 
bachelors arranged our table. Ivery much question whether our married 
friends could have made a better appearance at an hour’s notice. 

“‘On Wednesday we had two services, one for baptism and the other 
for weddings. About a dozen adults and children were baptized, and 
three couples married. Both services were solemn and interesting. We 
had to act through an interpreter, so made long services.” 


---— 


Scripture Questions in Lbyme. 


Tne word of truth four names holds forth of prophetesses true, 
Of judgment sound and sense profound: their names I ask of you. 
Of one they tell, who long did dwell beneath the spreading palm: 
Josiah sent, Hilkiah went, to one in great alarm! 

For forty years, mid hopes and fears, one in the desert strayed : 
And one, they say, both night and day, her home the Temple made. 
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1863, This broadsheet should find a place on the walls of ¢ 
Sunday School, and in the home of every scholar. It is embellished 
with beautiful Engravings. The Union “ List of Lessons” is given in 


full, for the convenience of Teachers and Scholars. Price One Penny; — 
TEACHER’S POCKET BOOK AND DIARY for 1863, 


containing—Diary for every Sunday in the year—Engagements— 
Jewish Calendar — List of Lessons— Memoranda — Religious and 
Benevolent Societies—Pages for Scholar’s Names and Residences— 


Scholar’s Attendance—Scripture Weights and Measures—Statistica] 


Information, &c., &c. Limp roan, gilt edges, 1s. 4d; with tuck, 2s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S CLASS REGISTER for 
1863, containing—Calendar for 1863—Address to Teachers—List of 
Scri Lessons, 1863— Names and Residences — Attendance: 
January to December—Cash Received—Memoranda—Chronological 
Table of Books in the Old and New Testaments—The Jewish 
&c.—Scripture Weights and Measures, &., &c. Price 4d, 
in clo 

LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS for 1863. Arranged by 
the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100. 


Tue Same Lessons iv Smartt Tyre, to place in Pocket Bibles. 
is. per 100. | | 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES, 
1863, for every Sunday Morning and Afternoon. In Quarterly Parts, 
price Penny, or 8s. per 100. 


Tae Same Lessons Leaves on Srivr Paper. 


Each leaf contains the Lessons for one Sunday, forming “ a Scripture’ 
Handbill,”’ to be given to the Scholars at the close of the teaching, to’ 


carry home to their parents. In packets of 12, price One Penny. 


HE TWO STREAMS. A NEW YEAR’S FABLE FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOLARS. By Covsry A story of Two 
‘Little Rivers that began Life together but went Different Ways. 
Six Encravines. Price 6s. per 100. 


THE SILENT TEMPLE. A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 
TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. By W. H. Grosser, of the 
Sunday School Union, Author of “ Bible Months;’’ “ Illustrative 
‘Teaching ;” “‘ The Introductory Class;”" &c. Price 4s. per 100. 

PARENTAL AID. A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS TO 

THE PARENTS OF SUNDAY SCHOLARS. By G. M. Munpsy. 

Parental eaveey and co-operation are of the utmost value. Teachers 
will do well to place a copy of this earnest appeal in the hands of the 
parents of each of their scholars. Price 4s. per 100. : 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications haye been received from W. P. W.; J. A.; T. A. B.; 
J. F.H.; Gildengate; E. R. T.; R.T. V.; E.W.P.; E. H.R. 

A.B. —The subject 1s one hardly suited to : our pages, el the questions 
far too fragmentary. 

Siema Tavu.—Too long for insertion. 

R. P. W.— Declined. 


TO CLERGYMEN AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF. SCHOOLS. 


A MEMORIAL 


OF THE 


Marriage of the Prince of ddlales. 


Suitable for distribution in Schools and Families, price One Penny, or 
7s. per 100, post free, an interesting little Work for the Y oung, entitled. 


COME TO THE MARRIAGE! 


In white enamelled wrapper, containing 32 pages, with well-executed 
Portraits of the Prince and his Bride. | 


London: Tue Boor Socrery, 19, Paternoster Row, and Bazaar, 
Soho Square. 


Demy 8vo, 64 pages, published Monthly, price Sixpence. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, 
| — JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 


CONTENTS YOR MARCH. 


ee and Abney (Zwo Woodcuts)—Mission School Fruit—The 
Village Sab sith School—The Great Exhibition at Bloomsbury—“ There 
was a Great’Calm”—The Night Cometh—Privileges of the Christian— 
The Midnight Cry—On the Historic Character of the Books of M oxes— 
Education in Iceland—Rev. Thomas Boaz, LL.D. } 


Notes on Scripture Lessons—W ork—Reviews—C 


Events. 
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In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins, \s., 58., and 9s. 6d. 


this bohashold requisite, so 
highly esteemed for Pud- 
dings, Custards, Blanc- 
mange, Cakes, and for 
Breakfasts, Suppers, and 
in various culinary uses, 


Pp ATE NT such as for thickening 


Soups, Gravies, Beef-tea, 


TRADE MARK 


&e., 

CORN FLOUR.” 

BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, — 
PAISLEY, MANCHESTER, DuBLIN, AND LONDON. 


THE CHEAPEST & BEST 


MANE 
ORL PEA . 


LDR 


CHOICE TEA at a very rea- 


sonable price is imported by 
Horniman and Co. London, who to 
secure reliable quality have (¥ 
for the last 15 years had their BR 
supply not covered with colour, WX} 
| because the Chinese “face” Tea to 
, make refuse brown leaves appear 

) equal to and sell for the best, 


Horniman’s Tea in Strength and 
Flavour is unequalled, as it consists only 
of the Choice Spring Growths.. 


Prices 3s. 8d., 4s. & 4s. 4d. per Ib. 


A 


AN 


_ THE BEST _REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


% Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for 
4 indigestion, | They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild 
‘ in their operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of 
persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their 
use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. ‘9d., and 11s. each, in every town 
in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS, ” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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~-PRICE ONE PENNY, ILLUSTRATED. 


“THE BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY MISCELLANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Arrangements have been made with the Authoress of “The Story of a 
Red Velvet Bible,” “‘ No to Do,” &c., &c., for a new Tale for young 


peo e, entitled “Tux Two Frrenps; or, No Time to Christian.” 


arrative of Travers ix THE Hoty Lan will appear; also Popular 


| on the Scrence or Common Tunes; together with 


Practical, and Devotional Articles, by various writers. 


** One of the best publications of the sort in the En 


can fan for Sanday Teacher 
é¢ can fancy nothing better adapted for putting youge men aud 


“For young people who have passed the time of childhood, we know of nothing 

“The Bratz CLass is specially int snded for the vung, and jo 
The illustrations — 
to the British Standard. 


Published Monthly, price ONE HALFPENNY. 


THE CHILD’S OWN MAGAZINE. 


“This is an admirable little serial for children, sprightly in style rig Neen pn | 
sentiment. Unlike many juvenile publications with which we are familiar, the p | 
In trath, the entire book, whether viewed in its monthly or yearly form, is one of the 
best religious ma for the young with which we are acquainted. 
spirited and ex conductors all success.” —Scottish Press. 

The Curuy’s MaGazinz—a tiny thing for tiny folke-—written with sweet 
—s and illustrated with great beauty.”— British Standard. 

“The Catty’s Own Macazinz has a very special charm. For = home or nursery 
a stories, verses, and music, is charmingly 


delight and interest them.”— Dial. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 


THE CHILD'S OWN. MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, 1863, CONTAINS A PORTRAIT 


OF THE PRINCESS BEATRICE, 


THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF 


“QUEEN VICTORIA, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, WITH FOUR OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE for 1861 and 1862, 
. .@ach embellished with Forty-seven Engravings, neatly 
bound in cloth, price ls.; extra gilt, ls. 4d. 
Cloth Cases for binding Volumes, 4d. each. _ 
- SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 
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BEDFORD BRIDGE AND GAOL. 


Che Great Men of the Past. 


JOHN BUNYAN. 
OHN BUNYAN was born in 1628 at Elstow, in 
Bedfordshire. He is chiefly remembered as a 
man whose origin was low, whose sufferings for 
religion were great, and whose writings have. 
been the admiration and comfort of every gene- 
ration of Christians from his time to the present. 
His father was a tinker, and probably a Gipsy. 
Bunyan followed his father’s calling for many 
years, and is even now frequently referred to as 
‘“‘the Bedfordshire tinker.’ 

As a child he showed great aptitude in learn- 
ing and imitating the evil practices which were 
constantly before his eyes, and soon outdid his 
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$2 THE GREAT MEN OF THE PAST. 


companions in cursing and lying. As he grew up, he not 


only continued m wickedness, but became a ringleader in 
un 


godliness. But with all his sinful propensities and in- 
dulgences, Bumyan possessed a very powerful imagination, — 
and very keen semsibilities; and the consequences was, 
that the upbraidings of his conseience were extremely 
painful. Sometimes fearful dreams would torture him ; 
sometimes he imagmed evil spirits were whiepermg in hie) 
ears, and pulling at his clothes ; at ethers he thought load 
voices from heaven were warning him. 

At the age of twenty he married a young woman, who con- 
tributed neither dish nor spoon towards housekeeping; but who 
had recetrved from a godly father a book called, “The Plain 
Man’s Pathway to Heaven,” and another called ‘‘The Practice 

of Piety.” These books became favourites with Bunyan, and 
he resolved to reform his life. His intended reformation, | 
however, only referred to his outward conduct; and to accom-' 
plish this improvement he depended entirely on his own 
strength. He became a regular attendant at church, and. 
was so impressed with the idea that the priest was a sacred 
person, that he could have lain at his feet to be trampled on. 
During this partial reform he never left off Sabbath-breaking 
or swearing, but seemed determined to take his fill of sin. 


In the midst of his wicked career, however, he was frequently 


very much troubled on account of his sins. On one occasion & 
sermon against Sabbath-breaking convinced him of the evil of 
his ways; at another, an imaginary voice from heaven aroused 
his conscience ; and once an ungodly woman confounded him 
by saying that he was the worst swearer she ever heard 1 in 
her life. 

From this time he determined to give up swearing; and he 
began very diligently to read the Bible, confining his reading, 
however, to the historical parts. He had previously taken 
great delight in bellringing; but now, thinking its effect 
might be evil, he gave it up. He still continued to visit the 
belfry ; but, fearing the bells would fall on him, he took his 
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JOHN BUNYAN. 83 


stand under a strong beam; then, for greater safety, moved 
nearer the doorway; and ultimately, thinking the steeple might 
fall, he kept away entirely. His neighbours were astonished 
at the change in him, and Bunyan himself believed that he 
was as good as any man in England. On one of his visits to 
Bedford he heard four poor women talking of the new birth, 
and the love of Jesus; and as such ideas had never formed 
any part of his religion, he began to think seriously of his 
real condition. When a sight of his true state revealed to 
him his sin and danger, he was greatly troubled, and went 
about bemoaning his sad condition. He lkened himself to 
Cain, to Judas, to Esau; and concluded that he had sold the 
Saviour, or committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. At 
last Mr. Gifford, the Baptist minister of Bedford, gave him 
such advice as led him to trust in the merits of Jesus, and 
then light broke in on his troubled — and he was filled 
with j Joy. 

He became a member of the Baptist church in Bedford, and 
his acquaintance with the Bible so impressed some of the 
members, that they desired him to preach to them. In much 
fear and trembling he did so. His method of setting forth 
Scripture truth so impressed them, that they spread abroad 
the fame of his preaching talents; hundreds flocked to hear 
him, and for five years he attracted great attention in Bed- 
fordshire and the neighbouring counties. | 

In May, 1660, Charles II. was restored to the throne, and 
the ministers and bishops of the Church of England regained 
their former position. The shameful abuse of power which 
had marked the reign of the Stuarts had been so boldly 
sanctioned by the ministers of the Church of England, that 
when the oppressed people at last brought Charles I. to the 
scaffold, and made his son an exile, they also seized the 
revenues of the Church, and drove many of its dignitaries 
out of the kingdom. No sooner were the Stuarts reinstated in 
power, than a system of persecution was commenced against 
Nonconformists. Soon the prisons of England were crowded 
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84 THE GREAT MEN OF THE PAST. 


with men who were willing rather to suffer tie to act’ con- 
trary to the dictates of their own conscience. 


On the 12th of November, 1660, Bunyan was greats at 


Samsell, in Bedfordshire, when he was informed that a con- 
stable was coming to apprehend him. He could easily have 
escaped ; but fearing such an act would look cowardly, and 
might shake the faith of newly-converted brethren, he refused, 
He was accordingly apprehended and taken before the justice 
of the peace at Bedford, where, after declaring that if liberated 
he would preach again the next day, he was indicted as a person 
who ‘“‘devilishly and perniciously abstained from coming to 


church to hear Divine service, and who was a common upholder 
of. unlawful meetings and conventicles.’’ On the coronation 


of Charles II. on the 23rd of August, 1661, many who were 
imprisoned for conscience’ sake were released. Bunyan’s wife 
made several attempts to procure his release, and succeeded 
in making a favourable impression on Sir Matthew Hale; but 
as the other judges insisted that Bunyan was “a peatilias 
fellow,”? and taught ‘‘the doctrine of devils,” Sir Matthew 


Jeft him in bonds. Bunyan received much kind consideration 


from the jailer, who allowed him to attend the church meet- 
ings of the Baptist Society, and to visit his family; but on his 
once venturing to London his enemies raised a cry against 
him, and he was confined to the Bedford 


This was an old, grey, stone building, on 


the bridge over the Ouse. There, during the day, Bunyan was 


engaged in making long-tagged laces for the support of his 


family, who frequently spent the greater part of the day m 


the prison with their father. This was especially the, case 
with his daughter Mary, who was blind, and whose helpless 


-gondition aroused in the breast of the father the tenderest 


feelings of a great and noble nature. After prayer with his 
family in the prison, they went home, and he was left with his 
books. and his God. His library consisted only of the Bible 


and the “‘ Book of Martyrs ;” but his own past history was to 
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JOHN BUNYAN. |. 


bee a volume from which he could ‘ies draw when he 
wished to describe the various phases of Christian experience. 
With such means at his disposal he wrote that wonderful 
allegory, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’{a book which has drawn 
forth the admiration of the sternest critics, and which is a 
favourite with every class of readers, from the child just awaking 
to a sense of responsibility, to the most matured Christian. _ 
' No book except the Bible has gone through so many 
editions, or been translated into so many languages. ‘‘ The 
Italian has read it under the shadow of the Vatican, and the 
modern Greek amid the ruins of Athens; it has blessed the — 
Armenian trafficker, and it has calmed the fierce Malay ; it has 
been carried up the far rivers of Burmah, and it has drawn 
tears from dark eyes in the cinnamon groves of Ceylon; the 
Bechuanas. in their wild woods have rejoiced in its simple 
_ story; it has been as the Elim of palms and fountains: to the 
Arab wayfarer; it has nerved the Malagasy for a faithful’s 
martyrdom, or for trial of cruel mockings more intolerable 
than death; the Hindoo has yielded to its spell by Gunga’s 
sacred stream; and—crowning triumph !—Hebrews have read 
it on the slopes of Olivet or on the banks of the Kedron, and 
_ the tender-hearted daughters of Salem, descendants of those 
who wept for the sufferings of Jesus, have ‘ wept’ over it : for 
_ themselves and for their children.’ ”’ : 
After Bunyan had remained in prison for kwaive years, he 
was released, and from that time he spent his time almost 
entirely in the work of the ministry. He was chosen pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Bedford before his release; and after 
that event he established societies in the neighbouring coun- 
ties, and regularly visited them. On such occasions he was 
obliged to disguise himself as a carter; and, dressed in a 
smockfrock, with a whip in his hand, he was introduced 
through a back door. | 
frequently visited London, and. in a meeting. 
house in Zoar Street, Gravel Lane, Southwark. After going — 
to Reading, to reconcile an offended father to his penitent son, 
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THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


TuIrTY years ago, at the time our story commences, the 
little gate which leads from the end of the Broad Walk, in 
Kensington Gardens, to Bayswater, opened opposite to a road 
running across the country to Paddington.. For the whole 
distance, right and left, and even to the very spot where the 
Great Western Railway Terminus and Hotel now stands, no-. 
thing could be seen but country lanes, fields, and hedgerows, 
interspersed here and there. with a few private houses stand- 
ing in their own grounds, or rustic cottages surrounded by 
blooming gardens. All was redolent of the country. Fora 
short distance down this road, a few small houses and shops 
formed what was then the village of Bayswater; and at the 
corner, in the high road, stood a country inn, with its horse- 
trough, mounting-block, and sign, in the true style of olden 
times. Bayswater continued to exist in primitive simplicity 
long after the building of towering mansions and noble edifices 
had changed the villages of Brompton and Pimlico into the 
‘present aristocratic neighbourhood of Belgravia. But the 
mania for gigantic houses at length reached Knightsbridge, 
and then, vaulting over the green inclosure of Hyde Park, 

planted itself in the fields and meadows surrounding Bays- 
water. Streets, terraces, and squares sprang into existence as 
if by magic. In fact, such a change as that presented by the 
at present populous locality once known as the meadows and 
green fields of Bayswater, is unparalleled in any other subur- 
ban district of London during the lapse of so short a period. 

Among the earliest of the alterations which took place in 
_ the immediate neighbourhood of the village, may be mentioned 
the reconstruction of an old-fashioned house, situated about 
ten minutes walk from Kensington Gardens. Several new 
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houses had already made their appearance, and the owner of 
this old house determined to pull it down, and erect on its site 
one of superior size and appearance. It had one great advan- 
tage over its new neighbours: the beautiful and well-cultured 
garden belonging to its fallen predecessor still remained, and 
was all the more valuable from being old-fashioned. Houses, 
the work of man, grow old and decay; but nature, the work 
of God, is ever young, renewed in beauty and loveliness from 
year to year. Age can only increase its luxuriance, or mellow 
its rich productions. Such a garden, well stocked with fruit 
and flowers, had nothing of that barren, half-formed appear- 
ance which characterizes the en of a newly-built house, 
even in the country. 

A few years passed, and the owner of these pleasant premises 

discovered that the new residences around his own were fre- 
quently let furnished to families who wished to reside at an 
easy distance from London during the summer months. 
The facility with which a man can now take his family by 
railway forty or fifty miles from London for a comparatively 
trifling sum, was at that time unknown. Nor had it become 
general for men of business to reside in the country all the 
year round, spending only a few hours daily in London. Cheap 
transit by train and omnibus is of more recent date. The 
owner of the new house and the old garden, therefore, adver- 
tised his intention of letting the premises during the summer 
of 1830; and it is to this house, and to the family who then took 
possession of it, that we are about to introduce our readers. 

A hired coach stood at the door, one fine afternoon in May, 
and two respectable-looking servants were busily employed 
carrying in several packages which the coachman removed 
from his vehicle. A lady stood near them in the hall, giving 
her orders in a tone of peremptory firmness, as if she doubted 
the obedience of those to whom she spoke. Be this as it may, 
the two young women hastily and readily followed her direc- 
tions, the coachman was quickly paid and dismissed, and the 


door closed ;-but not the lady’s mouth: she still continued her 


imperious orders, that such a box should be taken to their 
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TOM WATSON. 89 


master’s room, another to the nursery, a third she would un- 
pack herself; and so she continued till the hall was cleared. 
Then the quick, almost angry voice ceased, and its owner 
opened the parlour-door and entered. Folding-doors separated 
this room from one behind it. One-half of these doors stood 
open, and the soft voice of a child reading aloud could be heard | 
from its inner recesses. ‘The lady entered, disturbing, as she 
did so, the peaceful calm of that pretty room. A French win- 
dow opened to the ground, and on a sofa placed near it re- 
clined a pale, delicate-looking lady of about thirty; by her 
side, on a foot-stool, sat a little girl of ten, leaning the side of 
a fair face and sunny ringlets against the sofa pillow, close to 
her mother, to whom she was reading aloud; while the sun- 
shine on the gravel path, which had not yet reached the room, 
threw a reflected light on ntother and child, partially shaded 
and softened by the trees and shrubs which surrounded the 
lawn. 


‘‘Emma, do sit up: how can you ee against your mother 
in that lazy manner?” 

The child raised herself instantly, and ceased reading aloud. 

‘‘She does not tire me,” said'a soft, gentle voice. I can 
hear the reading better when she is near me, and it does not 
require such an effort to listen.’’ 

‘‘ But why cannot Emma read to herself? I am sure you are 

ot oromg enough to correct her, and she makes numerous 

mistakes.”” 

The lady sighed, but she did not reply; and forgetting how 
much more exciting was her own angry voice than that of the 


little reader, the intruder went on,— 


Tt is well I sent you and the children on first. If I had 
not remained to watch those careless girls, half the things 
would have been left behind. You are not sharp enough with 
your servants, Mary. You are too gentle with them. How 
should they understand your soft way of speaking? You have 


been nicely cheated in the kitchen, I do not doubt; but I have 
taken care it shall not occur while I am in the house. Cook can 
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_ be saucy too, when she’s ‘reproved: have you not found that 
out yet?” 

‘No, Esther; I do not remember that she ever spoke rudely 
to me.” 

Ah, well, of course not when you give her her own way: 
it is very easy to be amiable then.”’ | 

Seemingly unconscious how much she excited and pained 
the invalid by her rough voice and irritable manner, Miss 


Arnold passed through the open window into the garden. The 


little girl watched her till she was out of sight ; then looking 
at her mother, she said, ‘*Mamma, does it really tire you to 
hear me read? It is such a — story, and I want you to. 
hear it.” 

“No, my love: go on.” 

‘* What made aunt so cross, then ?” tie asked. 

“Your aunt does not mean to be cross, my dear Emma: it 
is her manner. She is very anxious for me to get well: you 
know that, do you 

yes, mamma.’ 

Presently the soft murmuring tones of the little girl fell 
with a soothing influence on her mother’s ear; not destined 
to continue without, however, further interruption. A tall, 
spirited-looking boy of eight, rushed into the room. 

‘Mamma, am I to wear a cap in the garden? You know 
papa told me I need not do so now, because I am going to the 
Blue-coat School so soon; and aunt Esther has sent me in to 
fetch one, and I won’t wear one because she tells me.” 

‘‘ Hush, my boy, hush. Do as your aunt wishes you at once.. 
You know she is here to take care of you till I get well, and 
you must obey.” 


At the tone of gentle authority the boy’s impetuous, angry 
face became smoothed in a moment. Without another word he 
took up his cap, which he had thrown on a chair before enter- 


ing the garden, placed it on his head, and made his escape. 
Utteriug a sigh, the little girl again took up her book, ex- 
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claiming, ‘‘Oh, mamma, whenever shall I finish this story if 
I am thus hindered ?”’ 

In the meantime Miss Arnold continued her walk until she 
overtook the nurse carrying the infant, and accompanied by 
two little ones—a boy of three, and a girl of ‘five—who were 
actively engaged in a game of romps. Rough play, certainly, 
but harmless; for the children were dressed in ae 
not likely to be seriously damaged by romping. » 

‘‘ Nurse, how can you allow those children to be so. rude? a 

At the sound of their aunt’s voice the children suddenly 
ceased their play; while the nurse exclaimed, ‘‘ Miss Lucy, 
Master Edward, walk properly, there’s good children.” | 

Glancing under the broad brims of their hats at their stern 
aunt, the little ones obeyed, and taking each other’s hands, 
walked demurely by their nurse’s side. Miss Arnold continued 
her walk. Shall we describe her to our readers? ‘*Oh,” exclaims 
one, ‘‘there is no necessity to do that. We all know sheis a dis- 
agreeable, cross old maid, with a sharp nose, a thin face, and 
wears an old-fashioned gown and a prim bonnet.’’ No, gentle 
reader; you are quite mistaken. Esther Arnold is rather a . 
- fashionably dressed young lady, not five-and-twenty ; she has 
avery nice face, long black curls, and when she smiles looks 
really handsome. But she has a proud, haughty, selfish 
spirit; her temper is under no control; she can brook no oppo- 
sition, especially from those whom she considers her inferiors. 

The very delicate health of Mrs. Arnold, her brother’s wife, 
had rendered her unfit to fulfil the domestic duties of her 
household to her own satisfaction; and although her well- 
trained and faithful servants were worthy of all trust, she 
felt anxious for another head of the house to supply her place 
farm Sth until her strength should be restored. 

Mr. Arnold remembered his youngest sister before his mar- - 
riage as almost a child, proud and irritable even then ; but he 
had only seen her occasionally since, and hearing how deveds 
she managed her father’s house, was glad to accede to his 
wife’s wish that she should be invited. If he thought at all 
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—Conscientiousness. 


THERE is one qualification in business more important than 
all others: Conscientiousness. Whatever be our profession, we 
should not only learn its duties carefully, and devote ourselves 
to them earnestly, but we should carry the light and guidance 
of conscience with us into all its details and relations. Why 
should we particularize this? Conscience, of course, should 
animate and guide our whole life, and our business neither 
more nor less than other aspects of our life. Exactly so. This 
is the very thing we desire toshow. And it requires particular 
mention, just because it is the very thing we are apt to forget 
practically, in the midst of professional activity, notwithstand- 
ing that it seems so obvious. Every profession has its peculiar 
temptations, its guiles calculated to lay conscience to sleep. 
Some have more than others ; but none can be said to be free 
from such snares. Is it wrong to do this, or allow that? May 
certain things not be done in the way of business that would 
scarcely be justifiable in private life? May not a professional 
position be fairly used for such and such ends? Such puzzles 
for conscience beset every profession; and notoriously they 
often receive solutions in consonance neither with religion nor 
morality. 

Yet, the true dictate of conscience everywhere must be, that 
there is nothing right or lawful in business that would not be 
so in the relations of private life. There cannot be two codes 
of honour or honesty. I cannot be an honest man, and not 
shrink from dishonesty in every shape. I cannot use my pro- 
fession for any purpose which, apart from my profession, it 
would be evil in me to compass. In everything—in the com- 
petitions of business, in the conflicts of ambition, in the rivalries 
of trade—Christian principle must be my guide. Never with im- 


punity can the light of conscience be obscured, nor its scruples 
overbalanced. 
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Let the young take with them this principle into the en- 
tanglements of the world’s affairs. Conscience may not always 
serve as a positive guide. There may be intricacies which it 
cannot unravel. But at least it will always serve them as a 
negative warning. When conscience clearly pronounces against 
any practice of business, they must shun it. They must not 
tamper with it. They must be able to court the light of day 
in all they do. It is a sorry and pitiable shift when it becomes 
desirable to hide from scrutiny the inner mechanism of any 
profession. 

The business which bases itself on conscience is stronger in 
this very fact, than in the most skilful trade manoeuvres. It 
is fair; and nothing tells in the end so well as fairness. The 
feeling of responsibility and- the love of truth give not only 
strength, but ‘‘ endow with diligence, accuracy, and discreet- 
ness, those commonplace requisites for a good man of busi- 
ness, without which all the rest may never come to be trans- 
lated into action.’”” The gilding wears off the most ingenious 
devices ; the novelty fades away ; the pretence appears below 
the mark; but the true gold of principle shines the more 


brightly the more it is tested, and endures as fresh as ever 
after all changes. 


PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 


Curist came into the world to save sinners.. The price of redemption 
far exceedeth all our debts. He is our Prophet, our High Priest, our 
Intercessor, and our King. The sick sought health, but he gave them 
pardon. Zaccheus sought his company, but he gave him salvation. The 
Samaritan woman sought but common water, but he gave her the water 
of life. The Capernaites sought common bread, but he offered them the 
bread of life. The poor blind man sought sight for his eyes, but he gave 
him sight for his soul too. None can be so ready to ask as he is to give; . 
and if we ask but little, he will give the more. This he did when he 
was in the form of a servant: he will and can do more now when he is 
in his kingdom. His honours change not his manners. — 
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Forest. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE WIDE WIDE WORLD.’’ 


THE afternoon had changed when Mrs. Norton and Althea 
left the house. Clouds swept over the sky, the wind had 
risen and grown chill, and dust began to whirl along the 
streets and rise in little eddying clouds. Althea shivered, 
coming out from the warm house, and wished with all her heart 
that her mother would put off her walk, or leave her at home. 
But Mrs. Norton’s only care was about some roses previously 
gathered from a conservatory; she stopped, and saw that they 
were more carefully protected from the dust and the weather ; 
and then they went on at a good pace, not, however, into the 


grand part of the city. They took one of the long avenues, 


but followed it down, down, away from all the finely-built, 
pleasant parts of the town, and leading, Althea knew, to what 
was less and less agreeable. Still Mrs. Norton went on. 
Then she turned down one street, and then another, and 
wound about, till Althea was completely lost and thoroughly 
uncomfortable. The streets were not pleasant. The houses 
were poor. The people did not look to Althea as if they could 
enjoy themselves. Gutters and cartways were unsightly with 
garbage, and ill-smelling. It was what Althea called a very. 
ugly walk. Then Mrs. Norton turned into a yet more forlorn- 
looking street, which seemed as if no life, nor business, nor 
pleasantness remained in it, nor could remain, and presently 
mounted the few steps that led to the door of a tall, dingy, 
brick house. The steps were not swept. The door was 
blackened with fin ger-marks. — Althes noticed it all, and 
wished herself at home. 

Mrs. Norton did not knock, but opening the door, wal in, 
and began to mount the stairs. It was worse inside than 
outside. wort bare and dust-strewn ; stairways, the same, 
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with the stairs worn in hollows by the tread of many feet 
travelling up and down; and the walls marked with nameless 
and countless stains of origin unknown. Mrs. Norton did not 
stop at the first landing-place, nor the second: she went on 
and on. The doors they passed were all shut, the entries all 
empty, and bare, and forlorn. There was life enough in the 
house ; for noises came from within those closed doors—noises 
of crying children or scolding women—and odours of all sorts 
and descriptions, except pleasant ones, filled the place. Soap- 
suds were very distinguishable, and smells of cooking; but 
these were so various, and had mixed with so many of 

yesterday’s cookery and soapsuds, and those of the day 
before, not to speak of other things, that the whole air 
seemed heavy and dank with a concentration of disagreeables, 
and no good wind ever came to blow them away. The windows 
looked as if they had been shut for ages. "With great unwill- 
ingness Althea followed her mother up and up the stairs, from 
story to story, till the very last story of all was gained, and 
Mrs. Norton tapped at a low door. 

It was instantly opened by an elderly woman with grey 
hair and a care-lined face, but tolerably neat in her dress, who 
welcomed Mrs. Norton, and asked them to come in. It was 
less disagreeable than Althea expected. The air was much 
purer within: indeed, a window stood open. The furniture of 
the room was comfortable: a bed covered with patchwork, a 
table and chairs, and a decent carpet. A half-open cupboard 
showed cups and saucers, and there was a fresh smell of tea 
and of food. These people were not povesty-aaaen Althea 
breathed a little more freely. 

She had just been clearing away their dinner, the woman 
said (she was washing dishes when they went in), and the 
girls had gone to take home some work. 

Mrs. Norton sat down, and asked after Ruth. 

‘¢ She’s just the same as ever,” the woman said: ‘*she don’t 
get no better nor no worse. Seems as she exists, like. ns ; 
‘*Oan I go in and see her?” 
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Norton was one. ‘‘ Just go in, ma’am: Ruth is always ready, 


reluctantly obeyed the look. She was sure she was going to 


‘lying on the bed. What was Althea’s surprise! She saw a 


life; so lovely, so attractive, that she did not know. how to 
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‘¢ Sure,” the woman said: Ruth was as glad to see her 
friends as a body could be that hadn’t got many; and Mrs. 


I can’t do much for her; but ’taint great credit to me that her 
room is always in order for company, ’cause there aint no one 
to put it in disorder. I wish there was,’’ she added, sighing. 
Mrs. Norton went to the door of the inner room and gently 
opened it, looking to Althea to come with her. Althea very 


see something disagreeable ; and catching sight, as the door 
opened, of a bed, with somebody lying upon it, she would 
have turned and run away if she had dared. She could not 
do that; she must come forward ; and as her mother said, “I 
have baatenhet my daughter to see you, Ruth,” she felt obliged 
to raise her eyes to the person called so, who was the one 


face so attractive and lovely as she had never seen one in her 


look away from it. The face was not that of a person in 
health: it was thin and pale. What of that? The mouth 
was full of quietness, sweetness, and thankfulness, whether it 
was closed or whether it moved. The eyes were of great 
beauty. Full, and deep blue, there was mh them or round 
them such an expression of purity, and gravity, and loving 
life, that to Althea they immediately brought the thought of 
an angel. She did not know why, but the more she looked 
the more the thought seemed just. She was fascinated: she 
had never seen any other face look so, not even her mother’s. 
Althea forgot all her wish to be somewhere else. 

‘‘T have brought some roses, Ruth,’’ said Mrs. Norton, 
stepping near and uncovering the flowers. Althea watched, 
and saw the ray of delight that beamed in those beautiful 
eyes. 

How good the Lerd:; is!’’ said the girl, Mrs. Norton 
had held the roses so that she might iden their sweet breath. 
‘I was thinking, a day or two ago, that I never should see 
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roses again; and now he has sent me these, to remind me h 
can do anything, and give me anything that he pleases.” 

She spoke with slight pauses between every few words, as 
if speaking were not altogether easy to her; and Althea now 
noticed that there was, in the way she drew her breath, some- 
thing that told of difficulty or pain. 

‘You do not want to see next summer’s roses, Ruth ?’’ said 
Mrs. Norton. 

Those blue eyes were raised with a look of heavenly meek- 
ness to her questioner, as she answered, ‘‘ No, indeed. Only, 
if my Lord will, I am quite willing.” 

‘¢Can you sleep at night, my dear friend 2”? 

‘Very little.” 

‘* Don’t the hours of darkness seem long ?” 

Again there came a smile of such exquisite sweetness and 
joy wreathed hasierite that Althea wondered. The answer 
was, ‘Oh no! not long with Jesus.’ | 

‘‘ How sweet the roses of heaven will be to you, Ruth.” 

‘Do you think, Mrs. Norton, there will be such things 
there ?”’ the sick girl asked. 

‘T don’t know; but I know this: ‘Behold, I create new 
heavens and a new earth: and the former shall not be re- 
membered, nor come to mind.’ So, if there are not roses, 
there will be something better.”’ 

‘‘There will be one Rose,” said the girl expressively: “ that 
is all [ want.” 

Rose of Sharon!” 

‘Yes; but how good God is to send me these,” she said, 
looking at the roses, which Mrs. Norton was putting into a 
little earthenware pitcher to stand by her bed-side. ‘‘ How 
sweet! What is the verse, Mrs. Norton, about the apple 
tree 

‘‘¢ As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, so is my 
beloved among the sons. I sat down under his shadow with 
ereat delight, and his fruit was sweet to my taste.’ ”’ , 

‘‘T stay under that shadow all the day and all the 
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night, ? she said, “and I shall stay in it for ever, Mrs. 
Norton.” 

It was unnecessary for her to add, ‘‘with great delight :” 
her eyes gave such sure witness to the fact. 

‘There is another thing those roses make me think of,” she 
said, still gazing at them: ‘‘ his name ? She broke off; for 
a sudden paroxysm of pain came on, and the beautiful calm 
face was changed with agony. Althea was shocked and dis- 
tressed. Mrs. Norton called the woman from the other room; 


but it was little, it seemed, that anybody could do: the pain 


must be borne till it should pass away; and the spasms were 
terrible. They lasted till Althea in her ignorance thought 


surely Ruth must die of so much pain; but they were spent 


at last. The pain faded gradually away, and Ruth’s coun- 
tenance came back to its former colour and expression, nearly, 
though not quite: the traces of pain were on it yet. She lay 
as if exhausted. 

‘‘ Tie whose name is as ointment poured forth is with you,’ 
my dear friend,’’ said Mrs. Norton tenderly. 

A smile came on the girl’s lips, so fresh, so loving, growing 
so very bright, that it told all her _— before she spoke. 
‘‘ My kind Lord !”’ was all she said. 

The tears gathered in Mrs. Norton’ s eyes then. She stood | 
still a minute by the bed-side ; then she began, and repeated 
softly, the words that follow. ‘‘ ‘ But now thus saith the Lord 


that created thee, O Jacob, and he that formed thee, O Israel, 


Fear not: for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy 
name; thou art mine. When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overflow thee: when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt 
not be burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. For 


Iam the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.’”’ 


“Tt is good,’”’ said Ruth, opening her eyes, ‘and he is 


true.”’ 


‘Mrs. Norton went on tenderly, ‘‘Now for a season, if 
need be, ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations: 
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that the trial of your faith, being much more precious than 
of gold that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be - 
found unto praise, and honour, and glory at the appearing of 

Jesus Christ.’ ” | 

whispered the girl. 

““« Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now 
ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.’ ” 

She opened her eyes again and fixed them on Mrs. Norton. 
There was a whole speech in them of deep, steadfast gladness. 
Althea saw it in awe and wonder. Juth was too exhausted to 
talk much: only the silent steadfastness of her eyes, and a 
slight pink tinge which had risen in her cheeks, answered the 
words. | 

“Dear friend,” said Mrs. Norton, ‘‘ you can give him glory 
now in the fires. You can say, ‘I have trusted in thy’mercy ; 
nty heart shall rejoice in thy salvation.’ ”’ 

She smiled a little again—a wonderful smile—aind substi- 
tuted for her testimony the words following those Mrs. Norton 
had given: ‘¢*T will sing unto the Lord, because he hath 
dealt bountifully with me.’” She spoke faintly, and with 
pauses, but with unmistakable expression. Mrs. Norton stood 
silent by her a. minute longer, stooped and kissed her, and 
went away. 

It was strange how that dismal, dingy house was changed 
to Althea’s fancy. As they went down again the long flights 
of stairs, she hardly remembered what sort of a place it was, 
so glorious and wonderful seemed that little attic room at the i 
top of all, and such an inhabitant dwelt there. However, by 
the time she reached the street door, her senses had informed 
her again that it was a very poor place for anybody to live in; 
but she was too full of thoughts to wish to talk much on the 
way home. She almost forgot, too, what a cold, windy, — 

dreary day it had grown; she was so busy thinking ; and she 
did not come to the full understanding and sense of the fact 
till she had got home. There the warmth, and stillness, and 
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comfort of everything made themselves felt; and by the time 
she had got off her wrappers, and changed her shoes, and 
come down to the cozy little library, and taken her place on 
her favourite seat at the corner of the fire-place, Althea was 
able to realize.the contrast between the outward circumstances 
of her own home and the harder lot of Ruth Forest. 


- as He Clever ? 


OR, 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


CHAPTER IIIL—EMANCIPATION. 


Nep worked steadily, part of every morning all through the 
holidays, at the ‘‘ task”? which he, in common with the other 
boys of his form, had to prepare by the time the school met. 

Etta also had something to do for Mrs. Duval; but, accord- 
ing to her usual plan, she put off thinking about it for the 
first three or four weeks; and then, just at the last, found ’so 
many other things to do, that the day fixed for Mrs. Duval’s 
return found her quite unprepared. | 

‘“*T really must set to work now,” said she, as she un- 
willingly got out her books. ‘‘I wonder why she couldn’t 
sive me something better worth doing than this stupid trans- 
lation. If I had had ‘Rienzi,’ now, it would have been 
interesting, and worth taking trouble about. I wish I were 
a boy. I know I could write verses: I made some the other 
day ;’ and Etta proceeded to hunt out, from among a heap of 
papers, the one to which she alluded. | 

Altering some of the lines, and adding a few-more, occupied 
her for the next quarter of an hour; till she was roused by 
hearing the postman, and went out to look at the letters. 
“‘Only one from Mrs. Duval,” said she, coming back to 
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Ned, ‘‘to say when the train comes in, I suppose. I wish 
she would miss it, just for once, and so give me time to finish 
this. How can you go on so steadily ?” 

A few more minutes were spent in looking out of the 
window, in thinking how many prizes she would gain if she 
were a school-boy, and in imaginary exultation over Hardy 


and Kemp; and then Etta fairly ~~ her book and 
began. | 


She was writing on, at a very rapid a thinking only of 
how soon she could possibly get to the end, when Mr. 
Graham looked in. 


‘‘ Hard at work? Iam sorry to say I have a bad piece of 
news for you.” 

‘Oh! what ?”’ exclaimed Etta, not particularly alarmed, as 
the expression of his face somewhat belied his words. 

‘Mrs. Duval cannot come back to-day: her sister-in-law 
is ill.”’ | 

‘‘QOh!” said Etta, scarcely able to repress an exclamation 
of delight. ‘‘ Well, L am sorry for the cause, but 7 

‘‘The effect is not so disagreeable but that you can contrive | 
to put up with it ?”’ 

‘Exactly. Mrs. Duval is not coming back, translated, 
signifies, Freedom, bodily and mental; no prosy old history ; 
and full Lberty to sit on the hearth-rug, or in the arm-chair 
with my feet on the fender, as much as I like. You know 
you would like it yourself, papa; so don’t pretend to be 
shocked.” 

‘“1 dare say I might,” said Mr. Graham, laughing. 

‘‘ And oh, she does prose!’ continued Etta, encouraged to 
proceed by seeing that her father was amused; “ and doesn’t 
she put one to the torture with old Mangaaits Questions, that 


follow one another without or reason! I know you'd 


hate it quite as much as I do.” 
But, my dear,” remonstrated Mr. Graham, “Mrs. Duval 


- 1s a very well-informed person wi 


‘The nine Muses bound in one ; concentrated | essence of all 
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the sciences that ever were heard of; but she makes one work 
in a sort of a treadmill: the same thing day after day, 


_ without any variety or regard for one’s feelings; and then she 


has a particular prejudice against things which ave done 
quickly & 

‘For which you have a special affection. Well, my dear, 
she is a very good woman. I don’t know what you would 
have done without her,” said Mr. Graham, leaving the room, 
though not so quickly but that he heard the first part. of 
Kitta’s next speech. 


‘Good ? yes; synonymous with stupid. IT do hate to hear 
any one described as ‘ good.’ ”? 
Ned looked his astonishment at this assertion. 


mean,”’ said Etta, answering the look, ‘‘ people don’t. 


describe a person as ‘ good’ unless they have nothing else to 
say of him. If he were clever as well, they would be sure to 
say so first; and so, if you hear a person called ‘ good,’ you 


‘may be pretty sure it is either a gentle euphemism, as papa 


calls it, for ‘stupid,’ or an apology for being disagreeable.” 
Would you rather a person were ever and wicked, than 

stupid and good, then ?” inquired Ned. 

“You do put things so. awkwardly, Ned,” said im- 
patiently. never said so.”’ | 

‘1 thought you meant it,” persisted the boy. 

‘‘Nonsense! Why, can’t a person be clever and good too? 
I never said he couldn{t; only he would be spoken of as 


‘clever,’ not ‘ good,’ geople were describing him. Well, 


now, there’s your Alfred Hardy: who, except his sister, would 


describe him as ‘good’? She gives him all the virtues 
under the sun; but other people call him clever, talented, and 
all that sort of thing.’ 

‘Well, but which would you rather have ?” 

‘‘Now, Ned, don’t, there’s a good boy: where is the use of 
giving one such a Heobson’s choice? I can’t bear people to 
be stupid, if they are ever so good.” 

‘But if you couldn’t have both ?” 
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“Oh, well, I suppose, of course, one would choose the 


goodness,’ said Etta, feeling that this was what she ought to 
say. ‘I only hope I shall never have to choose, though. I 
could forgive a little naughtiness in any one who was clever. 
{fave you finished? well, then, we'll go out.” 

‘Are you ready?” asked Ned, glancing at the tradeletion: 

“Oh no; but there is no need now, you see, for the 
present. Iam glad I didn’t bother myself with it sooner,”’ 
said Ktta, rushing off for her hat. Mr. Graham, meanwhile, 


was seriously meditating upon a subject which had already — 


cost him some thought. Should he release Etta from the 
school-room, life which she seemed so much to dislike, and 
tell Mrs. Duval that he thought her old ‘enough to study 
alone? Of course the governess must come back for a time, 
until she found another home; but Mr. Graham thought he 
could better explain his views by letter than by word of 
mouth, which was his reason for wishing to make up his mind 
at once. This it was not so easy to do. He felt very much 
inclined to sympathize with Etta in her view of the case. It 
must be very tiresome to be shut up, day after day, with Mrs. 
Duval, good and conscientious as she might be, and un- 
doubtedly was. 

‘¢She doesn’t understand the child,’’ he said to himself. 
‘‘She might suit her if she were like Ned, now, who can’t do 
anything without plodding; but one can’t wonder at her 
finding it stupid. Mrs. Duval is all very well for a routine 
education ; but I fancy she hasn’t any appreciation of talent— 
thinks Etta’s verses shocking waste of time, Pll be bound! 
She looked uncommonly serious over some I showed her— 
very clever they were, too, uncommonly spirited—couldn’t get 
her to see it, though. Well ’ and then Mr. Graham rose, 


and walked to the window, and began to consider the other 


side of the question. People in general would certainly say 
it was a great disadvantage to a girl of Etta’s age to be left 
without a lady-friend, and with no society but that of her 
father and brother; but then, Etta was not like other girls, 
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and she always got on very well in the holidays. Should he 
go and talk it over with Mrs. Hardy, whom he was wont to 
consult on matiers of domestic arrangement when Mrs. Duyal 
was out of the way? But no: she might give very good 
advice on the subject of carpets and window-curtains, but she 
to understand the present question. | 

The letter to Mrs. Duval was not written that day; and, 
the next morning, the difficulty was unexpectedly solved by 
the governess herself, who wrote to say, that her brother had 
lost his wife, and very much wished her to remain with him, 


at least for the present. 


Kita was overjoyed at the idea of being emancipated for 
ever from Mangnall’s Questions, and made some grand plans 
for the employment of her time, assuring her father she was 
quite sure she should learn a great deal more now than she 
had ever done before. To do her justice, she was very 
desirous of proving the truth of her assertion ; and, in imagi- 
nation, already saw herself a prodigy of learning, and held 
up as a model to all the young ladies of ilingham. ‘This was 


the worst of it. In her day-dreams, Etta was always 


picturing herself as in some way distinguished above the rest 
of the world; and success in what she undertook did not 
satisfy her, unless it 
neighbours. 


cannot go to the house of God, I will gw 
to the God of the house.—Forced absence from God’s ordinances, and forced 
presence with wicked people, is a grievous burden to a gracious soul.— 
Solitariness is no sign of sanctity. Pest-houses stand alone, and yet are 
full of infectious diseases.—There are two things we should beware of: 
that we never be ashamed of the Gospel, and that we may never be @ 
shame to it.—There are three things which, if Christians do, they will 
find themselves mistaken’: if they look for that in themselves which is to 
be had in Another, namely, righteousness ; if they look for that in the law 
which is to be had only in the Gospel, namely, mercy; if they look for 
that on earth which is to be had only in heaven, namely, perfection. 
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u Water-fotl. 


Wurrner, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
: Thy solitary way ? 


-Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


| Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
the chafed ocean-side ? 


a 
There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless waste, 
The desert and illimitable air, 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, = ~~ 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the weleome land, = 
| Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, dnd rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. 


_ Thou’rt gone; the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides, through the boundless sky, thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

Bryant. 
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A London Legend. 


TuERE is a traditionary story very widely diffused over the 
country, to the effect that St. Paul’s clock on one occasion 
struck thirteen at midnight, with the extraordinary result of 
saving the life of a sentinel accused of sleeping at his post. 
It is not much less than half a century since the writer heard 
the tale related in a remote part of Scotland. In later times, 
the question has been put, Is there any historic basis for this 
tradition? followed by another still more pertinent, Is the 
alleged fact mechanically possible? and to both an affirmative 
answer has been given. © 

An obituary notice of John Hatfield, who died at his house 
in Glasshouse Yard, Aldersgate, on the 18th of June, 1770, at 


the age of 102—which notice appeared in the Public Advertiser 


a few days afterwards,—states that, when a soldier in the time 
of William and Mary, he was tried by a court-martial, on a 
charge of having fallen asleep when on duty upon the terrace 
at Windsor. It goes on to state, ‘‘ He absolutely denied the 
charge against him, and solemnly declared [as a proof of his 
having been awake at the time] that he heard St. Paul’s 
clock strike thirteen, the truth of which was much doubted by 
the court because of the great distance. But while he was 
under sentence of death, an affidavit was made by several 
persons that the clock actually did strike thirteen instead of 
twelve; whereupon he received his Majesty’s pardon.” Its 
added, that a recital of these circumstances was engraved .on 
the coffin-plate of the old soldier, ‘to satisfy the world of the 
truth of a story which has been much doubted, though he had 
often confirmed it to many gentlemen, and a few days before 
his death told it to several of his acquaintances.”’ 
It seems a long way for the sound to travel, and when we 

think of the noises which fill this bustling city even at mid-— 
night, the possibility of its being heard even in the suburbs 
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seems faint. Yet we must recollect that London was a much 
quieter town a hundred and fifty years ago than now, and the 
fact that the tolling of St. Paul’s has often been heard at 
Windsor, is undoubted. There might, moreover, be a favour- 
able state of the atmosphere. 

As to the query, Is the striking of thirteen mechanically 
possible? a correspondent of the ‘‘ Notes and Queries” has 
given it a satisfactory answer. ‘All striking clocks have two 
spindles for winding: one of these is for the going part, which 
turns the hands, and is connected with and regulated by the 
pendulum’ or balance-spring. Every time that the minute 
hand comes to twelve, it raises a catch connected with the 
striking part (which has been standing still for the previous 
sixty minutes), and the striking work then makes as many 
strokes on the bell (or spring gong) as the space between the 
notch which the catch has left and the next notch allows. 
When the catch falls into the next notch, it again stops the 
striking work till the minute hand reaches twelve again an 
hour afterwards. Now, if the catch be stiff, so as not to fall 
into the notch, or the notch be worn so as not to hold it, the 
clock will strike on till the catch does hold. . . . If a clock 
strike midnight and the succeeding hour together, there is 
thirteen at once, and very simply. . .. If the story of St. 
Paul’s clock be true, and it only haps once, it must have 
been from stiffness or some mechanical obstacle.’’»—Book of 


Days. 


Last Tutnes.—The last words of the Old Testament are a fearful ; 
threatening: ‘‘ Lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.” The last | 
words of the New Testament are a benediction: “The grace of our Lord — 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.” The last words of Christ before 
his ascension are a glorious promise: ‘ Lo, I am with yon alway, even | 


unto the end of the world. Amen.”’ 


Goop Tastr.—True taste is an excellent economist. She confines her 


choice to a few objects, and delights n producing great effect by small 


means; while false cate is for ever sighing after the new and rare.— 
Samuel Rogers. 
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@ueen Anne's Farthing. 


THERE is probably no belief of any kind more extensively 
diffused in England, or more heartily entertained, than that 
which represents a Queen Anne’s Farthing as the greatest 
and most valuable of rarities. The story everywhere told 
and accepted is, that only three farthings were struck in her 
reign: that two are in public keeping; and that the third is 
still going about, and if it could be recovered would bring 


a prodigious price. 


In point of fact, there were eight coinings of farthings in the 
reign of Queen Anne, besides a medal or token of similar size, 
and these coins are no greater rarities than any other product — 
of the Mint issued a hundred and fifty years ago. Every now 
and then a poor person comes up from a remote place in the 
country to London, to sell tie Queen Anne’s Farthing, of which 
he has become the fortunate possessor; and great, of course, 
is the disappointment when the numismatist offers him perhaps 
a shilling for the curiosity, justifying the lowness of the price 
by pulling out a drawer and showing him cight or ten other 
examples of the same coin. On one occasion a labourer and 
his wife came all the way from Yorkshire on foot to dispose of 
one of these provoking. coins in the metropolis. It is related 
that a rural publican, having obtained one of the tokens, put 
it up in his window as a curiosity, and peoplé care from far 
and near to see it, doubtless not a little to the alleviation of his 
beer barrels; nor did a statement of its real value by a numis- 
matist, who happened to come to his house, induce him to put 
it away. About 1814, a confectioner’s shopman in Dubha, 
having taken a Queen Anne’s Farthing, substituted an ordinary 
farthing for it in his master’s till, and endeavoured to make a 
good thing for himself by selling it to the best advantage. 


-The master, hearing of the transaction, had the man appre- 


hended and tried in the Recorder’s Court, when he was 
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actually condemned to a twelvemonth’s imprisonment for the 
offence. | 
Numismatists have set forth, as a possible reason for the 
universal belief in the rarity of Queen Anne’s Farthings, that 
there are several pattern-pieces of farthings of her reign in silver, 
and of beautiful execution, by Croker, which are rare and in 
request. But it is very unlikely that the appreciation of such 
an article amongst men of vertu would ever impress the bulk 
of the people in such a manner or to such results. A more 
plausible story is, that a lady in the north of England, having 
lost a Queen Anne’s Farthing or pattern-piece, which she 
valued as a keepsake, advertised a reward for its recovery. 
In that case, the popular imagination would easily devise the 
remainder of the tale. ae 


Cducation Anglo-Saxon Cimes. 


I was sitting the other day, quietly reading an interesting 
book, when a fair-haired youngster of my acquaintance rushed 
in fresh from school. Learning did not seem to him to be a — 
very laborious or troublesome matter, if one might judge from 
his blithesome, healthy look. And it set me thinking of the 
progress made even in my time in all matters connected with 
schools and schoolmasters. Turning again to the pages of my 
book, Mr. Thrupp’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Home,” it occurred to me 
that it would be both interesting and instructive to my school- 
boy friend, and to the readers of THe Yourn’s Macazre, to 
make some few selections, and to forward them to the Editor. 
I have freely used that author’s text. | 

In the early Saxon period boys were trained to running 
and jumping (very good things nowadays), and when their — 
age permitted, fighting and hunting were added to these 
accomplishments. | 
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From a very early period the clergy interested themselves in 


the education of children; and through their influence nu- | 


merous schools were established in monasteries and elsewhere, 
in which the monks acted as teachers. Their own extreme 


ignorance, however, must at certain periods have made them 


sorry schoolmasters ; for they could teach them little more than 
the chanting of psalms, and a few prayers, which they repeated 
by rote without understanding them. Under the auspices of 
Archbishop Theodore an immense improvement in education 


took place. ‘The schools were incréased, not only in number > 


and size, but in the rank of the pupils, and some of the more 
important were under the superintendence of scholars of the 
highest reputation. What amount of knowledge the boys 
learned at these seminaries may be a matter of doubt, though 
we have ample accounts of the nature of the tution. The 
instruction bestowed by Archbishop Theodore is classed by 
Bede under three heads: poetry, astronomy, and arithmetic. 


These institutions, however, do not help us to any information | 
as to the condition of the inferior _ or what the bulk of 


the laity managed to learn. 

It is probable that tlie brothers of Alfred were as accom- 
plished as most other children of the time, and their acquire- 
ments were limited to singing psalms and reciting popular 
poetry. They could neither read nor write. It is said im 
Asser’s life of Alfred, that his mother, or stepmother, one day 
showed him and his brothers a book of Saxon poetry, and 


offered it as a prize to the one who should first learn it. 


Alfred, though the youngest, undertook the task. He carried 
the book to his master, who read it to him over and over again 
till he had learned it by heart, when he joyously repeated it to 


the Queen, and obtained the promised reward. From this » 


time, we are told, Alfred showed great zeal in learning; yet 
he could find no one competent to teach him anything but 
what his biographer calls ‘‘ the daily course,”’ that is, the cele- 
bration of the hours, and afterwards certain psalms and several 
prayers. 
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Alfred laboured diligently to re-establish the schools which 
had been destroyed during the period of invasion and war 
that had occupied the reigns of his predecessors and the 
commencement of his own, and he succeeded to a very great 
extent. 

The Anglo-Saxons had but one mode of tuition, and 
that was the simplest in the world. They told a child 
to learn, and if he did not, they beat him. A stiff rod and 
a strong arm was all that a teacher needed. Alcuin, speaking 
venerally, says, ‘“‘It is the scourge that teaches children the 
ornaments of wisdom.’ Of himself it seems that when he was 
too young to undergo the merciless floggings then in vogue, 
he was habitually subjected to the punishment reserved for 
tender youth. ‘This consisted in cutting or pricking the soles 
of the child’s feet with an instrument somewhat resembling a 
eobbler’s knife, called an acra, an operation which was 
deemed more stimulating and less dangerous than beating 
with sticks. 

Flogging was not then looked upon solely as a mode of 
punishment, but also as a system of tuition. It was believed 
not only to stimulate to industry, but that it aided the 
memory. If it were wished to impress any fact on a child’s 
memory, it was told to him, and he was then well beaten, 
that on any occasion on which he was beaten afterwards, 
it might by the laws of association recur to his mind. 

One lesson which it was particularly wished to impress 
on the memory, was the story of the massacre of the 
Innocents by King Herod. ‘To effect this, every child was 
reminded of it at dawn on Childermas Day, and at the 
same time was severely beaten, ‘‘that he might recollect, 
and somewhat appreciate,” says an old writer, ‘‘the hatred, 
persecution, cross, exile, and want, that was felt at the 
birth of Christ.’ 

It was also customary, when it was wished to retain 
legal testimony of any ceremony, to have it witnessed by 
children, who then and there were flogged severely, which 
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it was supposed would give additional weight to any evidence 
of the proceeding they might afterwards furnish. The 
annual act of beatmg the parish boundaries is a remnant 
of this ancient practice; and until recently the boys, not 
the boundaries, were whipped or bumped. 

The first person who doubted the efficacy of constant 
punishment, was the famous Turketel, Abbot of Croyland 
(a.p. 974). He rewarded the boys who distinguished them- 
selves above the rest, with figs, raisins, nuts, and almonds, or 


more frequently with apples, pears, and little presents, m 


order that, not so much with harsh words and blows, as 


by frequent encouragement and rewards, he might induce 
them to show due oe im the prosecution of their 


Reading and writing were not generally considered in 
Anglo-Saxon schools as the primary object of education, or as 
the necessary instruments of acquiring knowledge. This may 
have arisen from the extreme scarcity of books, and the 


‘impossibility of supplying them to pupils. The teachers were 
forced to adopt verbal instruction, and constant catechising. 
“They possessed a few elementary treatises on Latin grammar, 


which were read aloud, and over and over again, by the 


master to the pupils, until the latter got them by heart. But 


a more favourite system seems to have been to copy the 
lesson out on a scroll placed in the middle of the room. This 
‘word as he did so, and translating it. 

The favourite mode of. teaching arithmetic was by pro- 
blems, not unlike those that are to be found in the old 
treatise of Bonnycastle. Here are some taken from a manu- 
earlier peri : 

‘‘The et once invited a snail to dinner. He lived just 
one league from the spot, and the snail travelled at the rate 


of one inch a day. How long would he be before he dined?” - 


Another is,— 
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“An old man met a boy. ‘Good day, my son,’ said he. 
¢May you live as long as you have lived, and as much more, 
and thrice as much as all this; and if God give you one year 
in addition to the others, you will be just a contury old.’ 
was the child’s age ?”’ 

The next, which is probably of later date, might tax the 
ingenuity of many who look down with contempt on the 
learning of our barbarous forefathers. 

A man had three daughters of different ages, to whom. 
he delivered certain apples to sell; and he gave to the eldest 
daughter fifty apples, and to the second thirty apples, and 
to the third ten apples; and all these three sold a like number 
for a penny, and brought home the same amount of money: 
How many did each of them sell for a penny?”’ 

The object of Anglo-Saxon education was rather to render 
the pupil acute and ingenious, than to crowd the memory 
with facts. With a view of sharpening youth, they had 
dialogues of a disputatious character, in which master and 
pupil attempted to puzzle one another. Here are some 
such :— 

What is a ship ?—-A wandering house; a wherever | 
you will; a traveller that leaves no footsteps; a neighbour of 
the sand. 
is grass ?——The garment of the earth. 

t are herbs?—The Sate of physicians, - the 
praise of cooks. 

t makes bitterness sweet 

: ; What is faith ?—The certainty of the unknown wonderful. 

‘¢ T saw the dead produce the living, and the living consume 
_ the dead.—The friction of boughs begets fire, and fire consumes 
them.”’ 

- Of monastic education it may probably be said truly, 
that the most valuable instruction given was colloquial 
Latin, which enabled the pupils to converse with the learned 
of other nations, and to make themselves understood when 
they went on foreign pilgrimages. In Alfred’s time there 
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seems, however, to have been a popular prejudice against the 
extensive use of Latin. Few people could then understand the 
Latin writers; and Alfred himself sought to supply the want 
by furnishing translations in Anglo-Saxon. From this time 
the Anglo-Saxon language seems to have been more care 
cultivated than before. At the time of Alfred, the children of 
the rich were placed in the houses of the kings and nobles, 
‘with a view to their education; and in the Norman castles of 
early times, children were taught to ride, hunt, and fight, as 
well as the duty of some one domestic servant, such ag 
grooming horses, carving, or serving the cup at table. To 
these were often added the art of playing on the harp and 
singing to it. | 


Che Consolation of the Patient Sufferer. 


Be strong, my soul, although to-morrow ~ 
Each earthly joy were from thee torn: 
Have courage, though the bitterest sorrow 
_ Should leave thee comfortless to mourn. 
Upraise thee, groveller, from the dust, 

In soul to grasp thy God, and trust: 
_' Be worthy of the glorious lot 
“Which He who died for thee, the Son, 
Has for thee in the future won. 
This life’s a dream that lingereth not. 


Striv’st thou with zeal to bless thy kind, 
Still on thy country’s good intent ? 7 
Were the whole world against thee joined, 
_ Ne’er of thy righteous zeal repent. | 
Let neither wile nor mock of sin 
Stifle the still small voice within, 
Nor hinder thee from deeds of love: 
Thy heaven is in the realms above.—From the German. 
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Australian Birds and Flowers. 


MepiTations on the wonders of God in creation much occupied my 
mind upon these mountains. I stooped down and looked upon the 
fair flowers which decked them. Frequently, the more sterile a tract, 
the more numerous are the bush flowers. The beautiful waratah, or 
native tulip, luxuriates upon soils that would scarcely raise a cabbage ; 
but the waratah does not grow here. As these flowers were brushed by 
my feet, I reflected that probably no man had ever gazed upon multitudes 
of them, or ever would. 


¢¢ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

The proofs of God’s care for all things in the wilderness were around 

me on every hand. They hummed in the song of every wild bee. 

They danced before me on the wings of every insect. They swept by me 
from every branch that waved unbroken in the wind. Every blade 
of grass, every stone beneath my feet, every mountain-top, and every 
chasm had a voice; and the voice said, God is here. It was echoed from 
mountain to mountain, from abyss to abyss; and these deep notes, which 
told of God’s presence, were joined by sweeter ones from every wild 
flower, which had in its very sy jos ag the song, ‘‘ If God so clothe the 
grass of the field.”’ 

The birds appeared to reply to the loud voices I raised sometimes. The 
challenge of one bird would follow; then the shrill note of another ; 
for, with the exception of the magpie, and several others of the feathered 
tribes, the birds of Australia, in general, can hardly be said to sing. 
At times I fancied it was the lyre, a mocking-bird, the pheasant of 
Australia. 

The celebrated Australian explorer, Hawdon, in 1844, was sent by the 
authorities to endeavour to open a way for the transmittal of cattle 
from Western Port to Gipp’s Land. A most interesting record of 
the expedition followed. The adventure occupied thirty days; twelve 
able-bodied men and black native police accompanying him. Entangled 
in the scrub, the party had to cut their way through. 

Hawdon, in his own graphic way, describes the lyre, or mocking-bird, 
of Gipp’s Land. It is a gigantic thrush, not a pheasant. “I was 
awakened,”’ says he, “at sunrise by the singing of numerous pheasants. 
These are the mocking-birds of Australia, imitating all sounds that are 
heard in the bush in great perfection. They are about the sizo of 
a small fowl. Their greatest attraction consists in the graceful tail of 
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the cock bird, which is something like a lyre; but little is known 
of their habits, for it is seldom tad are found near the dwellings of 
civilized man.’ 

“Hearing one scratching in the scrub close to the dray, I crawled 
out, gun in hand, intending to provide a fresh meal for breakfast. 
The sun having just risen, inclined it to commence its morning song; 
but the natural note (bleu, bleu) was almost lost among the multitude of 
imitative sounds through which it ran; croaking like a crow, then 
screaming like a cockatoo, chattering like a parrot, and howling like 
the native dog, until a stranger might have fancied that he was in the 
midst of them all. Creeping cautiously round a point of scrub, ] 
came in view of a large cock bird, strutting round in a circle, scratching 
up the leaves and mould with his formidable claws, while feeding 
upon a small leech, which is the torment of travellers, and spreading — 
open his beauteous tail to catch the rays of the sun as it broke through 
the dense forest. As I raised my gun, another went off within six 
feet of me: it was fired by one of the black police, who had blown 
the bird’s head off, that had been amusing me for more than an 
hour.” 

Many of the birds of Australia, by which I was now surrounded, 
although not eloquent, are still, as the poet says,— 


Amusive birds.”’ 


Many a one sits peering on the trees, surveying the lost traveller, 
first with one eye, and then with the other. The beautiful varieties 
of wrens and the bold soldier-bird, the splendid doves, the black 
cockatoo, the many coloured and sized parrot, and others, trailed in 
the air, or rushed from tree to tree, or curved around me. The birds 
of Australia have not the timidity of the birds of England. "When they 
know more of man they will more distrust him. 

During Leichardt’s expedition, in ‘1844, from Darling Downs to Port 
Essington, the bronze-winged pigeon flying to water saved the hardy 
explorer several times, he tells us, from death by thirst. The celebrated 
wonga-wonga pigeon is found here. 

Australia has some very curious birds. In the big Murray Scrub, between 
Lake Alexandrina and the Great Bend (lat. 34° S.), the Zeipoa, a mound- 
- building bird, is found. The native name in Western Australia is ngow 
ngower (a tuft of feathers). McGillivray, in Endeavour Straits, found the 
leipoa to construct a mound-nest, twenty-four feet high and one hundred 
and fifty feet in circumference at the base.—Vanderkiste’s Lost, but Not for 

Beer. 
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Scripture Questions in Rbyme. 


Two nations that had sprung from Lot were Israel’s bitter foes ; 
And often does the word of truth their enmity disclose. 

One of their kings, for eighteeh years, the Israelites opprest ; 
Until a man, left-handed, gave the groaning people rest. 

One sought, at Jabesh Gilead, to thrust their right eyes out; 
Till Israel’s newly-chosen king the tyrant put to rout. 

Another king a prophet hired to curse the chosen race ; 

But all in vain were altars reared, and vain all change of place. 
When unto one, from Israel’s king, a friendly message went, 
The messengers were treated ill, and back in shame were sent. 
From you I ask the names of all to whom I have referred : 
The verse and chapter you may find by searching in the word. 


Answer to 


Scripture Questions in Rhyme for February. 


1. Denoran.—Judges iv. 4, 5. 3. Mrrtam.—Exod. xv. 20; Num. xx.1. 


2. Hvutpan.—2 Kings xxii. 1l—14. 4. Anna.—Lauke i. 36, 37. 


Tue Srpe-waLk CLEANER’s ¥artu.—During one of the snow-storms of 
the past winter, a kind-hearted lady was importuned, by a very small boy, 
for the job of cleaning her side-walk and steps. She thought him quite 
unequal to the task, but yielded to his entreaties, and became interested 
to inquire into his circumstances. He was, perhaps, six to eight years of 
age, and literally alone in the world—without father, mother, or friend! 
He lodged with some poor body, and paid his way, with a right manful 
heart, by means of jobs like this. She asked him if he did not sometimes 
find it impossible to get anything to do, which he confessed was too often 
the case. ‘Don’t you sometimes get discouraged, then, and feel afraid 
you can’t get along?’’ The child looked up with a perplexed and in- 
quiring eye, as if uncertain of her meaning and troubled with a new 
doubt. ‘‘ Why,” said he, “ don’t you think God will take care of a feller if 
he puts his trust in him, and does ‘the best he can?” Has questioner felt 
rebuked by this simple faith, and sorry that she had disturbed it by inter- 
_ posing her own doubts. She took pains to investigate the case, and be- 
came the little boy’s patron; and he is now doing well under her care, or 
rather under that of God, in whom he trusted.— Amertean. 
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Our Pook Cable. 


A Picture from the World’s History at the Birth of Our Saviour. London: 
Jarrold & Sons. 


We have read this little book with much interest. In the compass of 


a few pages it gives a very accurate and graphic description of things as 
they were in the world generally, in the year 1 A.p. 


Of course the larger portion of the book is devoted to a description of 


- Rome, the then mistress of the world, and Roman manners and customs ; 


but other countries, including our own, are also depicted, and materials 
furnished for drawing a contrast “ ’twixt then and now,’’ which is highly 
suggestive and instructive. 

As an attempt to epitomise an extensive subject, it is very successful. 


We would ask, however, why the personal pronoun J is introduced three 
or four times when the book bears no signature ? 


Christian Lyrics. Tondon: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

Christian Verses for the Children. By the Compilers of “ Christian 
Lyrics.” London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

The most satisfactory and successful compilations of Christian poetry 
that have appeared of late years. 

The tone of the former is earnest and vigorous ; : of the latter, childlike 
without being childish; and in neither is there anything that can be 
objected to as maudlin or sentimental. | 

The books are “ got up”’ in a chaste and elegant style, which does credit 


to the taste and judgment of the publishers, and would form very suitable 
and acceptable presents to Christians of all ages. 


The Children’s Friend. Vol. II. NewSeries. London: Seeley, Jackson, 
& Halliday. 


Two things attract our attention and claim our commendation in this 
interesting little book for little folks :— 


The pictures, as a child would call them—but perhaps we ought to say 
the engravings—and the brevity of the pieces. 

Pictures, literally scores of them, largo and small, illustrating all kinds 
of subjects suitable for children, and mostly executed in a very superior 
style. 

a the selection of pieces, not only quality but quantity is studied ; 
six or seven short, pithy, lively articles being frequently condensed into a 
small page. Parents who are at a loss to provide suitable employment for 
their children on the Sabbath evening, will find in this volume an exten- 
sive store of illustrations and simple tales. 
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In Parts, Pricz EACH. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. 


Contents of Part 1.—Godis there— 
I'll away to the Sabbath School—Just as 
I am—Saviour and Lord of All—Nearer 
to Thee—Glad on the Mountains—The 
Reign of Christ. 


Part 2.—Sabbath—From the Cross Up- 


lifted high—Child of Sin and Sorrow— | 


Passion Hymn—Time is like a River—All 
Things Earnest—Sabbath Scnool Hyma— 
Thy Will be Done. 


Part 3.—Lord of Mercy and of Might 
—Saviour, Hear Us—Sunday School Fes- 
tive Song—Never Part again—We bring 
no Glittering Treasures—Acquaint Thyself 
Quickly—Winter’s Days are Past, 


Part 4.—Star of Peace—The River 
— My Saviour, be Thou Near Me—Joyfully, 
Joyfully—To Him who Changeth Never— 
Beautiful Zion—The Lord is my Shepherd. 


Part 5.—Christ the River of Life— 
Hasten, Lord, the Glorious Time—Child- 
hood’s Years—Thanksgiving Hymn—The 
Better Land—The World their Fancied 
Pearl may Crave, 


‘Part 6.—Come Away—O Happy Land 

—Anniversary Hymn—Hark! the Deep- 
toned Bell is Calling—Day of Rest— 
Heavenly Home—Evening Hymn—The 
Shining Shore. 


Part 7. Christmas Pieces.—Glory 
to God—A Christmas Carol—Christmas 
Song—Songs of Praise—Old Humphrey’s 
Christmas Carol—Worcestershire Christ- 
mas Carol, 


Part 8.—Come and Sing—O Thou who 
art Everthe Same—The Bible! The Bible! 
—There’s not a Tint—Hark! Ten Thou- 
sand Harps and Voices—Lead, Kindly 
Light. 


Part 9.—Sunrise—God of Earth— 
Suffer us to Come to Thee—Lidbrook— 
Kind Words can Never Die—Go when the 
Morning Shineth—Look to J esus—God is 
Love, 


Part 10.--Star of Heaven—Days o 


Summer’s Glory—Hark! all Nature Sings 
— Come unto Me—Autumn Song—Unity— 
Parting Hy mn—Saviour, Breathe an Even- 
ing Blessing. 


Part 11.—Happy, Happy Sunday— 
Cheerful Voices—Calvary—Our Shepherd 


—Gems and Flowers—Brightest and Best 


—We Come with Song to Greet You— 
Samuel, 


Part 12.—Nature’s Praise — Good 


David—Morning Hymn—Nearer Home— 
To-day the Saviour Comes—The Broken 


Heart—The Book— For a Season Called to 
Part. 


Part 13.—The Pilot — Behold the 
Gracious Saviour—‘‘ Just as I 
Jesus Christ, my Lord and King—A Crown 
of Glory Bright—We Come—Sanctus, 


Part 14.—Hail, Sweet Sabbath Day— 
Bright Prospecte—The Early Offering— 
Praise to the Redeemer—The Saviour’s 
Invitation—Glory to God on High—Revi- 
val Hymn—Even Me. 


Part 15.—Talentse—The Change — 
Sabbath Hours~Safety—Come, let Us 
Sing of Jesus—Passing not away—The 
Sure Refuge—My Dear Sunday School. 


Part 16.—Oh, how He Loves !|—Holy 
Bible, Well I Love Thee!—No Home but 
Heaven—A Grace—The Happy Sabbath 


School—Morning Praise—Spring Time— 


Stratten’s. 


The above 16 Parts, neatly bound in cloth, price Is. 8d. 


WorDs TO THE WHOLE, NOW READY, PRICE 10s. PER 100. 


Part 17.—Happy Ones—The Sluggard 
~Cling to the Mighty One—Saviour, like a 
Shepherd Lead Us—Rest—Good Night !— 


Oh, we Love to Come—The Sunday School 
Union Flag. 


Part 18.—My Bible—A Christmas 
Hymn—Hail, this Happy Day—The Sab- 
bath School—Protection—Sweet Hour of 
Prayer—Evening Prayer. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAlLeei LONDON, E.C. 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FOR 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt edges, 3s. 


Margaret Penrose; or, Scenes in the Life of a Sunday 
School Teacher. | | 


In 18mo, WITH NINE ENGRAVINGS, in cloth, price 1s. 


Sunshine in the Valieys. By Caroline Dent. An inter. 
esting Tale for Sunday Scholars. Beautifully Illustrated. 


In feap. 8v0, WITH THIRTEEN ENGRAVINGS, price Is. 
Ancient Nineveh : a Story for the Young. Illustrated, 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


The Youth’s Cabinet of Instruction and Amusement, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


a _ In feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

Gregory’s Gift Book: an interesting Miscellany for the 
Young. With Frontispiece engraved on Steel, and many Illustrations 
on Wood. 

In feap. 8vo, price 2s. 
The Youthful Entertainer. Tales and Miscellanies, in 


Prose and Verse. With Engravings. 
| In 1l6mo, cloth, Is. 
Youthful Christianity. By the Rev. Samuel Martin. 


Demy 18mo, price 64d. 


The Oxford Methodist ; or, the early Life of John Wesley. 


Sunday School Convention ; including the Papers read by 
Mr. W. H. Watson, Rev. Dr. Urwick, Rev. J. Inglis, Messrs. Hugh 
Owen, Charles Reed, F.S.A., R. N. Collins, J. G. Fitch, M.A., Rev. 
G. Allen, A.K.C., Mr. Cuthbertson, and Mr. J. A. Cooper, F.R.S.L, 
with the Discussions at the various Conferences, and the Addresses 
delivered at the Meetings held in the Lecture Hall, Old Bailey, at the 
Mansion House, and at Exeter Hall, on the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and dth 
of September, 1862. |In.erown 8yo0. Price, in paper covers, ls. 4d.; in 
cloth, 2s. | 


Fiftieth Thousand, crown 8yo, 32 pp., TWENTY ENGRAVINGS, price 2d. 

The Pictorial Model of the Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness, its Rites and Ceremonies, as Inaugurated by Moses, and Practised 
under his Superintendence. With Explanatory Observations. By JoxN 


“Asahelp to the clergy in supplying reliable explanations on the 
whole of Jewish sacrifices, as a guide and help to the teacher in our col- 
legiate, middle-class, and common schools, or as hand-book to the student, 
and pupils of every class, this manual is one of the most useful and safest 
cuides ever compiled.” —English Journal of Education. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 
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CONGREGATIONAL 


AND 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PSALMODY. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continuation ; con- 


taining 483 Tunes and 37 Chants, with suitable words. Arranged ‘fee the 
Organ and Pianoforte, and for ‘Four Voices, by T.. Cirark and J. I. 
Connin. Large Type, imperial 8vo, cloth, 12s. > half-bound, calf, 13s. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with ie Continuation ; con- 
S § taining 483 Tunes and 37 Chants, without Words. Arranged for Four 
Voices, by T. Crark and J. LI. Conny. Demy 8vo oblong, cloth, 6s. ; 

halt- bound, 7s. 
*THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 
© tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for Four 


Voices, by ig CLARK and J. I. Connin. Demy 12mo, cloth, 4s.; halt- 
bound, 4s. 6d. 


‘THI UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 

§=tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for TREBLE 
and Bass, by T. CLark and J. 1. Consry. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
half-bound, 8s. 


: >THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation, containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Tamed Part ONLY. 
Demy 24mo, cloth, ls. 4d. ; gilt edges, 1s. 8d. 


p Tue CONTINUATION OF THE Union T'unE Book FOR ALL THE 
ABOVE Epitions CAN BE HAD SEPARATE. 


erik UNION HARMONIST, large type, 4to: a Selection 


of Sacred Music, consisting of Or minal and Standard Pieces , Anthems, 
\e., with the Words ; ; suitable for use in Sunday Schools, Congr egations, 
aud Musical Societies. Arranged for the Organ and Pianoforte, by 
Tomas CLARK. Cloth, 10s. ; neatly half- bound, calf, 11s. 
POCKET EDITION OF THE UNION HARMONIST: 
® a Selection of Sacred M usic, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, 
Anthems, &c. Arranged by THomas CLARK. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-bound, 3s. 


: | THIRTY- SEVEN CHANTS, suitable for use in Congrega- 


tions and Sunday Schools. Arranged for l’our Voices, by J. 1. Coppin, 
Stitched, price 3d.; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 2d. Treble-only, 1d. 


| PSALMS, AND OTHER PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 
® arranged for Chanting. With Hints on Chanting. Price 4d., stitched ; 


Cc le ith, “6d. 


| CHANTS AND PSALMS, as above, Music and Words, 


complete, in cloth, price 8d. 


“| INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC, adapted as an Intro- 


duction to Tur Union Tune Boox. With numerous Exercises, 
Musical 'Tables, &c. Limp cloth, price 8d. _ 


) SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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SCRIPTURE MAPS © 
For Bible Classes, very carefully constructed 
from the most recent authorities, 
On whole Sheets, large imperial, 28 inches by 19 inches, 
EACH, PLAIN, Is.; COLOURED, Is. 4a. 
ON CANVAS AND ROLLERS, VARNISHED, 4s. EACH. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF | VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 


OUR SAVIOUR; illustrative of ST. PAUL. Intended as a Com. 
the Books of the Evangelists, and panion to the Map of Palestine. 
containing the Principal Places | JERUSALEM AND ITS EX. 
mentioned in the Old ‘Testament. VIRONS. 


A NEW AND GREATLY EN- | LAND OF CANAAN AS Dh 
LARGED. MAP OF PALES- | VIDED AMONG THE IS 
TINE. 48 inches by 35. Plain, RABLITES. | | 
.6d.: coloured, 3s.; coloured JOURNEYINGS AND ENCAMP. 


‘ 


and mounted on canvas and | MENTS OF THE ISRAEL 
roller, 8s. | TES, from Egypt to Canaan, 


A MAP OF PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF OUR 
SAVIOUR. Printed on cloth and coloured. Four reer By six FER. 
Price ds. 


A BEAUTIFUL TINTED PICTORIAL CHART OF 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. By Dr. Puri, of Alexandria. % 
inches long, by 20 mehes wide. Price only Is. Gdy; on cloth rollers 
and varnished, 4s. 6d. 


MAPS OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


BIBLE. By Rev. 8. Ransom. Single Maps, price 6d. each, CompLnts 
IN CLOTH, 4s. 


Tus Earuiest Seats or THE TIluman Racer. OF TH 


Descenpants or Surm. or THE Derscenpants oF Hay 
SETTLEMENTS OF THE D&SCENDANTS OF JAPHETH. CANAAN, SHOWING TH 
GRADUAL CONQUESTS. 


Description of the above Five Maps, price Fourpence. 


SUNDAY SCHOOT UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC 
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ESTABLISHED SEVENTH SERIES, 
A.D. 1805. No. 16. 
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THE 


YOUTH’S 


a“ 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD. 


| 


APRIL,' 1863. 
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@ontents : 


DENMARK, WATSON OR, THH LAW OF 

THE WELCOME. MARCH LOTH. KINDNESS—@ Zale. OMAP. IL. 

IS HE CLEVER Y OR, THE -PRIZES ENGLAND'S HOLIDAY. 
EssSAY—a Zale. CHAP. IV. | OLD LETTERS, 


KO? MM 


| ‘es INFLUENCE, WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT? 
F CONPESSION, CONTENTMENT. 

A KINGFISHER'’S NEST. LISTENING TO EVIL REPORTS. | 


TRUTHS PROGRESS. A JOYFUL SURPRISE. 
SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS IN RHYME. 
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Price Twopence. 
Printed by Robert K. (HolbornHill, City, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDEN'S. 


Contributions have been received from Dora; C. T. U.; Y. Y.. 
BR. T.-Y.; E.8.; F. R.; Betel. 

Answers to the Scripture Questions (March) have been received from 
C. A.M. B; E.R. W. E. M.; (lebruary), 
J. ow, 
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REWARD BOOKS, ONE HALFPENNY EACH, . 
THE CHILD'S CABINET. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY CUTS, 
SUITED TO THE YOUNGER CHILDREN IN OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


In Packets, 6 Books for Threepence; 12 for Sixpence; and 24 for One 
‘Shilling, 


ONE FARTHING EACH. 


THE CHILD'S SCRAP BOOK, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS CUTS, 
SUITED TO THE YOUNGER CHILDREN IN OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
In Packets, 12 for Threepence ; 24 for Sixpence ; and 48 for One Shilling. 


~ 


Ten Thousand, crown 8vo, 32 pp., ‘Twenty Engravings, price Twopence. 

THE PICTORIAL MODEL OF THE TABERNACLE: IN 
THE WILDERNESS, its Rites and Ceremonies, as Inangurated by > 
Moses and VPractised under his Superintendence. With Explanatory 
Observations. By Jonn Dinworrn. | 

PICTURE LEAVES, price 6d..per 100. A New Series of 
Pictorial Hand-bills, neatly printed on coloured paper, adapted for 
circulation among children. : 

INVITATIONS TO THE INFANT SCHOOL. Uniform 
with the Picrurs Leaves, on coloured paper, price 6d. per 100, | 

1, Witt You ComMr To ovR SunDAY Scuoon 
2. Our Invanr CLaAss,. 

A PLEASANT PLACE: an Invitation to the Sunday School, 
for Elder Children, 12 pages, 18mo, Price One Halfpenny, or 4s. per 
100, on coloured paper. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. Printed in Gold en coloured 
board, with a handsome Border. Price One Penny. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. Very Large Print. Price One 

Penny. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 
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In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins, 18., 5s., and 9s. 6d. 


such 


CORN 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
PaisLEY, MANCHESTER; DUBLIN, AND LONDON, 


invited to er 
this household requisite, so 
highly esteemed for Pude_ 
Blanc- 
and for . 
Breakfasts, Suppers, and 
in various culinary uses, _ 
thickening 
Soups, Gravies, Beet-tea, 


dings, Custards, 
mange, Cakes, 


the 


as .tor 


‘7, CHOICE THA at a very rea- 
¥.| sonable price is imported by 
| Horniman and Co. London, who to 
{4 secure reliable quality have 
for the last 15 years had their 
supply not covered with colour, 
because the Chinese “face” Tea to 
4 make refuse brown leaves appear 
) equal to and sell for the best, 


Horniman’s Tea in Str and 
Flavour is unequalled, as it consists only 
of the Choice Spring Growths. | 


Prices 3s. 8d., 43. & 4s. 4d. per Ib. 
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PILLS 


— 


GESTION. 


Attention is respectfully 
merit of 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for 
indigestion. Thev act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild 
in their operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of — 
/persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their 
use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. 1$d., 2a. 9d., and Ils. each, in every town 


in the kingdom. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for ““NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 


be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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Published Monthly, prico ONE HALFPENNY, 
with Four Pictures. 


THE OWN 


A Magazine for, Young Children, well adapted both to please ang 


instruct them. It is plentifully supplied with pictures. These, its simpk 


stories and easy rhymes, together with its extreme cheapness, haye 
secured for it extensive popularity. The Own MAGazine cannot 
but be a favourite with all those little ones who see if. 


“This is an admirable little serial for children, sprightly in style and healthy iy 
sentiment. Unlike many juvenile publications with which we are familiar, the pictorial 
illustrations are of a very superior order, and give au additional charm to the volume. 
In truth, the entire book, whether viewed in its monthly or yearly form, is one of the 
best religious magazines for the young with which we are acquainted. We wish its 
spirited and excellent conductors all success.’ —Scottish Preas. 

*‘ Happy children of England for whom such magazines are prepared. The present 
is, of its class, as beautiful a thing as could be desired or produced, The illustrations 
are numerous, varied, and captivating.” — British Standard. 

“The Cuitp’s Own MaGazine has a very special charm. For a home or nursery 
Sunday book the new volume, with its pictures, stories, verses, and music, is charmingly 
adapted.’ —Preeman. 

“The Curip’s Own MaGazine contains something for the little ones which cannot 
fail to delight and interest them,”—Dial, 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 


THE CHILDS OWN MAGAZINE for January, 1863, with Portrait 
of the Princess Brarnice, the youngest daughter of Query 


Vieronta, beautifully printed in Colours, with Four other Thus. 


trations. 


THE CHILD'S OWN. MAGAZINE for April contains Portraits of 


the Prince and Princess or WALEs, and Three other Illustrations; 


and the Music of “ God save the Queen,” to which is added two new F 


verses, by Cousty WILLIAM. 


CONTENTS. 


The White Stork—What a Little Boy can Do—Looking Onwanl- 


Prince and Princess of Wales—A National Anthem—NSelfish Ella—Aun 


Kdith’s Bees—God Bless the Prince of Wales—-Phcebe Downs and be 2 


Dog—A French Cemetery—God save the Queen (Musée). 


THE CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE for 1862, embellished 


with Forty-seven Engravings, neatly bound in cloth)” 


price ls.; extra gilt, ls. 4d. 
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Of Jutland, Sleswick, Holstein, and 


say the colonies; but an examination of the past 
» history of the country shows, that for nearly — 


important changes. 


riors, whose principal occupation was piracy, 


seni to the neighbourhood: of. the Baltic; but no sooner 


1,000. years Denmark has 


early history of like that: of 
our own country, is involved in obscurity... The 
first reliable information we possess presents oe 
to. us as a nation divided into a number of petty 
states, inhabited by wild and adventurous war- > 


and whose name was a terror to allthe maritime 
countries of the North. While Rome was sufi- _ 
ciently strong to protect its numerous colonies, 
these daring sea-rovers confined their depréda- _ | 


did thet power manifest decided proofs of weakness, 


than various tribes of Danés, under the names of Goths 
and Vandals, hastened to the spoil, carried their devastations 


into Britain, France, Spain, and Sicily, and made the : | 


their nature. 
raised Denmark to the highest point it ever attained: He 
- conquered Sweden, Norway, England, and Scotland; but | 
no sooner did his possessions fall into the hands of his sons, 


than the conquered. nations perceived their incapacity for 
government, and speedily delivered themselves. The result 
was, that in a few years Denmark was almost entirely — 
confined to the small peninsula which forms the principal — 
part of the present kingdom; and in that state it continued  =—— 
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for above a hundred years. Under Valdemar the Great and 
some of his successors, the Danes again establishéd their 
power on the coasts of the Baltic, and in 1397 Queen 
Margaret added the crowns of Sweden and Norway to that of 
Denmark. A few years sufficed not only to release Sweden — 
from this union, but to leave the last king of the royal 
line without an heir. In 1448 Christian I1., Count of 
Oldenburg, ascended the throne, and thus founded the 
dynasty which at present reigns in Denmark. 

Frederick VII., the sixteenth king of the Oldenburg 
family, has no descendants ; neither has the heir-presumptive 
any; and as great difficulties were likely to arise if the 
throne became vacant, the leading powers of Europe haye 
agreed to recognise Prince Ohristian, of the Glucksburg 
branch, as the heir to all the lands now united under 
the sceptre of Frederick VII. 

These various changes would have very little interest 
for us, were it not that England and Denmark have on 
many oceasions in the past been very closely connected ; 
and by the marriage of the Prince of Wales with the 
daughter of the heir to the throne, we have the ei of a 
long and happy alliance with that nation. 

The tribes who invaded England in the 5th century have 
usually been called Saxons, but it is probable they came 
from those parts of Denmark called Jutland, Angeln, al 
Friesland. After these invaders had settled in the country, 
they forsook the worship of Odin, Thor, and the idols of 
their fatherland, and became Christians according to the 
teaching of the Romish Church of that day. When, there- 
fore, these settlers were in turn invaded by the Danes, 
they were not merely plundered, but their preachers were 
murdered, their books and papers destroyed, their churches 
burnt to the ground, and every sign given of the detestation 
with which the change in religion was looked on by these 


_stern visitors. 


‘When Alfred came to the throne of enti he found that 
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the Danes had almost brought the kingdom ‘to the ‘brink of 
ruin. He succeeded, however, ultimately, in reducing them 
to obedience, and then allowed many of them to settle 
as peaceable colonists. Guthrum, their chief, professed to 
become a convert to the Christian ‘religion, and was baptized 
by the name of Athelstan. For a century after Alfred’s 
death the Danes continued their dreaded visits, and in 1016— 
Canute the Great became king of the whole country, and 
continued so for nearly twenty years. His sons Harold 
and Hardicanute succeeded him, but each died after a short 
and disgraceful reign, and the nation chose their next king 
from the Saxon line. When William the Norman was 
on the throne the Danish king prepared a fleet for the 
purpose of recovering his revolted provinces; but William 
bribed some of the nobles, and the king was then unable 
to carry out his project. 

The connection between England and Denmark was oats 
wards very slight till the beginning of the 15th century, 
when Erik VII. married Philippa, the daughter of Henry 
IV. This princess introduced many improvements into 
Denmark, and with her dowry of 9,000 gold nobles Gothland 
was repurchased for Denmark. In 1431 Henry V1. sent an 
embassy to his ‘‘dearest uncle, the King of Denmark,’’ 
for the purpose of settling some dispute which had arisen 
between English and Danish fishermen. After the accession 
of Henry VIII. to the throne a friendly connection was 

commenced, which continued, with slight interruptions, for 
- 300 years. King John, of Denmark, was made a Knight 
of the most noble Order of the Garter. His son, Christian 
Il., having applied to Henry VIII. for help, received instead, 
an elegant letter in Latin, and some ‘advice on the manage- 
ment of his subjects. Among ‘the many princes'who sought 
the hand of Queen Elizabeth, was Adolf, son of Frederick I. 
Elizabeth rejected him, but made ‘him a Knight of the 
Garter. She frequently corresponded with Christian IL., 

and complained that ‘he only signed his letters ‘‘ Christian,” 
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whereas she always wrote, ‘Your good sister Elizabeth,” 
In 1579, being anxious to secure the aid of Protestant 
Denmark against Spain and the other Catholic powers who - 


ewere threatening her, Elizabeth sent Frederick II: word that 


he had been elected a Knight of the most noble Order of the 


~ Garter. Frederick, not knowing the honour that was con- 


ferred on him, refused to be dressed in the full costume 
or to take the oath. Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, accompanied — 


by Garter King-at-Arms and a numerous suite, had gone 


over to invest his Majesty, but found they had first t 
persuade him to accept the honour at all, and then were 
obliged to allow him to on all the 
- Before the House of Stuart came to the one of England, 

seinenl marriages had been contracted between the royal 
families of Scotland and Denmark; and when James I~ 
succeeded Elizabeth he had already been married fifteen 

years to the Princess Anne, of Denmark, daughter of 
Frederick II. This king had commenced the palace of 
Fredericksborg, but it was under the direct management 
of Christian IV. that it became one of the most magnificent — 


_ structures in Europe. Its chapel, altar, and pulpit, were 


“gems of chirness;” its banqueting-hall was “exquisitely 
beautiful;”” and its council-chamber was ‘gorgeously deco- 
rated :’’ but that strange fate which seems to await all Danish 
palaces overtook Fredericksborg; for on the 17th December, 
1859, that splendid edifice took fire, and in a few hours it 
became a tottering, blackened ruin. 

Queen Anne, the last Stuart who sateiaia in — 


married Prince George, of Denmark, of whom his private 


tutor said, that he was most amiable, but having no memory {| 
he was quite unable to learn anything. With the House 

of Brurswick several important alliances have been formed. 
From the marriage of Louisa, daughter of George IL, 
with Frederick V.,; have descended two kings of Denmark, — 
the ‘present Queen: Dowager, and Prince ‘Christian; the 
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present heir to the throne, ‘Caroline ‘Matilda, the sister 
of George IIT., was unfortunate in her marriage with 
Christian VII., who was little better than a maniac most 
of his time, and once: had his queen hurried off in the night 
to Kronberg Castle, where she: priaqner tilk 
a fleet from England released her. 
The enmity which then arose the two countries 
was greatly increased when Denmark took the side of 
Napoleon against the allied powers of Europe. The battle of 
the Baltic and the bombardment of Copenhagen were some — 
of the results; but besides these. evils, Denmark had to 
give up its fleet till the.end: of the war, and when Napoleon — 
was defeated the allied. powers took Norway from the crown | 
of Denmark, and gave it as.a reward to Sweden for faithful 
services against Napoleon... Very: bitterly did Denmark feel 
her humiliation, and sorely did she reproach England for 
her share in it; but there is now every reason to hope that the  —>/ 
 diseords of the past will be forgotten, and that the alliance » 
which has lately been formed will be a blessing to both « 
Welcome. 
2 MARCH 107m, 186%.) 
Tux joyous’ bells are 
Spreading throughout the happy crowd 
Their glad, heart-thrilling strains... 
Thousands, of banners wave on high, ee ye 
The blazing bonfires light the sky, ; 
The land puts care.and business by, 
And only pleasure reigns. 
Gladness and joy fill Britain’s isles;; 


The scene has no alloy. | 
isa grand, a noble sight, 
| To: nee: thus unite: 
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But sweeter far than marriage-bells, 
- The prayer with which each bosom swells 
For England’s royal pair. 
Oh, not in vain to Heaven ascend 
The fervent prayers which millions blend. 
May those we now to God commend, 
His 1ichest blessing share. 


Our noble Prince in this glad hour 
hi Is rich with Britain’s choicest dower, 
| A nation’s trusting love. 
The son of England’s peerless Queen, 
And that good Prince, whose loss we deem 
The mournful cloud on this bright scene, : 
Worthy of them will prove. 


: 3 And she, the lovely Danish flower, | 
i Come to adorn our royal bower, 
And bloom as England’s rose. * 
No strange land will our island prove, S 
Hailed with such joy by those who strove : 
To breathe the warm and fervent love < 

With which each bosom glows. S 


a 


Blessings on England’s royal pair, 
Karth’s best and purest gifts their share: 
God's blessing on them rest. 
Ae e Lord, to thy care we now confide 
} Our noble Prince, his fair young bride. 
3 | Be thou through life their guard and guide, 
Pap! Bless, and they shall be blessed. 


ee | Long may they live, beloved, revered, 
Each year to England more endeared, 
tich in each other’s love. 
.—l a Be theirs through all their onward way 
pa] | Joys bright as on this marriage-day, 
Feu And when this life has passed away, 
Unfading bliss above. 
Myntir.” 


~ 


Do or Don’t.—I hate to sec a thing done by halves: if it be right, do 
it holdly ; if it be wrong, leave it undone.—Gilpin. 
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as He Clever ? 


OR, 


THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


CHAPTER IV.—NED’S SUCCESS. 


Nep’s holidays came to an end. Many and. many a time in 


‘the course of them had Etta urged upon him the importance, 


not merely of exerting himself to the utmost, but also of 
outstripping all his companions during the next half-year. 
She had succeeded in rendering him quite as eager as herself, 
and almost in persuading him, contrary to his own convictions, 
that his not having hitherto distinguished himself was his own 
fault. 

The result of the first day at school rather favoured this 
idea. For some reason or other, Ned got on better than 
usual, and even gained a place, which put him in high spirits. 
The first lesson in the fourth form, tlie next morning, was one 
which he always found particularly tiresome, and in which he 
generally failed. He could not learn easily by heart, and 
Latin verse seemed as if it never would stay in his head. 

Some, perhaps most of the boys in the form, made the 
lesson as little burdensome to themselves as they could, by 
merely learning the few lines which ‘came to their own share. 
This, of course, was not Mr. Ridley’s intention; and Ned had 
hitherto done his best to learn the whole lesson. 

On the evening of the first day of the half, however, he 
was so elated with his success that he fancied he could do with 
less trouble than usual, and hurrying over the preparation of 
his other lessons, put off MT at his Virgil till the following 
morning. 

Then, instead of waking ie as he had trusted to do, he 
was down only just by breakfast-time, and, to make matters 
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~ he looked disconsolately at the page before him. 
, wonder if I don’t get sent down to the bottom.” 
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worse, Etta had a hunt for the keys, which occasioned a delay - 


of some minutes. 

Mr. Graham never could bear to sec him, as he said, 
‘hammering over a thing;” so it was quite out of the 
question to think of bringing a book into tho breakfast-room, 
The only thing to be done was to set off as soon as he could, 
and try to learn on the road. 

*‘Mind you don’t lose your place, Ned,” ” said Kita, as he 
started. wish you could get that Kemp.’ 

“Small chance of that to-day,” thought Ned to himself as 
“It'll be a 


"It was clearly impossible to learn the.whole number of lines 
now: Kemp or Hardy might, but Ned could not. It seemed 


excusable to follow the example of the other boys for once, 


and learn only the portion which would fall to himself. He 


could not anyhow learn more than a few lines: why not learn 


those which he would be called upon to repeat? So reasoned 


Ned, and then, counting out the lines, set to work with all his 


might. He did not feel quite comfortable about it, though; 

and once he was almost inclined to begin at the beginning, and 
take his chance. If he were sent down to the bottom it 
would be no more than he deserved. But what would Etta 
say? 

‘Mind you don’t lose your place, Ned,”’ something seemed 
to say; and Ned decided that, ‘just for this once, he 
couldn’t help paneer, Tie would take very good care it never 
happened again.” 

By the time he reached school the lines wero learned ; but 
now he bethought him with dismay that one of the boys might 
chance to be absent, and if $0, all his trouble would be in 
vain. 

He hurried into school. They were not all come yet; but it 

wanted still a few minutes of the time. The bell rang for 
prayers, and the boy next to Ned had not arrived. Ned was 
in despair. There was no help for it now: he must go down 
again just as he thought he really was going to get on. There 
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IS HE CLEVER ? 


was a little delay after prayers. Mr. Ridley, the fourth-form 
master, had not yet returned, and, to Ned’s great relief, before 
they were called up the missing boy had slunk in. Now all 
would be right ; and Ned was the more glad because it seemed 
that the head master was himself going to take the form that 
morning. The usual plan was for the lowest boy to begin; 
and he who was thus honourably distinguished was quite 
ready with his half-dozen lines, and prepared to rattle them 
off the instant the signal was given. What was the con- 
sternation of almost the whole form when the head master 
turned to Alfred Hardy and desired him to begin! It was all 
the same to him, for he always learned the whole lesson; but 
Kemp never did ; and as for Ned, he grew saa i fs sick with 
vexation and fright. 

He was in for it now, and there was no escape. 

Alfred said his bit off glibly enough, and the master looked 
at the next boy, who knew nothing but the part he had calcu- 
lated upon having, and made no attempt at going on where 
Hardy had left off. It was the same with the next boy, and 
the next. Then came Kemp, and next to him Ned. Kemp 
made a wild effort at saying something, but he stopped in the 
middle of the first line, floundered hopelessly for a minute, 
and gave up in despair. 

The master next looked at Ned, and Ned looked down. 

The boy below him had his book open at the passage. The 
print was large, and by turning his head just a little, Ned 
could read it perfectly without being detected. His first im- 
pulse, as soon as he discovered this, was to turn the other way ; 
but the next instant it flashed through his mind that he might 
gain four places at once, and something whispered again, 


‘Mind you don’t lose your place, Ned. I wish you could get 


above that Kemp.” 
Ned listened again as he had listened before, read the few 


lines which fell to him without a mistake, and took his place 
next to Hardy. 


‘‘That’s right, old fellow: well done,’’ said the latter. 
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‘That's what comes of learning it properly.’’ Kemp looked 
at him with a scowl as he passed, and muttered between his 
teeth, ‘*See if I don’ t pay you out some time or other, or my 
name’s not ‘Jack Kemp.’”’ 

Ned searcely heard him. At that moment he could not 
have felt less happy if he had lost the four places which he 
had acted a lie to gain. 

Nearly all the others in the form had an imposition. Ned 
felt that he deserved oné quite as much as any of them—nay, 
more. 

He could not look the master in the face all the morning: 
he fancied he must know. Somebody might have seen and 
would tell, and then——. Ned grew first hot and then cold 
at the thought of the disgrace which must follow. Twice he 
was spoken to without hearing. Hardy fancied that his 
sudden advancement had bewildered him, and whispered to 
him to ‘look alive!” 

Ned woke up then, tried to forget his fears, and actually 
succeeded in keeping his place all the morning. 


Kemp was in a very bad humour. His desk was next to | 


Ned’s, and he did all in his power to annoy and_ hinder 
him. | 

As they turned out into the play-ground, Kemp said in a 
loud whisper, so that all standing near could hear him, “I 
say, Graham, who cheats ?”’ 

In a great fright Ned hurried on without looking at the 
speaker; but Kemp was not to be so easily disposed of. 
Whether it was that he really had seen what Ned had done, 
or whether, only judging from himself and his own practices, 
he had guessed what he might, have done, or whether merely 
from his love of teazing, in spite of Ned’s efforts to get away 
he pertinaciously followed ‘him. ‘Graham! who cheats? 
who tries to carry favour with the head?” 

“Not I,’ answered Ned shortly, feeling that he was at 
least innocent of the latter charge. | 

“Oh no, not you! we all know you’re a pattern, almost 
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good enough to be stuffed and put in a glass case, ticketed, ‘A 
bird of the rara avis genus,’ vulgarly called ‘The Honest 
Nchool-boy,’ very like a black sheep—pshaw ! swan, I mean.” 
“Hold your tonguey will you?” said Ned sharply, much 
more sharply than he generally spoke. 

‘When I’m tired. It’s all the same to you, I suppose. 
Don’t look so guilty! We all know you might go into the 


palace of Truth any day, and come out just as you went in. 


Pity Diogenes didn’t live at Illingham, isn’t it, now? he 
wouldn’t have wanted a lantern to find an honest boy, at 
east.” 

Ned at length escaped from his persecutor, and was left to 
his own meditations, which, as may be supposed, were not of 
a very pleasant nature. He positively dreaded the sight of 
Kemp; but, as ill-luck would have it, he fell in with him 
again as they went in to dinner. 

‘‘Graham, I say,’? he began, ‘‘can you lend me a erb? 
Awful hard lesson this afternoon; but you never use cribs: 
you might lend it to me, or give me a construe.”’ 

‘“jTaven’t got one. I wish you’d have done with your 
nonsense.”’ 

“Oh, no; you wouldn’t encourage such wickedness, of 


course not: you'd call it cheating. You never cheat, do you?” 


Ned turned furiously red, but did not answer. 
“Cheat?” said Alfred Hardy, who had heard the last 


words—‘‘ Graham cheat? You'd best mind your words, 
Kemp.” 


“So I will without your help. Nobody asked you to in- 


terfere. I suppose Grahams not too spooney to fight his own 
battles, is he?” 
“You'll have two to fight, then; so I warn you!” 

lfred was a stout, strong boy, with whom, as Kemp knew, 
a fight would be no joke; so he held his tongue and looked 
sulky ; nor did he dare, while Hardy was within hearing, to 
molest Ned any further that day. But though he said no 
more, his words still rang in Ned’s ears. Whatever he did, 
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if i Whatever he said, whoever spoke to him, he seemed to hear 
4 nothing else but ‘‘ Graham, who cheats ?”’ 
| } i The afternoon came to an end at last, and he set off home. 
th 4 He and Hardy went together part of the way; and Ned was 
| usually very lively; but to-day he seemed not only to have 
“ay nothing to say on his own account, but even to be unable to 
| if answer his companion’s ‘remarks. Glad enough was he when 
| they. came to the place where their roads separated ; and yet, 
a no sooner was Hardy gone, and he was left to himself, than - 
Lk he almost wished him back again. Every step he fancied was 
i the head master’s ; every puff of wind seemed to say, ‘‘ Who 
Te cheats ?”’ He tried to whistle, but it wouldn’t do—not a tune 
ow would come. 
M i He reached home at last, and found Etta waiting for him at 
Pa the gate with the usual inquiry. 
my “Top but one!” she exclaimed with delight. “Do you 
| really mean it? ‘Then you are above — at last. I hope 
you will keep there.”’ 
oy | “What's the good of making such a fuss?” said Ned 
crossly: shall be down again to-morrow.”’ | 
11 | wont: now you have made a good beginning you 
will goon.” 
i ! ‘‘T tell you I shall,”’ said Ned, brushing past her into the 
| house. 
eth Ktta was almost ready to cry: he had never spoken s0 
Sa crossly to her before, and she could not think what was the 
i matter with him. Had she been of a philosophic turn of 
if mind, she might have moralized upon the evil effects of good 
eh fortune, or she might even have bethought her of Ned’s own 
; iy aphorism, ‘‘ Being first isn’t being best ;’’ but as it was, she f 
a consoled herself as well as she could by hoping that his ill- i 
humour would soon be over. She did not, however, see much 
4 q more of him that evening, for as soon as he had done his 
a lessons he went to bed, saying he had a bad headache. And 
ot: | so ended the day of Ned’s first success, the most miserable he 


ae had ever spent. 
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Pnfluence. 


Romans 7. 


Man is naturally an imitative creature. He copies daily 
from those around him, though often unconscious that he is 
doing so. Words and actions do not take effect upon him, 
perchance, at the time, any more than the seed thrown broad- 
sxast into the earth becomes a plant at once. Hach takes its 
‘ime to germinate and develop itself. How careless we often 
are in a look, a word, or an action! I am aware it is a trite 
subject to speak of “small beginnings,” ‘‘trifles,” to show 
how the rill becomes the river, how the tiny acorn becomes 
the mighty oak; but let me reiterate that we are mostly too | 3 
unmindful of our little ways; we too often forget that they | fh 
have influence. We are constantly giving impressions, either : 
for good or bad, to others. In a measure we guide each other’s 
mode of thinking, we form each other’s judgment, check each 
other’s follies, or give an impetus to an evil train of thought. 
The mighty influence of a writer is felt and acknowledged; and - 
it would be well for many to note the words of Matthew — it 
Henry on this point in the Preface to his Commentary: “If ne 
men must be reckoned with in the great day for every vain — 
and idle word they speak, how much more for every vain 
and idle word they write.”’ The mfluence of a speaker or 
any public teacher is scarcely less momentous, though not so 
visible. His words, however, go from him, and no power 
in the world can recall them: they form living plants to pro- 
pagate in turn. The man that fills no public capacity, and is 
of a retiring, quiet nature, must not conclude that he is without 
influence ; that he is a good, easy fellow, and troubles no one 
about anything. That very seclusion is the influence he is 
exerting. ‘The man who spends a dilatory existence, an aim- 
less life, sheds around him a baneful influence. Probably the 
question may have arisen in your mind, What purpose is served 
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by Such a brief existence as that of an infant of a few months? 
why should that beautifully and wonderfully formed little 
creature be called into being but to die? Innocent, pretty, 
tiny babe! Why, too, should the young maiden, just entering 
womanhood in the flush of health and expectation, with all her 
faculties and functions vigorous, panting to enjoy life, just 
then moulder in the grave? Lovely, beautiful maiden! Why 
should the young man, after labour and toil to achieve human 
knowledge, fade away, and the dull, heavy clods lie over him? 
Clever, useful, hopeful manhood! Why, do you ask? The 
Rationalist, of course, will say, the babe died from some 
physical defect, the maiden from some disease generated or 
innate, the young man from the infringement of nature’s stern 
laws. Nay, nay: each was an influence. Each bore tts lesson in 
some way to some heart. ~ 
How often do we wish that we had some overall 
power, so that we could sway the masses, turn the minds 


of men at our will, and possess an influence that should 


be felt in every hamlet in England. This is wrong, false 


at the core. It is the silent influence that is powerful. 


The open influence is but the ignition of the powder, but 
the pent-up thoughts that have brooded in men’s minds 
becoming words and actions. Take any great change in his- 
tory, and what a ridiculous idea for any one to suppose such @ 
change sprang, like a mushroom, in a night. Was Luther the 


only man who yearned to expose the Papacy—the only one 


who saw the shams of Tetzel? He was the spokesman, I grant; 
but what would a general be without an army? Are the 
‘‘Essays and Reviews’”’ but the thoughts of those seven 
writers? Are the absurdities of Dr. Colenso only his own? 
Are the writings of Carlyle, Emerson, or Ruskin, just their 
own ideas? They are but the systematic embodiment of the 
crude thoughts and floating opinions among the people of the 
day. The influences that produce such writings have been 
silently at work for years. With such a thought I can 
positively assert that thousands are longing to throw off our 
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civilised barbarity ; ‘that they are sick of the tricks of trade ;” 
that they are tired of ‘‘ business.’’ Let each use his influence 
to improve this state of things. I faney there is a strong 
panting to rush almost into the other extreme—from over- 
politeness to bluntness. However, why will we prefer the 
glitter rather than the sterling, the shadow rather than the 
substance, so-called pleasure to real happiness? Is it not 
marvellous, too, when we consider the shortness of life? Our 
day is that of gigantic effort, both for the cause of truth and 
that of error. Yet, what am I? one may say as he gazes on 
the mass of hurrying people in a busy London thoroughfare. 
What is the influence of one? My reader, I would not gloss 
over sin, and tell you to rest contented, that there is very little 

of it, that people are no worse now than they were. I would 


not ery, Peace, peace, when there is no peace. God forbid. 


England is very wicked; her lanes resound with oaths and 
obscene language; her villages abound in blasphemy, her 
towns with gross immorality, her cities with crimes of the 
foulest nature; but beneath all, silently, there is an influence, 
not only of good common-sense, but of real Christianity. 
Away with the craven idea that vice will reign. The advances 
of art and science are so wonderful that we exclaim, ‘‘ Where 
will it allend?” The influence of railways on the country is 
now felt ; the influence of art-unions, competitive examinations ; 
the influence of public education. Were it possible for an old 
couple of the last century to revisit their home, they would not 


recognise the place, the influences of to-day are so different 


from those of former times. 

The two greatest influences for evil of the present day I 
take to be—1, Deceit ; 2, Indulgence. 

The first thing being a departure from truth, necessitates 
gradations of lies to support it. Take one instance. Keep up 
an appearance—show of dress—lies in trade—articles made to 
sell—master gets all he can from his servants—servants do the 
least they can for the master. Tradesman, is it not so? 


Workman, is it not so? Are we not in this age smitten ~ 
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with a desire to appear higher than we really are—all 
trying to be gentlemen? You understand me. — 

The second influence makes the mind roving, unwilling to 
be taught, overweening, proud, and sceptical. It leads us to 
regard moral offences as trifling, heinous crimes as deviations 
from virtue : it endeavours to palliate vice. — | 


‘“<-It is men who are deceivers, not the devil. 
The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat 
Oneself. All sin is easy after that.’’ * 


a q Ay; but above all influences, the most silent, the most power- 
| oa ful, most mysterious, is the working of the Holy Spirit upon 
the heartsof men. The pugilist becomes an exemplary Chris- 
‘ tian, the immoral woman a faithful attendant on the sick, the 
. drunkard and the vicious are reformed. Ask yourself what 
influence accomplishes this. Can they all be mere reports? 
q Are all these changed for gain? Are all of them impostors? 
: No: it is because the grace of the Holy Ghost is shed abroad 
: in their hearts ; ; that mighty influence which none can under- 


stand has remphed them. 


Spirit of Light, explore, 

chase our gloom away, 

| With lustre shining more and more 
Unto the perfect day : 
Spirit of truth, be thou 


ye 


ia B In life and death our guide : 
th O Spirit of adoption, now 
| May we be sanctified. 


T. 


i Conrgssion.—Be not ashamed to confess that you have been in the 
: e 4 wrong. It is but owning what you need not be ashamed of, that 
| you now have more sense than you had before to see your error; more 
— to acknowledge it; and more grace to correct it. — Seed. 


Festus, p. 20. 
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Ringfisher's Hest. 


Tue kingfishers build their nests in holes, which are so 


near the surface that some people say that they enter them 


below water. But this I doubt. They may, perhaps, take 
possession of an old rat’s hole so near the water’s edge, 


that in floods the entrance may be under water. The first 


nest I ever saw was in the month of May, and was discovered 
quite by accident. I was then a boy at Eton, and instead of 
fishing, I was swimming in the Thames, when I observed one 
of those beautiful little birds dart out of a hole close to me. 
I told two of my schoolfellows of my discovery; so we pro- 
vided ourselves with a landing-net, and next day we went to 
try and catch the bird as she flew out; but she escaped us 
then, for we saw her fly away when we were some yards 
distant from the bank. I expect that they hear footsteps at a 


great distance when any one approaches their nest, and that 


they go at once, which is the reason they are so seldom 
perceived coming out of their holes. As I tell you, this lady 
escaped us that day; but as we were resolved to obtain her, 
one of my companions proposed that we should climb out of our 
dame’s house at night, and, at all risks, make sure of our prize. 
Though such an expedition was a sort of high treason against 
the laws of Dr. Keat and Eton College, the temptation overcame 
all fears of birch. We agreed to go; and having provided a 
boat, a landing-net, and a spade, as soon as everybody was in 
bed we clambered over the garden paling, took our way to 
the river, got into our boat, and dropped gently down till 
ave came to the bank where the nest was. There the boat 
was softly pushed to the shore, and the bag of the landing-net 
was fixed over the mouth of the hole. When this was accom- 


_ plished, we no longer cared about keeping silence. We landed 


and began to dig away the bank from above. This work had 
not continued many minutes, when we heard the harsh, dis- 
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agreeable notes of the mother, who had darted from her 
nest, and was screaming in the net, in which she was fairly 
entangled. The poor birdiwas'soon: placed in one of our hats, 
over the top of which a handkerchief was tied, and she was 
thew deposited in the locker of ‘the skiff, which operation was 
performed by one of my companions, who got his fingers well 
bit before it was accomplished. ‘The mother being tlius 


secured, we resumed our digging, which took us so long that — 


day’ was breaking before we arrived at the nest. We worked 
very carefully; for fear of injuring it; and well worthy was it 
of our trouble; for when at last we reached it, we saw’ some- 


thing that looked like the carved ivory balls that are sent 


from:China. One side only was:open, and within were three 
young birds, nearly full fledged. This prize was placed. first 
in a pocket-handkerchief, and then in. a hat; the boat was 
rowed back ‘to its hiding-place, and we took our way home 
across the fields, and re-entered our dame’s house without 
discovery; but-we were so delighted with our success, that we 
Were Quite prepared to take a flogging without a. murmur, had 
we been missed. I ought to mention, that before we came 
away we saw in the faint light what we called the ‘‘ other old 
one,” namely, the male kingfisher, flymg backward and for- 
ward before the place we had disturbed, which I remember 


now, forit convinces me these birds: are greatly attached 


their young. We did our best to make up to our captives for 
the loss of parental care, The father was not likely to come 
to them, and the mother killed herself against the cage before 
we were out of school that morning, leaving her ‘ofispring to 


our sole’ care. Whether: we took too much or too litile I 


don’t know, but the whole of them were dead in three days, 
im spite of all the minnows and prickle-backs that we 


crammed down. their throats. However, in death we did 
them every honour; for we clubbed our money to pay a 


certain Mr. Joe Cannon for stuffing them. The young ones 
_-were'then replaced in their nest, and the mother was perched 
by:them side, on a bit of roots and,.as a mark of maternal 
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tenderness, she had a minnow fixed in her aia The nest, 
in this instance, was very curious and beautiful. When 
cleared from the sand that adhered to it, it looked brilliantly 
white, and, om-elose examination, it proved to be made of 
myriads of suuaiéfish-Benes, glued together with a browner 
substance. It was mearly circular, having only one side open. 
The top, bettomy and sidesy were all composed of the same 
substan Theinside:was covered with some of the light sandy 
surrounded.it, and which adhered. to the bettom. 
The was beawtifully white, and looked, as gaid 
before; like. carved ivory or: laee.. In another nest, which: 
found in Northamptonshire, there were: only eggs: They 
were deposited at the end of a hole four feet deepy and were 
lying: on: mixed. with) a few: small bones; and I may 
mention, by-the-by; a:.cimewmstance which I have never seen 
remarked by amy,naturalist ; namely, thatthe shell of these 
eggs was: thinner and more tender than that of any other 
which I ever saw. ‘There-were five eggs in the nest when 
found it, but with all the care I could take, two of them 
were broken before I: reached home;—Campbell’s Life in 


Trutnu’s Procress.—When a great truth is to be revealed, it does not 
flash at once on the race, but dawns and brightens on a superior under- 
standing, from which itis to emanate and to illuminate future ages. On 
the faithfulness of: great minds: to this awful function;.the progress and 
happiness of men chiefly depend. The most illustrious benefactors of the 
race have been men who, having risen to great truths, have held them as 
a sacred trust of their kind, and have borne witness to them amidst general 
darkness, under scorn and persecution, perhaps in the face of death. Such 
men, indeed, have not always made: contributions to literature, for their 
condition has not allowed them to be authors; but we owe the transmission, 
perpetuity, and immortal power of their new and high thoughts to kin- 
dred spirits, who have concentrated and fixed them in books.—Channing: — 

or Icnorance.—lIt is inrpossible to make people understand 
their ignorance; for it requires knowledge to perceive a 
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Tom Wixtson 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


CHAPTER II. 


On a breezy common, about a mile and a half beyond the 
house taken for his family by Mr. Arnold, stood a small 
thatched cottage. For at least half that distance not another 
house could be seen in any direction, and the approach to it 
led through shady green lanes, where the hedgerows were 
coyered with May blossom, and the birds built their nests 
fearlessly, unscared by the frequent footsteps of man. Ono 
afternoon, a few days after the arrival of Mr. Arnold’s family, 
a busy, bustling woman might be seen actively engaged in 
removing from the sweetly scented bushes some of the smaller 
and finer portions of her work. In the field adjoining large 
and more cumbrous articles were swaying to and fro in the 
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sweet afternoon breeze, and gaining additional whiteness 
from the rays of the sun shining full upon them. . Betty 
Watson’s cottage, though small in itself, had every conve- 
nience connected with it to enable her to conduct her business 
well and quickly. A large brick building adjoining she had 
caused to be fitted up as a laundry, and through the open 
door several women might be seen busily engaged in their 
laborious and fatiguing work; an ironing-stove stood in the 
centre, and other arrangements and appliances, all in the . 
neatest order, fully proved Betty’s perfect capabilities as a 
laundress. 
The sound of cart-wheels, and a merry voice shouting as it 
advanced, caused Betty to pause and look round. Betty, too, 
was worth looking at: her clear, rosy, fresh countenance, black 
eyes, and shining hair, her dress so neat and clean, without 
the slightest approach to tawdry finery, and the beaming 
smile with which she welcomed the caller at the garden-gate, 
made her very pleasant to see. 
‘‘ Well, Tom, my boy, you’re back early.” | 
si 1%, mother: the roads are so nice and smooth to-day, 
Jemmy ’s come home splendid.” 
‘Well, go in, and get eee to eat, lad: you must be 
tired and hungry: it’s all ready.” 
‘‘No, mother; I'll unharness Jemmy first, ‘eal turn him out 
to have a roll on the sweet grass. He’s not hungry, they 
gave him such a capital bit of hay at the ‘ Plough;’ and there 
was some oats left in the trough: didn’t Jemmy eat them, 
too! Oh, mother, you should have seen him!” 
Away went the merry, sparkling boy of thirteen, looking as 
like his mother as it was possible for a boy to look; and in a 
few moments, as Tom had predicted, Jemmy was enjoying a 
roll on the grass to his heart’s content. In the meantime 
Betty summoned her women from the laundry. 
‘‘ Here, Sally, Peggy, here, some of you, come and fetch 
the linen from the cart.” 
_ At the sound of her voice two or three quickly made their 
appearance, rubbing the soap-suds from their arms. No one 
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in that house, with Betty at: her elbows, could move slowly ; 
and in a very short time all the linen brought by Tom from 
London was safely deposited in the laundry. Presently Tom 
made his appearance, and seating himself at the table, pre- . 
pared to enjoy, with the relish of a good appetite, the sub- 
stantial tea his mother placed before him. 

‘* Mother,”’ said Tom, when he had sufficiently appeased his 
hunger to allow him to speak, ‘‘ there’s a new family up at 
old Mr. Hunt’s house. They’ve been inquiring for a washer- 
woman, and somebody’s recommended you. It will be good 
custom, for there’s lots of children.”’ 

‘Who told you ?”’ 

‘Sally at the grocer’s. - She called me in as I was s passing. 
But they say the lady’s a regular Tartar.”’ 

‘She sha’n’t Tartar me, I can tell her.”’ 

** But, mother, you won’t be anny to her: you know if ym 
are, you’ll not get the custom.”’ 

dare you say saucy, sir? box your ears for 
you in a minute.”’ 

‘Well, mother, you needu’t fly in a passion about these 
people. Isha’n't tell you anything another time.” 

- The threatened blow followed this reply, and the boy, rising 
at the moment, flung the mug of tea his mother had just 
given him into the empty grate, and rushed from her presence. 
Alas! how quickly a few passionate, hasty words had clouded 
those bright faces; and for what? Because the mother’s 
indulged boy had beve encouraged to express fearlessly any 
pert opinion he chose, and the mother would laugh at it when 
addressed to others; but when aimed at herself, the uncon- 
trolled temper burst forth, and the boy, to whom she had never 
taught self-control, would retaliate in a manner as fierce as 
her own. | 

Once, not many months before the time of which we are 
writing, a blow from his mother had been returned by her 
son. Well for her that she had sent him to a Sunday-school. 
After aiming the blow, which exceeded what he had intended, 
and seeing the bruise which followed, the teachings he had 
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heard there arose to his mind. The commandment, ‘‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother,’’ would make itself heard to his — 


conscience. The sweet child-poetry of Dr. Watts arrayed 
itself before his memory :— 


“‘ Have ye not heard what dreadful plagues 
Are threatened by the Lord 
To him that breaks his father’s law 
Or mocks his mother’s word ?”’ 


He resolved never to raise his hand against his mother | 
again, and he kept his word; but he did not resolve, nor 
had he learned how, to control the fierce temper; so when 
he considered himself provoked or offended by his mother, he 
would wreak his anger upon whatever object happened to be 
near him. As he rushed into the garden his mother sighed. 
Her son’s temper always calmed her own. She looked upon 
it as an inevitable consequence, a thing not to be helped, a 
natural temper, which he inherited from her. ‘‘ Ah, well!” 
she muttered, ‘‘ he’s just like me; we’re all as God made us; 
we can’t help our tempers.’’ Sad, sad mistake; but, alas! — 
how often the excuse of a neglectful, indulgent mother for her | 
erring child! 

Tom, after his outburst, walked sulkily to the rarden- -gate, 
and leaned over it, whistling in a defiant spit, yet in a 
subdued tone, as if half ashamed of himself. Presently he 
heard his mother’s footsteps advancing towards him: he 
glanced at her, and then turned from the gate towards the 
field. She had equipped herself in her neat shawl and bonnet, 
and as he passed her she said, in a quiet tone, as if nothing 
had oecurred,— 


“T am going to those people, . Tom, about the washing. 
What is the name ?”’ 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in the often-uttered 
assertion, passionate people have generally the best dispositions. 
As the sentence stands, it is a painful paradox ; but interpreted, 
we understand it to mean that many persons of a quick, hasty 
temper, have warm and generous impulses, and are as ready to 
orgive as they are to resent. If such be the case, how 
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earnestly will a wise mother, who dotects in her child such - 


tendencies, teach him, even in infancy, to subdue the one and 
cultivate the other. And had Tom Watson had such a mother, 
what a noble character might his have become. At the sound 
of her voice, constrained though it was, he turned and said, in 
a tone half abashed, half careless; — 

+ Mother, I’m sorry I broke the cup. Don’t be vexed any 
more.’ 

Poor Betty! poor mother! she walt not resist this. ‘The 
tears started in her eyes, and then she smiled and ex- 
claimed,— 

‘‘ La, my boy, I don’t care about a trumpery cup; and if 
you wasn’t passionate, you wouldn’t be like your mother. 
There, don’t talk about it any more; and now tell me the 
name of those people.”’ 

‘Arnold, mother; and mind you say the aaa wife, 
Mrs. Mills, you.” 

Away went Betty, anxious to increase her business, large as 
it already was; for Mrs. Watson was another of ‘the notable 
women Seeiibed by Solomon, ‘rising while it was yet night,”’ 
*“ and looking well to the ways of her household ;”’ but in her 
tongue was no “law of kindness,” and that her handmaidens 


very well knew by experience. They would say, when speak- 


ing of her, ‘‘ Mrs. Watson pays us well and regular, and we 
gets plenty to eat and drink, even if she does make us work 
hard for our money; but then you see it’s her temper. Some- 


times we feels as if we must all cut away and leave her to do 


her washing herself; for when she’s violent its quite frightful ; 
all about nothing, too; but then she’ll go away, and come 
back again presently as good-natured and kind as if nothing 


had happened ; and so we stays on. But if we all gave her 


back as good as sho sends, my! what a place it would be! 
Oh! wasn’t it dreadful with Patty Somers! She’s just such 
another. They comed nearly to a fight. No, no, indeed; we 
must hold our tongues. It would be a pretty wash-house if 
we were all like Mrs. Watson and Patty Somers.”’ 

And so there must always be a something—some strong, 
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powerful motive to control these terrible tempers. The poor, — ‘ 
i industrious women who worked for Betty had learned to rule 
their tongues, and to bear and endure, for the sake of the 
money she could pay them, insults which, if offered to herself, 
would have been resented with a violence almost disastrous 
in its consequences. Betty had quite lost sight of our Saviour’s 
golden rule, Do unto others as ye would they should do unto 
you, or his promised blessing to the meek... She would have 
| been highly offended with any one who doubted her being 
a Christian. She attended her church, read her Bible ona 
Sunday, and the words above quoted had been sounded 
in her ears from childhood; but to her they were a dead 
letter. 
In the owners of these so-called uncontrollable tempers. 
there is a meanness, even cowardice, which can make them 
~ control themselves on certain occasions, especially when self- 
interest is concerned. Betty knocked at the door of Mr. Arnold’s 
new residence, expecting, as her son had told her, to meet a 
‘‘Tartar,”’ but, nevertheless, determined to control herself for 
the sake of the custom. The door was opened to her by a well- 
behaved servant, who, on hearing her business, requested her 
to walk into the back parlour and take a rest. The folding- 
doors which separated this room from the other were now 
closed, and she could hear by the movement and sounds within 
that the family were at dinner. The evening sun shone into 
the room, and the perfume of many flowers came in through 
the open window. Betty sat and waited. The calm and re- 
finement around her soothed her turbulent spirit after the up- 
set with her boy. Presently the door opened, and a tall, 
dignified young lady stood before her. She rose and courtesied. 
The lady seated herself, but she did not request the respectable 
woman who had come to solicit the family washing to do the 
same. Betty felt her spirit rise, but she controlled herself, 
and stood almost humbly waiting for Miss Arnold to speak. 


‘‘ You take in washing, Mrs. Watson, I have been told.” 
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‘‘Well, I wish you to have the things from this family. 
What are your charges ?”’ 

Betty explained. 

‘‘ Dear me,”’ said the lady, ‘‘these angen are very high, 


much higher than I am accustomed to pay.”’ 


‘1 cannot do them for less, ma’am,”’ said Betty firmly. 
“Oh, indeed. I hope, then, you make the articles a good 
colour, and wash them clean. I am very particular, and I shall 


_ certainly send back whatever does not please me, to be washed 


again. | 
Betty bit her lip, her face flushed, and she replied in a tone 
which, — all her efforts, betrayed pride and 


—resentment,— 


‘< You may inquire where you please, ma’am, in this neigh- 
hood or of the families who employ me in London, they will 
tell you whether I understand my business or not.” 

Miss Arnold had quickness enough to perceive that the 
woman before her would brook no doubts of her capabilities as 
a laundress, and that a very little would make her throw up 
the affair altogether ; she knew also that her remarks were un- 
called for—Mrs. Mills, the grocer’s wife, had already given 
her the highest of all characters for honesty, cleanness, and 


-punctuality—but Miss Arnold chose to show her power. She 


would never allow these ‘‘low people’? to know that she 
trusted them, and therefore she had tried to damp the high- 
spirited woman with unnecessary doubts as to her capabilities. 
She saw it would not do; therefore, after.a few more ques- 
tions and arrangements, Miss Arnold rose. s 
‘Very well, Mrs. Watson, you ‘may take the things with 


you this evening: they are quite ready. I have entered 


the lists in a book, and the money will be paid you every 


week; at least,’”’ she added, ‘‘if the things are regularly sent 


home. If not, I shall. stop the payment until the missing 
article is recovered.” 

‘‘T am not used to lose the clothes intrusted to me,”’ said 
Betty, scarcely restraining herself to speak civilly. 
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‘‘My son shall fetch your things to-morrow morning, ma’am, 
in the cart. I wish you good evening, ma’am.”’ She courtesied 
proudly, and walked out of the room, her whole nature trem- 
bling with restrained passion. Miss Arnold stood looking 
after her, burning with indignation. 

‘‘Ah,’’ she said to herself, ‘‘I’ll make you pay for it, madam, 
if you fail one jot in your proud self-confidence.”’ 

She re-entered the drawing-room. 

‘‘ Well,” said the brother, ‘‘ have you settled it ?”’ 

‘‘Settled it? Yes, indeed; but these low women are be- 
coming intolerable. However, I am not surprised when they 
see what pains are taken to educate their children above their 
own sphere. You should have seen this Mrs. Watson’s man- 
ner, and heard her impertinence.”’ 

‘‘ Impertinence!’’ said Mr. Arnold, laughing. ‘‘ Why, had she 
not walked nearly two miles to get the work ? What did you 
say to her ?”’ 

“Ah, yes; - what did I say to her? indeed. Nowadays no 
one can dare to speak to these people for fear of giving them 
offence or hurting their feelings. I only objected to her high 
charges, and expressed a hope that she would wash the things 
properly, and send them home punctually.” 

“Dear me! incredible,” said her brother, in a slightly sa- 
tirical tone. 

‘You may be as ‘satirical as you please,”’ said his sister, 
scornfully, as she took up the newspaper, ‘ but you will never 
have your eyes opened until you have been robbed and cheated. 
to your heart’s content.”’ 

‘Don’t laugh at Esther about it, dear Edward,” said the 
soft voice of Mrs. Arnold, from the sofa: ‘it was right to ask 
these questions, although likely to offend; for sometimes these 
clever laundresses who have plenty to do are very independent. 
Did she take the clothes with her, Esther? ”’ 

‘‘ No, indeed: she looked as if I,had insulted her by asking 
her todo so. She told me, as if she had been a cuqhens, that 
she would send for them in the morning! ”’ 
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‘Oh, well then, it is all right. I should think, from what 
Mrs. Mills said of her on petarday, that she is a woman likely 
to keep her word.” 

‘‘Qh yes; the soul of honour and rectitude, no doubt,” 
was the sarcastic reply. . Mrs. Arnold caught the twinkle in 
her husband’s eye as if he were about to retort upon his sister, 
whose face was hidden by the newspaper. She called to him 
in a low tone,— | 

‘No, no, dearest, say no more: you know these half-jokes — 
sometimes lead to a quarrel.”’ 

He took the pale hand held out to check his words and 


pressing it he said, ‘‘ I will not say another word, darling.” 
‘Then leaning over her, he added, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace- 


makers.’’ 


England's MPoliday. 

Eneianp has been keeping holiday, high and low, rich 
and poor together. Little more than a year ago we were all 
sorrowing in sympathy with our beloved Queen, and mourning 
the loss of one who had found a place in the reverent regard 
of all. Now we have been welcoming to the shores of old 
England with shoutings and salvos of artillery the bride of 
the Prince of Wales. As all felt the sorrow, so all have 
experienced the gladness, and not one, however churlishly 
disposed, but has been bettered by cherishing and giving 
utterance to these emotions. It is a grand thought, this 
universal feeling of sympathy, especially when such sympathy 
finds its appropriate expression in genuine cheerfulness, or in 
active benevolence. 

It is no part of our purpose to chronicle the events of the 
wedding week: we call attention here simply to two or three 
incidents, either passing under our own immediate notice, or 
recorded in the public press, as a:part of that in which all are 
interested. This Danish maiden has already won the affection 
of the English people by her cheerfulness and the readiness to 
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ENGLAND'S HOLIDAY. 151 


please which she has displayed. Wherever the eager crowds 
have sought to look upon her fair face, they have been met 


with smiles, and have not been more anxious to show their 


loyalty than she has been to meet its display with a courteous 
regard to those who thus wished to honour her. How every 
one was delighted with the Prince when it was known, that in 
no mere formal, regal fashion, did he greet his betrothed, as 


they stood on the deck of the vessel which brought her to our 


shores, but with a kiss; fair promise, let us ‘hope, that the 
home of royalty in years to come will be that which we know 
it to have been for years past—a true English home, where 
_ love reigns, and where repose from irksome etiquette and 
mere courtly formalities tends to keep domestic faith ‘and love 
alive. 

In the crowding through the city streets, we are told that at 
one point the procession was impeded in its progress, and the 
- guard who rode by the side of the royal carriage found it 
necessary to attempt to clear a passage by pressing his well- 
trained charger.in among the throng. This somewhat dan- 
gerous, but generally successful expedient, alarmed the Prin- 
cess, who did not hesitate to show her true womanhood by 
expressing her solicitude lest any one should be injured in the 
effort to force a way. ‘‘ One touch of natwre makes the whole 
world kin;’’ and trifling as the incident may seem, it pleases 
us more than the record of the long-continued, oft-repeated 
acts of courteous acknowledgment with which the cheering 
multitudes were greeted in the long and gaily decorated line 
through which for hours the royal cortége had to pass. 

At one point we were much delighted with the following 
incident. A portly, well-favoured old gentleman, who had 
evidently no sympathy for foreigners as such, in whose 
mind there lingered the shadow of a suspicion that the 
Princess was a foreigner, and therefore not to be regarded 
altogether with favour, was watching with ominous foreboding 


and some mistrust the advancing thread as it passed through — 


a crowded West End street, and approached the place where 


| 
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‘gathering together of hundréds and thousands who have had 


~ 


rubbed with his silk that there 

bé-2i0 mistake, he looked upon the scene. At the moment thé 
the Princess graciously favoured him witha 
bow-and:a smile:' ‘The sternness vanished from his face in an’ 
instant. With a glow of pleasure, and with a degree of energy 
which ‘only a positive old gentleman: could display, he ex’ 
claimed: with a long-drawn breath, which evidently greatly 
she’ll do, she'll. do:'God bless her ;” ‘and 
we suppose this verdict, very variously, and it may be more 
just what-we all have felt and are meaning by our welcome: 
astto show-how all have been interested in this’ holiday 
and in its cause, we were not a little amused by an urchin’ of 
some ten years old, who sweeps a crossing in our neighbour- 
hood, who; in testimony alike of his loyalty and regard for the 
fine arts, contrived to sweep the thick pasty mud of the road 
into:the form ofthe Prince of .Wales’s feathers, supported on 
either) side. by the initial:A. He’ evidently had beneath his 


loyalty an eye to business; but as some others of higher’social 


stdnding have probably been influenced, to some small extent — 
at least, by the same motive, we will wag be spate ecm 
We are glad to see that throughout 
has largely taken a benevolent form of expression ; that the poor 


something better to feast on than flags:and banners, bonfires; 


beef and plum-pudding have given a: certain solidity to the 

enjoyments of the day, and that:thus all have been able pa 


on. 


“‘Passton.—He submits to seen ‘through a who suffers 
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1ever ‘comes under their “notice, and “which” some ‘of them 
would’ call odd, “perhaps ridiculotis. ‘The simple fact is; that I 

3 their letters, ‘and now and then, by the help of them, — 
take ‘a ‘peep ‘the past? “Many of my readers will under- 
stand" the “curious interest ‘attached to ‘an old” newspaper; 
how, ‘when ‘the “broadsheet ‘a ‘few years old"is taken up and 
scanned, “events all-important in the happening, but ‘soon 
“buried and’ forgotten, reappear with’ what may ‘De ‘Called a 
familiarity; and excite again the thoughts and feel- 
ings of which long ‘before they were the occasion. “So I find 
my letters. as they deal with matters more 
‘personal ‘and ‘précious;’’ the interest centring in them is 
‘Inereased manifold. “A short’ time ‘since, my little housthold 
‘was’ thrown'into disorder by that which those who like regu- 

Warity in the 'thosd' who shitin excitement, and those who 
suffer their“affections to take ‘root in certain spots, all dislike 
Tn" respect ‘to’ this ‘matter of changing our 
abodes; we ‘dwellers in towhs act very differently froni our 
friends. The rural ‘population: is ‘stationary ; the town 
floating; “ever “on the ‘move. Tn'the ‘village ‘the 
labourér’s' descends ‘from father to son, and’ grand- 
‘children play wpon the’ threshold over which the tottering old 
“man stepped: Tightly" in ‘His ‘youth: “But here the: mechanic 
‘Who dives lodgings’ must be within reach’ of his 
‘place of toil # the ‘shopkeeper looks out for a place of business 
‘ina more” comminding™ situation; and “those ‘who live in 
private life are ‘apt tol ery out for ‘more room, or change ‘of air. 
So, “aw hy “round” “you may se6 in the “Busy 
the) hotisehld goods of many a family being shifted to 
‘their new “quitters; ‘perlitifis ‘In “the “ponderous van of the 
“Pantechniton, perhaps” of tickéty costetmonger’s 
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154 | OLD LETTERS. 


But about the particular ‘‘move’’ above referred to, and 
what it has to do with the subject in hand. We all know 
that one of the necessary consequences of passing through 
the trial of a *‘move’’ is, that the secrets of out-of-the- 
way corners get revealed, the contents of hidden receptacles 
displayed. And often we have in this way recovered what 


has long been advertised within the family circle. as lost, 


stolen, or strayed. And so it happened. that amongst..other 
things I came across a bundle of old letters. Long had 
they been misplaced. They looked faded. They were the 
first-fruits of early correspondence, the writings of the © 
‘‘ friends of my youth. ” One after another they were opened, 
perused, and again put’ away, but more carefully than 
before. Now I have taken them out again, and I mean to 
go quietly through them, and set down the thoughts, that 
some of them awaken. 
The first I take up is in a handwriting well known. It is 
a handwniting that still comes tome. It always comes when 
I am in any trouble. It is not every youth who is blessed 
with such a friend as he whose letter is mow spread out. As 
I look at it 1 seem to be again in the Sabbath-school class; 
the faces of my companions reappear, and more distinctly 
still, that of my teacher. He was gentle, self-denying, con- 
sistent. I felt it then, but feel it more now. We all grieved 
when the necessary separation came; but this I know, that 
we have never been forgotten. la this old letter, sent 
from a distance, he writes, ‘‘ Let me know what you are 
doing, that I may intelligently sympathize with, and pray for 
you.” So knew that he was still anxious, watchful, and 
prayerful about me; and while I feel assured that he will ever 
remain so, I will also hope that I may never be found doing 
that of which I should be ashamed to speak to him. 
And now I take{up another letter, and, on looking over the © 
remainder of the bundle, I find that the bulk of them are in 
the same handwniting. It is wonderful how much young 
people have to say to each other, and how free and con- 
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OLD LETTERS. 


fidential they are. We grow more taciturn and cautious as 
we grow older, as thought deepens, cares increase, and know- 
ledge of the world expands. But a very pleasant time of life 
is that in which nothing exists to prevent the free gush: of 
thought and feeling. Then friendship feeds upon ‘‘ milk.” 
Afterwards, as it survives life’s changes, and changes of — 
character which life produces, it is the same friendship still, 
only more solid and fibrous, because it is fed upon ‘“ strong 
meat.” I think in this way as I look at this letter of my 
friend, my brother. We were close friends. Not that there 
was much similarity in temperament. The closest friends are 
often those most dissimilar; and, as I proved, this has many 
advantages. Each supplies what the other wants. Modera- 
tion on the one side, vigour on the other, and so on; harmony 
being produced from the contrariety. My friend is not likely 
to read these lines; he is not likely to remember the words 
with which two who before had been strangers were made 
friends. One who knew us both brought him to me and said, 
“Here is one after your own heart: shake hands.”” We did; 
and though many changes have occurred since then, some sad, 
some joyous; though many a new task has been done, and 
many a hard lesson learned ; though, at the present moment, 
thousands of miles of ocean roll between us, we are friends 
still. That shake of the hands had a life-long purpose in it. 

I take up another letter. The writing is strange, and the 
letter has the signs of mourning upon it. Ah! I see: this was 
a friendship that dated farther back than those just thought 
upon—a friendship for the child, growing out of friendship for 
its parents ; but, while they continue, this was cut short. She 
who, when writing, lovingly mourned another, was soon 
mourned herself. There is something very affecting in the 
writing of the dead. The once warm, busy hand, now so cold, 
so still. Its duties done, its offices of friendship stayed for 
ever. As we look at such communications we cannot forget 
the startling injunction, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might;’’ nor can we help realizing the awful 
truth, ‘‘ There is no work, nor device, nor wisdom in the grave.” 
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156 OLD LETTERS. 
‘My readers will, I hope, bear with me if I linger for a few 


minutes over one or two more of my letters. Here, then, :is 


one from the mother of a lad with whom the writer was much 
thrown in contact. With.a mother’s joy, she is glad that her 
son has found a friend, and rejoices, too, over the signs of 9 
right state of heart then developing themselves. She trembles — 
at the temptations to which the young are exposed, and hopes 
her child will be safe. How many mothers are thus anxious 
and tearful. When their children are cast among strangers, 
such questions as these arise in their minds, while they are 
busy with the cares which younger children bring, or when 


the house is quiet and they are alone with God: ‘In the 


dark hour will filial love triumph?’ ‘‘ Will they be able to 
say ‘No!’ to the demands, the insinuations of the wicked?” 
‘¢Qut in the world, will they be as children at home, in their 
respect for parental example, their reverence for their parents’ 
God?” You, my young readers, have been or will be 
yearned over in this way, and it is for you to say whether 
those who thus ‘‘sow in tears ’’ shall ‘‘ reap in joy.”’ 

And now I take the last letter that must be spoken of here. 
Sometimes an early friendship drops off very suddenly, and 
for a long time, it may be altogether, remains a dead-letter, a 
thing of the past. So I find it when I look at this brief 
epistle. It is long since it was written, and it seems to be the 
last. I am almost startled by the thought that I have not 
seen or heard of the writer since. The truth is, that we are 


as strangely separated as we are thrown together. We meet, 


we talk, we travel on a little way together, and then, like 
Christian and the wayfarer, we part, and possibly see each 
other no more. Nay; must it not be added that this is true 
of all these brittle bonds of earthly friendship? Sooner or 
later, after a shorter or longer, a deeper or shallower 
acquaintance, we part, and ‘‘see each other no more.’”’ Nay, 
nay! do not let-us say ‘‘no more.”’ Parting, separation, are 
among the imperfections of friendship here, but this, like all 
other things good and holy, will be perfected above. | 
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“WHAT HATH GOD WROUGHT?” (157 


Emerson is no great favourite with me, but there is one 
sentiment in his writings in which I heartily concur. He 


says, ‘‘I awoke this morning ‘with devout thanksgiving for 
my friends, the old and the new.” 


~~ 
“What bath Gov Wrought?” 


‘Who made that starry host 
In those ethereal realms above ? 

Who gave them all their places there, 
And bade them shine for ever fair? 


Who gave to man his vital breath ? 
Whe watches o’er him till his death ? 
Who guides him with his tender care ? 
Who gives him food, and clothes to wear ? 


Who makes the buds around us spring, 
And autumn all her treasures bring ? 
Who makes the summer flowers to grow ? 
And who-the wintry ice and snow ? 


Who made those beauteous birds to sing ? 
‘Who made them all so swift of wing? 
Who made the beasts that walk the earth P 
Who gave to ocean’s monsters birth ? 


Who formed the wond’rous world from nila 
And everything upon it wrought ? 

Who made the water ? who the land P 

Who holds the winds within his hand ? 


"Tis God by his almighty power 
Keeps watch around us every hour: 
*Tis God that made the glorious earth, 
And gave to every creature birth. 


He placed those orbs above so high, 
And bade them nightly deck the sky. 
Loud go all lands this truth forthtell, 
The of God has made them w: 
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Contentment. 


Rapiant as the beams of morning, cheering as the noontide splendour, 
and peaceful as the summer twilighf, is the spirit of contentment. It 
makes the peasant’s cottage as charming as a palace, and gilds the hum- 
blest home with brightness and beauty. Without it, the highest are but 
poor: with it, the lowliest are rich. Like most precious things, it is some- 
what rare, and we too often find the opposite spirit manifested. The poor 
man envies the rich one, and the rich man is sometimes discontented with 
his lot, because there are others higher in rank and importance than him- 
self. Many fancy themselves capable of achieving great things, could they 
only be transplanted to another and more congenial sphere of action. 
They would then prove “ heroes in the fight,” and astonish all around by 
their wisdom and valour. But surely it is true, that he who does not 
appreciate the advantages and enjoy the blessings within his reach, would 
but disregard all others that he may picture to himself as attractive and 
desirable. | 

In a world where clouds exist as well as sunshine, where sorrow alter- 
nates with joy, and fear with hope, how happy are they who are so far 
imbued with the spirit of true religion that they can maintain, through 
all the changing circumstances of life, a cheerful and uncomplaining 
temper. Happy they who, looking within to their own unworthiness, and 
looking around to the numerous favours which a loving God supplies, can 
say, in the words of an inspired apostle, “I have learned in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.” 


Listenine to Evit Rerorts.—The longer I live, the more I feel the 
importance of adhering to the rules which I have laid down for myself in 
relation to such matters :—1. To hear as little as possible whatever is to the 
prejudice of others. 2. To believe nothing of the kind till I am absolutely 
forced to it. 3. Never to drink into the spirit of one who circulates an 
evil report. 4. Always to moderate, as far as I can, the unkindness which 
is expressed towards others. 5. Always to believe that, if the other side 
were heard, a very different account would be given of the matter.—Carus’s 
Life of Simeon. . 

Sration.—Station cannot confer honour on any person unless his 
character reflect honour on the station. | 


E. H. R. 
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Surprise 


Tue following interesting particulars, selected from the Journal of 
Mrs. Sewell, at Bangalore, are published in the * Missionary Magazine :”— 

** October 14th.—As I was hastening through house duties to get off to 
the Zenana school, in the Pettah, Krishnarow, one of the schoolmasters, 
was announced. I expected some fresh little trouble had arisen, and trying 
to put on patience, told him to sit down and tell me what was his business. 
But his was no trouble: it was the most welcome’and joyful news that he 
had made up his mind‘to become a Christian. His tale was simple, earnest, 
and touching, and I sat-still and drank in his words. They were in sub- 
stance as follows. ‘When I came to you in March last I knew nothing 
of Christianity, but believed ittobe bad. I thought ita terriblemisfortune 
that I should have to take such a situation as that of teaching girls for 
Christians. It was most afflicting to me, but I was:poor and could find no 
other employment. The first month I could not: bear to hear the children 
instructed in Christian truth. I tried to stop my ears. The Christian 
teachers being my superiors, I dared not utter my dislike, but it was 
intense. To be: told that all were of one caste, and that we were all 
sinners, ~‘as most hateful. But as I taught the lessons I found much that 
was good. I~inquired of Noah (a Catechist who teaches in that school) 
some things, and he explained them, and taught me other things. I was 
struck with his diligence and. fidelity. He was always. teaching the girls 
or passing visitors—never idle! I observed him and the other Christians 
known to me, and began to study the religion... Noah oftem read the 
Bible with me, and I saw that it was true. I bought one for myself, and 
read it day and night as I could find time. My anxiety became great; for 
I saw that Hindooism was false, that I was. wretched sinner, born in 
sin, and altogether depraved. I could not sleep at might: my heart was 
full of these things and of anxiety. I went to chapel and heard sermons, 
and they helped me very much. I often talked to the Brahmin friend 
‘with whom I am living about. Christianity, and we read some books 
together. Sometimes he agreed to. what we read, and then he would 
argue against if, and taunt me-with partiality to it. Sometimes he is very 
angry with me. But he is afraid of his people, and does not feel any fear 
of God or care about his soul. I only want to be saved. I care for 
nothing if I can only have.a part in ‘this great salvation” (alluding to 
a sermon he had heard the previous Sabbath from Heb. ii. 3, preached by 
one of the native students).. I now bless God that I came'to your school. 
_ Itis the greatest mercy that he has ever shown to me. I cannot thank 
youasI wish.’ ‘Do you. think Jesus can save you?’'I said. ‘Yes; I 
believe he can.’ ‘Do you think he is willing to do sof’ ‘Oh yes; 
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SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS IN RHYME. | 


he would save all the world if they would come to him.’ ‘Will not 
your relations be angry ‘Yes; but iftheir anger is a thing to be afraid 
of, their little anger; how much more must I fear the anger of God?’ 
‘ Perhaps you will lose your wife?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘Can you bear to have all your 
relations against you, and all your caste people?’ ‘If the Holy Spirit is 
given tomeIcan. I cannot of myself, but he can give me strength for 
anything.’ ‘Is itecasy to putaway sin? You know that the Bible requires 
that.” ‘God can strengthen me to do it.’ ‘ What parts of the Bible have 
you read?’ ‘The whole of Luke, Genesis, and Exodus, and portions of 
other books.’ ‘ You remember Abraham’s history?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And that 
he was willing to sacrifice his son at the command of God?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
Much more was said, and I then asked Mr. Sewell to see him, and went 
to the Pettah with a light and joyful heart. Hada pleasant hour with 
the Zenana school. There were seventeen pupils to-day. Mr. Sewell was 
satisfied with Krishnarow, and so also was Mr. Rice, who saw him after- — 
wards. It was determined that he should be baptized the. following 
Sabbath morning. He is a Brahmin about twenty-four years of age."’ 


Seripture Questions in Rhyme. 


Tue Lord his prophets often sent, his will to man to show: 
Of some of these the Saviour spake when he was here below. 
He says that one a leper cleansed when lepers were not few ; 
And one whom Jesus often names was king and prophet too. 
He says his three days’ burial was typified by one ; 

And one, in power and spirit too, had reappeared in John. 
He says the writer of the law had oft to him referred ; 

And one, he says, had perished near the temple of the Lord. 
Of others, too, the Saviour speaks; but I now only claim, 
That-for all those referred to you will find the proper nanue. 


to 
Scripture @uestions in Rhyme for March. 


Moanrres anp AmMonrres.—Genesis xix. 37, 38. 
2. Eeron, Kine or Moan.—Judges iii. 14. 
3. Exup, A MAN LEPT-HANDED.—Judges iii. 15. 
& Nanasu Toe Ammonrre.—1 Sam. xi. 1, 2... 
6. THE New Kino or Israzt.—1 Sam. xi. | 
6 Kine or Moas.—Numb. xxii: 4, 56, 6; xxiii. 1, 13, 27. 
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NEW ISSUB IN MONTHLY PARTS, 
Parts I. and IL. now ready, price Simpence each, 


A Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geogra Natural History, 


Sacred Annals and Bio ography, Philology Biblical Literature, 
Tllustrative of the Old and New Testament. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. ‘Will be completed in Thirteen Parts, price 6d. each. 


** This is the best dictionary of the kind we have yet seen." —Nonco | 
hide give it our most cordial and unhesitating reoommendati Boangotioal 


M 
“#4 valuable accession to Biblio liteyature, and fitted to meet the wants of the day." 
wWarthy of the high talents and extensive attainments of the of r.""— Scoteman, 


Westry, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster Row, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


PRICE ONE PENNY, ILLUSTRATED. 


THE BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY MISCELLANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Arrangements have been made with the Authoress of “'The Story of a 
Red Velvet Bible,” “ Nothing to Do,” &c., &., for a new Tale for youns 
| ~ le, entitled ‘‘Tue Two Frrenps; or, ‘No Time to be a Christian,” 
arrative of TRAVELS IN THE Hoty Lanp will appear; also Popular 
Basins on the Scrence or Common Tunes; together with Biographical, 
Practical, and Devotional Articles, by various writers. 


“« One of the best publications of the sort in the English tongue,”"— British Standard, 
Illustrated, lively, and useful: very good and very cheap, Treasury, 
“We can fancy nothing better adapted for patting into the hands of young men and 
women.” —Seottish Press. 
omen young people who have passed the time of childhood, we know of nothing 
ter,’’— Freeman. 
. “The Bratz Crass MaGaztwe is specially intended for the young, and is replete with 


fact, anecdote, and matter in which — people are interest The illustrations, 
also, add greatly to the charm.”— British andard, 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE, 


THE BIBLE CLASS 


FOR APRIL, 1863, 
PRICE ONE PENNY ; 


CONTAINING AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, 


EMBELLISHED WITH A BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED 


PORTRAIT OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
SUNDAY SCHOOH UNION, 66 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 
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Published Monthly, price ONE PENNY, Illustrated, 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY : 


A Collection of Scripture Illustrations, for the use of Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Students. 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, — 


~ Beience and literature alike do homage to revelation, and we have only. 
to walk amid ‘the varied fields of inquiry to find illustrations scattered 


- around us on every hand. Most Sunday School teachers have met with 


some facts and incidents with which they were much pleased at the time, _ 
but in many cases all recollection has been lost of the source from whence 
they were derived. It is one thing, however, to know that exhaustless 
supplies exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for use. 
Hence it will be the aim of the work to glean from the various sources 
opening around us such information.as may tend im any way to illustrate 
or elucidate the Scriptures, by reference to Oriental Customs, Natural. 


_ History, Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, Idolatrous 


Usages, Anecdotes, and Biblical criticism. © 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“The Brettcat Treasury is a very meritorious publication. It is calculated to 
impart special aid to the Bible student. Both old and: young, rich and poor, will find 
their account in it,”’— British Standard, 


**It is every way adapted to aid teachers and Bible students, and we therefore give it 
a most cordial recommendation.” — Christian World. 

‘*The Brsticat TREASURY is a remarkably interesting and useful work, intended for. 
the use more especially of Sunday School teachers, and which we can only pronounce 
a perfect Thesaurus of theological literature and Biblical anecdote. Its illustrations, 
both pictorial and letterpress, of Eastern customs, are not the least attractive feature of 
the work.’’— Scottish Press.. | 

** Scripture texts are illustrated by references to Eastern customs, and by instances 
from real life ; so that a large mass of varied and instructive information is placed before 
the reader.”"—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 

The Brsticat Treasury is one of the most useful and interesting of the Union's 
publications, containing Scripture illustrations from every variety of source, which it is 
most serviceable to bring together in this cheap manual form.”’— Nonconformist. | 

“The Braticat Treasury should be in the hands of every Sabbath School teacher 
and divinity student. It is a perfect repertory of theologieal lore, Scripture illustration, 
and pointed anecdote. It is tastefully got up, and embellished with some beautiful 
Sentinel. 

**The Breticat Treasury is full of telling anecdotes, and pertinent 
pag ee a of Scripture. Several woodcuts add to the value of this interesting volume.” 
— freeman. 

. “The Braticat Treasury is admirably adapted to help teachers to Scripture illus- 
trations, textual and pictorial, at one penny.’’— Wesleyan Times. 


Sunday School teachers, make this work your own ; study its contents; 
circulate it freely; and enrich its pages, either by the results of your 
reading or the incidents of your experience. : 


Christian rs, we ask your sympathy in this additional effort to 


; ele those who so largely co-operate with you. 
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A FULL REPORT OF. THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, 


HELD IN LONDON, SEPTEMBER Isr, 47H, & 51H, 1862. 


CONTENTS. | 
Introductory Meeting, Monday Evening, Septemberlst. — 


History and Influence of Sunday Schools in England, By Mr. W. H. Watson. 
History and Influence of Sunday Schools in Ireland.. By Rev. Dr. Urwick. 
History and Influence of Sunday Schools in Scotland. By Rev. J. Inglis. 
History and Influence of Sunday Schools in Wales. By Mr. Hugh Owen. 


& Tuesday, September 2nd. 


The Great wee ie of Sunday School Teaching. By Mr. ©, Reed. 
Sunday School Classification. By Mr. R. N. Collins. oft 
Public Meeting at Mansion House ; Speeches of Mr. Alderman Abbiss— Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, of Illinois—Mr. W. C. Chapin, of Massachusetts— Rev. J. 
P. Cook, B.A., of Calais—Professor Nagel, of Neuch&itel—Rev. W. Cuth- 
bertson, of Australia—Rev, W. Rycroft, of the Bahama Islands, 
Report of the Sunday Schools in the Canton de Vaud. 


Wednesday, September 8rd. 


-'The Qualifications of an Efficient Sunday School Teacher. By Rev. Ji Inglis. 
The Beg oa Sunday School Teachers for their Work. By Mr. J. G. 
ite 
Model Lessons. By Mr. W. H. Groser, Miss Langley, and Mr.. Drew. 


[ Thursday, September 4th. 


— School Eri nsion in the Upper Classes of Society. By Rev. G. 
Sunday School Extension in the Lower Classes of Society. By Mr. F. 
| Cuthbertson. eat) | 
Temperance Convention Address, 


The Internal Arrangements and Collateral Agencies of the Sunday School. 
By Mr. J. A. Cooper. 


Public Meeting, Exeter Hall. t; 
Closing Meeting, a Soirée in the Jubilee Memorial Building; Speeches of 
Mr. Groser, Mr. D. Pratt, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Charles Reed, Mr. A, 


Benham, Rey. J. P; Cook, Professor Nagel, Rev: M. Malan, Rev. J. H. 


Vincent, Mr. Hartley, Rev. W. Harris, Mr. Rogers, of Manchester, and 
Mr. Fetherstone. | 


Those who desire to possess a copy of this interesting Report should eend their 
orders early to Mr. Jackson, 56, Old Batley. | | 

‘* We view the appearance of this volume with special satisfaction, since it will, in 
effect, render present at the Convention all in ie place who shall read the well-filled, 
well-printed, and very instructive volume, Indeed, it will be more celbotig poy than 
hearing the discussion, although not so ra | Some hundreds of thousands of copies 
ought to circulate throughout these realms. is the best exhibition of this great and 

lorious institution—the British Sunday School—to be found in the English language. 

any years to come the work will serve as a handbook. It strikes us that such 
Conventions as this might recur profitably every ten years, a. period sufficient for 
experiment and.to indicate progress.”—British Standard. 
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14, Jerusalem and its Festivals, Part I. 3, The Dead Sea and its Explorers. 


Contents of Volume V. 
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10, Paul the Apostle. Part L. New Testament Age. 

12. Paul the Apostle. Part LI. ' 44, Antioch in Heathen and Christian 
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he Met when he Visited that City. ' Engraving of the Temple of Diana. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Contributions have been received from E. S.; W.; A.8.; GL. G.; 
H. M.; F. P.; Harebell. | | 
Answers to Scripture Questions from E. 8.; F. E. B.; M. J. F. © 


Published lhcb price ONE PENNY, 
NOTES ON THE SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 


These “ Notes,’ which are published three months in advance, are 
carefully prepared with a view to assist teachers in collecting and 
arranging materials for teaching the specific lessons appointed for each 
successive Sunday. They are not intended to supersede private study, 
nor to be used in the class, but to aid those whose leisure time may be 
limited, or who may not have the opportunity of consulting many works 
of reference. The very large Circulation of the “‘ Notes” shows that they 


are acceptable, and care will be taken to make them, if possible, still 


**The ‘Scripture Lessons’ prepared by the Union, and circulated at so cheap a rate, 

are, I think, beyond all the praise that I could offer. Condensed, spiritual, evangelical, 
and practical, they combine all that is really good, and still leave the teacher full scope 
for his knowledge or his imagination. The work of a teacher, by these and other 
means, is now rendered peculiarly easy: to them who have little time, few books, and 
ess money, they are an invaluable blessing, both to the churches and to our schools. 
For my own part, I can most truly say that often a sentiment in those lessons has 
induced me to take up a train of thought, and enabled me to convey truth more simply 
and acceptably to the people.’”’—Jumes Sherman, 

Notss on THE Scuipturs Lessons. Sunday School Union.—‘‘ The best book of the 
year on divinity is the ‘ Notes on Scripture Lessons.’ They obtain no praise, and they 
realize but little pelf; but we vouch for it, one such volume as that before us is of more 
worth than all the popular trash with which the shelves of the circulating libraries are 
loaded. Yea, one such book as this is of more value than much that has emanated 
from celebrated pens. There is more worth in it than in a ship-load of the stupid 
and pernicious effusions of Bishop Colenso.”’—Christian Witness. | 


Foolscap 8vo, price TWOPENCE, 


THE INTRODUCTORY CLASS: 


A Pia ann A Puan for the Training of Young Persons for the Teacher's 
Work, with a Sketch of the Proceedings of an Introductory Class. By 
W. H. Grosrr, B:Sc., F.G.S.; of the Sunday School Union, Author 
of “ Iilustrative Teaching,” Bible Months,’ &c. 


‘¢ Mr, Groset’, always alive to the interests of Sunday School itstruction, has published 

& Very valuable essay on ‘ The Introductory Class: a Plea and a Plan for the Training of 

. Young Persons for the Teacher's Work.’ e mttch prise this publication, and think 

the point urged ought to receive tenfold more attention. Every teacher ought to have 

a preparatory course of instruction, and after beginning the work, it should still be 
earried on under modified and advanced conditions.” —British Standard. 
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In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins, 18., and 9s, 6d. 


Attention is respectfully 
invited to the merit ot 
this household requisite, 80 
highly esteemed for Pud- 
dings, Custards, Blano- 
mange, Cakes, and for 
Brea taste, Suppers, and 

in various culidary uses, 
PATENT such as for thickening 


Soups, Gravies, Beef-tea, 


CORN FLOUR.” 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
PaIsLEY, MANCHESTER, anp Lonpon, 


CHEAPER & BETTER in QUALITY, — 


AG POR ‘ 


The ful. benefit of F | 
reducedduty obtained 
e Agents supply it very choice 
at 3s 4d. & 
Horniman’s “High Standard Tea” 
at 4s.4d., (formerly 4s. 8d.,) ex- 
ceedingly strong & delicious, it is 


} in great favour with those who 
[4m desire at a moderate price the BEST im- 
m ported. Purchasers identify this choice 


tea as it is sold only in Packets — never 
loose— 


signed \onvon 
aulvertized in local Newspapers 


“THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. | 


CAMOMILE PILLS 

Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for 

indigestion. ey act as a powerful tonic and eentle aperient ; are mild 

in their operation; safe under any ‘circumstances ; -®and thousands of 
rsons can Now bear testimony to the benefits to be, derived from their 
use.—Sold in bottles at_1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town 

ngdom. 
in CAUTION !_Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS, " and do not 
be persuaded to “purchase the various imitations. 
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‘but be & favourite with ell thene Tittle ones who tee it. 


sentiment. Unlike many ate publications with w 
 gilustrations are of a + rior order, and give an additional charm to the volume. 


9s, of ite 


Monthly, price’ HALFPENNY, 
with Four Pictures.’ 


iA Magazine for Young Children, well adapted both), to please and 

instruct them. It is plentifully supplied with pictures. These, its simple 
_Stovies. and . easy rhymes, together with its extreme cheapness, have 
‘secured for it extensive popularity. The Own Macazme cannot 


4 
“This is an admirable little serial for children, rightly in style ‘and healthy 4n 
are familiar, the pictorial 


In ait the entire book, Ghetber viewed in its monthly or yearly form, is one of the 
best rel:gious magazines ‘for the young with which ve are acquainted, We. wish its 
ildren © or whom ‘such magazines are p resent 
as beautiful thing as could be desired or lustrations 
are numerous, varied, and captivating.” — British Standard. 
“The Ows haa.a'very Spécial charm. For home or nursery 


x Sunday book tha new volume, with its pictures, stories, verses, and music, is charmingly 


adapt ed." — Freeman. 
fail to and tuterest them, 


A 


PRICE ONE HALEPENNY. 


THE CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE for January, ‘wi 


of the Princess Brarzice, the da of 
trations. 


— 


THE CHILD'S OWN MAGAZINE for ‘April Portinits of 
the Prover and Prmcess or Waxes, and Three other Ilustrations ; 
id the Music of “‘ God save the to is aye new 
‘The White Btork— What a Little Boy can Do—Léoking 


Prince and Princess of Wales—A. National Anthem—Selfish Ella—Aunt 


Edith’s Bees—God Bless the Prince of .Wales—Phcebe sti fre: and her 


Sunrise-—M in Useful—The 
Excuse—The The Mother's Last Lesson—The House on Fire— 
God Loves—The Day—* I Know.,”’ 


= SE 3 OWN MAGAZINE for 1862, embellished 


‘with Forty-seven Engravings, neatly bound in pia 


Ke: Brice 1s. ; extra gilt, 1s. 4d. 
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cy and Gutta 
| T was very pleasant the other evening to see the 


~ = = 


- 


faces of some of my little friends lit up with 
smiles at the grotesque contortions which the 
heads of an old woman and Chelsea pensioner 
were made to perform when pressed, and 
squeezed, and pulled by the eldest one of our 
juvenile party. I had bought these two gutta 
percha heads on my way home, making sure 
they would occasion rare fun; and at the shop 
where I made my purchase there were all sorts 
of things made of the two materials whose hard 
names I have quoted at the head of this article. 
‘These. heads, working so strangely in their way, 
have set mine.to work in another fashion; and I 
have looked up what information I could glean 
upon the subject, and here it is. 
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162 | CAOUTCHOUC AND GUTTA PERCHA. 


_ Caoutchouc, or India rubber, is the gum or resin of a tree 
which grows in great abundance in South America, and 
is called the Stphonia elastica. Our English trees exude, 
as country boys know well enough, somewhat similar pro- 
ducts; but tropical trees produce such substances in far 
larger quantity,' and possess much more valuable qualities, 
none more so than India rubber, which was first brought 
to Europe from South America in the beginning of the 
last century, and is now absolutely essential for a thousand © 
varied uses. No one knew either whence it came or what 
it was, until the year 1736, when a French naturalist, ex- 
ploring the banks of the river Amazon, discovered it to 


be the produce of a tree called by the Indians Neve. This | 


tree grows to the height of about sixty feet, and is 
some twenty-four inches in circumference. The Indians 
collect the resin by making a deep, long cut through the 
bark with a small hatchet, through which a milky sap 
quickly presses itself out. A wooden peg is inserted in 
the slit thus made, to prevent it from closing, ‘and a little 
cup, made of moist clay, is fastened underneath to catch 
and save it. In four or five ‘hours this little cup is filled 
with about as many tablespoonfuls of this juice. When 
a number of these vessels have been: thus filled, their 
contents are collected in a large earthen pot, carried to 
the neighbouring hut or tent, and spread in thin layers © 
on moulds of clay, and dried over a fire, layer by layer, 
until a suitable thickness has been acquired. The resin is 
originally white; but the smoke of the wood fire in this 
drying process imparts to it a black colour. With a little 


industry the Indian caoutchouc gatherers could each easily 


collect sixteen pounds weight daily; but as they are not 
noted for their industry, a much smaller quantity is the 
result of their labour. 

Besides this tree, the Siphonia elastica, many other American 
trees afford excellent India rubber ; and since a large demand 
has existed for this substance, the Ficus elastica, and some 
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other trees of the East Indies and Java, have been found 
to yield considerable quantities. The stems and larger 
branches will bear the tapping process every fortnight 
during the colder months of the year; and it is found 
that the higher the incisions are made in the tree, the 
greater 1s the amount of fluid collected. 

Till within the last thirty or forty years this now useful 
article was only employed to erase pencil marks from paper, 
as before that time no means had been discovered of. dis- 
solving it. It was then found that petroleum and gas 
tar possessed this power, and soon Mackintosh capes and 
coats — which consisted of two pieces of cloth gummed 
together, with the dissolved India rubber spread between 
them—came into use. They were perfectly waterproof, but 
were expensive, apt, if warmed, to suffer the enclosed 
resinous substance to come through the enclosing surfaces, 
and had besides a very disagreeable smell. Afterwards it 
was found that a volatile oil, procured by the distillation 
of the substance itself, was the best possible solvent, and 
since then the manufacture has rapidly and steadily increased. 

Twenty years ago goloshes were made of this material; 
but they had the great fault of becoming soft and adhesive 
when warm, and of unpleasantly contracting when cold. 
About the year 1845, Mr. Hancock found that by the addition 
of a small quantity of sulphur to the caoutchoue, the latter, 
without losing its elastic qualities, acquires the..property of 
resisting the effects of changes of temperature. This process 
is called vulcanization; and the uses to which this new 
compound has since been put are well-nigh innumerable. 
Still further advances have been made by Mr. Goodyear, 
an American, who, by adding sulphur in larger quantities, 
has converted the original material into a substance as hard 
as horn, and has thus led to its use in the manufacture of 
combs, pen-holders, and a variety of other articles of great 
and general use. 


One or two other of the manifold purposes to which this 
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resin is now put may be mentioned. A all quantity, mixed 

with rape-seed oil, makes an excellent mixture for 

the wheels of machinery. Melted, and mixed with pi 

powdered slake lime, it forms a cement which will keep vessels 

air-tight for years; and marine glue, used in ship-building, 

which resists the action of water, even though the blocks 

joined together by it are submerged for years, is mien a 

compound of gum lac and India rubber. 
__ A few ‘years since (in 1843) Mr. Montgomerie, an English 

surgeon, became acquainted with some of the qualities 


possessed by a peculiar substance, used by the Malays from 


time immemorial for making the handles of their hatchets: 
he sent an account of it, with specimens, to the Royal 
Society. The fame of this new article spread rapidly: 
everybody, for a little while, set to work to mend their 
own shoes; and great were the advantages which were 
believed to attach to this substance as a preservative from 
coughs, colds, asthmas, rheumatism, &c., &c. It had, how- 
eyer, this unpleasant quality, that if the wearer of shoes 
with. guita percha soles came too near the fire, putting his — 


feet upon the fender to warm them for instance, he was 


speedily reminded that the new material became soft and 
sticky at a comparatively low temperature, and consequently 
its employment for this pp: declined almost as rae as 


| ‘wanlie fora much higher purpose. It has many properties 


in common with India rubber, being completely insoluble in 
water, tenacious, but not.elastic. It is an extremely bad 
conductor of heat and electricity, and constitutes the best 
possible material for the coating of electric telegraph wires; 
without it, all our submarine telegraphs would be a failure; 
with it, we shall yet put a girdle of communication round the 


and a variety of other articles. 
“Thin aloo fa the gum collected from the trunk of a tee, 
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grows large and high: with a crown 
of dense, small, dark-green leaves, and a round, smooth 
trunk, bearing white blossoms and sweet fruit. The Malays 
used, for their own purposes, to cut down the trees for the sake — 
of the resin; but this destructive process, which, in meeting 
the sudden and rapidly-increasing demand, would have soon 
destroyed the source from which it was obtained, has been 
since prevented, and the gum is now gathered as in the case 
of caoutchouc.,, So greatly has the demand for these sub- 
stances increased, that we may well wonder whether the 
supply can: be kept up: but so wisely has. the Creator 
arranged for the increasing wants of man, that it is found 
that these and similar trees are spread in such abundance 


over many parts of the. tropics, that no fear need. mm; enter-. 


ever been considered the grandest. It is, however, like all else created, 
capable of cultivation ; and just in that degree as the mind is improved 
and rendered pure, it is fitted for rational enjoyment and pure happiness. __ 
That person who spends a whole existence without a realization of the _ 
great ends for which he was designed ; without feeling a soaring of the soul: 
above mere mercenary motives and desires ; not knowing that he is a por-.. 
tion, as it were, of one vast. machine, in which each piece has a part to 
perform, having no heart beating in common with those of his fellow-men, 
no feelings in which self is not the beginning and end, may well be said 
not to live. His mind is shut in by a moral darkness, and he merely 
exists, a blank in the world, and goes to the tomb with scarcely a regret. 
Such beings we have seen and wondered at—wondered that a mortal, 
endowed with so many noble qualities, and capable of the highest attain- — 
ment of intellectuality, should slumber on through a world like ours, in 
which is everything beautiful and sublime, to call forth his energiesand 
excite his admiration—a world which affords subjects for exercismg every 
lively attribute with which we are gifted, and opens a scene of the richest 
character, that we may never grow weary. If, then, you would wish to 
live, in the true sense of the term, cultivate the mind, give vent to pure a 
affections and noble feelings, and pen not up every thought and desire in | | 
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Tom Watson ; 


OR, 
‘THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


CHAPTER ITIl. 


Tree or four weeks after the arrival of Mr. Arnold’s family 
at Bayswater, a new house, at a very short distance from them, 
was taken by a gentleman and lady with three young children 
about the ages of Mrs. Arnold’s youngest—a girl of five, a boy 
of three, and an infant. Betty quickly applied for, and also 
obtained, the work from this family. All these additions 


obliged her to employ more help, and increase her own exer- 


tions, but she did not flag; she was saving money to appren- 
tice her boy to a respectable trade. Tom still attended the 
Sunday-school; his mother had kept-him at a day-school in the 
village until the opening of a British school in the neighbour- 
hood, where he had been a most attentive scholar for two 
years. Perhaps Miss Arnold might have been justified in her 
remark, that the education given to the children of the poor 


was calculated to make the parents uplifted. Tom’s proficiency 


and honourable success at the examinations certainly excited 
a mother’s pride; but Betty had other reasons for exultation 
at finding her son so far above his compeers, of which Miss 
Arnold had no knowledge. This lady was not, however, sin- 
gular in her opinion. Hundreds of learned and wise men in 
the kingdom even then hesitated to approve of such a system 
of education among the poor. Young people instructed at the 
middle-class schools, thirty years ago, knew but little of the 
really useful and solid branches of English study then begin- 
ning to be so thoroughly taught to their poorer brethren. 
With young ladies the case was even worse, and the possi- 
bility of nursemaids, housemaids, and cooks, excelling their 
masters’ daughters in all useful and intellectual knowledge was. 
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TOM WATSON. 
rapidly becoming a reality. Society at length took the alarm. 
Ladies’ colleges sprang up, in which the solid was made to take 
the place of the superficial, and more recently, the universities 
have opened their closed gates,'to give young men who had not 
the means of becoming members, an opportunity of testing their 

knowledge and acquirements by/superior examinations. And 
in the middle and higher class schools for both sexes, the plans 
and course of education are totally and entirely different from 
the hum-drum routine of the period referred to. But this is a 
digression, and has very little to do with Tom Watson. 

At the British school he certainly acquired a thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic, and it miust be confessed, but a 
smattering of history, grammar, and geography, for until the 
age of eleven he had scarcely ever heard the names of these 
latter studies. But to his mother, his knowledge was some- 
thing marvellous, and gladly and lovingly she worked to save 

the necessary money for his apprenticeship. The two years at 
the British school, however, had, to a great degree, drawn out 
the boy’s intellectual powers, and his bright face and sparkling 
eyes at length attracted the attention of Mr. Arnold. On 
leaving the house early on a Saturday morning, he on one or 
two occasions encountered {the boy as he stopped at the door 
with his cart full of carefully packed baskets of linen, drawn by 
a sleek, happy-looking donkey, who worked willingly, as those 
patient animals will work for those who are kind to them. 

One morning Mr. Arnold addressed the boy as he respect- 
fully stood aside to let him pass down the steps, or his 
cap as he did so. 

* Are you Mrs. Watson’s son, my boy?” he asked. 

Yes, sir.” 

“‘ And how do you employ yourself every day? you are not 
always taking out the linen for your mother.”’ 

‘‘ No, sir, I go to the British school, excepting Monday after- 
noons and Saturdays—Saturday’s a whole holiday, sir.” 

_ T am glad to hear that you are so well employed; but is 
it not almost time for you to leave school ? How old are you?”’ 
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_ “Thirteen-and-a-half; I’m going to be prenticed when I’m 
fourteen, mother’s saving the money for me.”’ 

_ Ts she? then she’s a very good mother ; I hope you area 
good and obedient son to her in return.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom; but he hung down his head as be 
spoke—conscience told him how often he had mocked and in- 

sulted this good mother, who was working so hard for him. 
| ‘Well, my boy, I won’t hinder you any longer, ring the 
bell, some one will attend to you.” 

Mr. Arnold walked on, Tom touching his hat again most 
respectfully to him. Tom related this encounter and what 
passed to his mother, hut she remembered her reception from, 
as she supposed, Mrs. Arnold, and her haughty spirit rose at 
once. 

‘¢ Like his impudence, indeed, to question you, look at his 
wife, a proud, stuck-up thing. Oh yes, they’d like to know 
all about us? what’s it to him, I wonder.” | : 

‘¢ But, mother,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ if it was Mr. Arnold, he isn’t a 
bit proud, and I’m sure he spoke to me as kind as possible.” 

‘¢ Don’t tell me; do you think I don’t understand these 
proud people better than you do? I'll never go near them 
again, not I. They send me my money every week; and so 
they ought, I works hard for it; no thanks to them.” 

‘‘Mother,”’ began Tom in an impetuous tone—and then the 
kind words he had heard in the morning stopped him,’ ‘I 
- hope you are a good son to such a good mother ’’—he bit his 
lip and turned away. 

O Betty, Betty, a little more control of yourself, and a little 
more consequent control of your boy in his childish days, and 
what a character his might have been! | 

That evening, after dinner, Mr. Arnold spoke of the boy to 
his wife and sister, and related the few words that had passed 
between them. 

He is a very bright, intelligent, well-spoken boy,” he 
continued, *‘ and has been at the British school, so I have no 
doubt he can read and write well.” 
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a Would he do for your office, Edward?” asked Mrs. 
Arnold, ‘‘I heard you laquising for some one the other 
day.” 

“T had some ‘thouglt of it when I spoke to him, but he 
tells me his mother has saved money to apprentice him to a 
carpenter.”’ 

‘¢ And much more suitable for the son of a laundress,”’ said 
Miss Arnold scornfully. 

‘< Well, perhaps in a general way it would be so, but there 
is a something superior about this boy.; he seems likely to rise 
in the world if he had the opportunity.” | 

‘“‘It would not be wise, perhaps, to unsettle the boy’s 
mind,” said his wife in her gentle way, ‘ especially if his 
mother has decided what to do with him, and he is so ready 
to fall in with her wishes.” 

‘‘You are right, my dear Mary, I should indeed be sorry 
- to cause such a result; still I shall make inquiries about him.” 

Nothing more was said respecting Tom for some weeks. 
Mr. Arnold occasionally met him at the house door on Satur- 
_ days, and always recognised him with kind words, Tom re- 
turning a respectful and gratified acknowledgment of the 
notice. Something like jealousy arose in the mother’s heart 
at the pleasure with which Tom described these meetings to 
her. Like most persons of hasty tempers, she took strong ~ 
prejudices, and the reception she had met with from the 
supposed Mrs. Arnold had influenced her against the whole 
family. A few weeks after the little rencontre with Tom 
Watson, Mr. Arnold called as usual upon the landlord’s agent 
in town to pay the rent of his present residence. After a few 
inquiries respecting the changes in the neighbourhood which 
were now rapidly taking place, this gentleman remarked, 
‘‘T suppose Mrs. Arnold employs the famous laundress, Betty 
Watson.” 

she was the amused rejoinder. 

‘¢ ‘Well, perhaps I should have said notable for her industry 
and cleverness in her calling, but I did not refer to that. You 
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2 “But would the grandfather do nothing for the widow?” 
‘asked Mr. Arnold. 

vitlent temper ; that: she proudly imsulted her husband’s 
father after her marriage, thus widening the breach between 


them; and I have heard that her temper, added to his distress ff 


| tenth in. the roped,” replied 
_ Mr. Arnold, “for by all accounts her temper is still just what 
you describe; but the boy is very bright and intelligent, it is 
‘@ pity he should suffer for his mother’s fault. I had some 
‘The agent shrugged his shoulders, “Well it would be « 
Kind act perhaps, 
‘searcely be well trained or sufficiently under control for such a 


¢an, I believe, scarcely read or write.” 
™ended for her industry and her endeavours to educate her 
 prentice him toacarpenter.” 
believe i,” wen the ; “I have 


when her husband died, she was too proud to ask assistance 


from his family, And after plaarg her infant at nurse, she 
| Went as a domestic servant for a few years till she could save 


posifion as that, I fear ; sho is a woman of no education she ) 
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enough to on her own account ; how she has 


is well known to every one in the 


S¢All this only deepens my interest for her son,” replied 


Mr. Arnold; “‘and yet if he inherits this proud, violent 
temper, I shoul fear to have anything to do with him. 


Temper such as you have described, when uncontrolled by : 


‘religion, -will destroy the beauty of any character, whatever 
other good qualities it may possess.” 7 


“Indeed you are right, sir,” replied the agent, who was’ 


rather taken aback, as men of the world so often are, bythe! 


straightforward utterance of a religious sentiment 
ing-house. 


But Me. “Amold was not one to look ‘upon. religion! 


walked away from the agent’s office more than ever interested | 
for the widow’s son, and earnestly anxious to discover how far _ 
his Sunday-school instruction had succeeded in teaching him 
the value of self-control in the most trifling matters. Mr. — 
_ Arnold repeated what he had heard to his wife; she was 


as something unsuited to every-day life. He now, however; 


equally interested and surprised as himself; but they decided _ 


to leave Tom alone for a while, he had stated his mother's 
intention not to apprentice him until he had reached the age 


of fourteen. By the end of October he would, according to <a 


_ lus own account, be very near that age, and a day or two 
before the family left Bayswater to return to London, Mr.  _— 


every wind and wave, and know not, till the event hath defermined it, how _—. 


the next billow will dispose of us; whether it will dash us against « rock, : 
or drive us into a quiet harbour.—Lecas, j 


orve.—Frugality is good, if liberality be $oined with 


‘The first is leaving off superfluous expenses; the last is bestowing them oe 


to the benefit of others that need. The first without the last begets 
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Che Great Men of the Past. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


Wuen the human mind began to be emancipated from the 
long thraldom in which Rome had held it, one of the first 
indications of liberty appeared in the bold manner in which 
poets, historians, ecclesiastics, and literary characters in 
general, showed their hostility to the superstition and im- 


morality of the Romish pontiffs and the chief dignitaries of © 


the Church. But of all the opponents that ever sprang out 
of the Church itself, no one ever propagated his opinions with 
greater boldness, or was attended with greater success, than 
Martin Luther. | 

This celebrated reformer was born at Ejisleben, November 
10th, 1483. . His parents were extremely anxious to bring 
up their children religiously ; but they entertained very stern 
notions of the duties of children, and made too little allowance 
for their failings. Martin was treated with a severity which 
cannot be justified. The sound of his father’s voice filled him 
with terror; and so much about Divine justice and eternal 
punishment entered into his teaching, that Martin thought 
more of Jesus Christ as an angry God, greatly to be feared, 
than as a merciful Saviour, greatly to be loved. Margaret 
Luther was extremely desirous to have her son brought up 


to the Church; but her husband held the majority of eccle- . 


siastics in such utter contempt, that he refused to listen to 
such a proposal. Having perceived, however, that Martin 
possessed good abilities, he determined to have him well 
educated; and for this purpose he sent him to> school to 
Mag dsbun. John Luther was poor at the time, and had 
a large family to support : Martin, therefore, was left to 


obtain food by singing in the streets, in company, with other 
poor boys. 


Having endured great privations for a year, he was removed 
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to a similar school at Eisenach, where his mother’s brother 
lived, and who, it was hoped, would never let his poor nephew 
starve. Soon, however, the coldness of the unele drove 
Martin to beg or starve; and the latter would probably have 
been his lot, had not the sweetness of his singing, and his 
-pitiable condition, aroused the sympathies of Conrad Cotta 
and his wife Ursula, who made the poor youth a happy home 
during the rest of his stay at Eisenach. The strength of his 
understanding, the liveliness of his imagination, and the 
excellence of his memory, convinced his teachers that his 
education ought now to be carried on at a university, and 
accordingly, at the age of eighteen, he went to Erfurt. Here 
his progress in study was such as to gain the admiration of 
the whole university ; but as his father designed him for the 
law, he chiefly studied for that profession. 

Luther was very devout, but had always a painful idea 
that God was chiefly engaged in punishing rebels; indeed 
he had had no means for correcting such an unjust notion, for 
he never saw a Bible till after he was twenty years of age. 
Among the neglected books in the library he one day found 
a Latin Bible, and ever after he delighted in searching the 
sacred Scriptures. He rapidly took the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy; but having 
seen something of the treasures of the Word of God, all 
other knowledge and all other teaching failed to satisfy him. 
A dangerous illness, the sudden death of a friend, and an 
awful thunderstorm, deeply impressed him with the necessity 
of securing his own salvation, and, as he believed this could 
not be done in connection with secular work, he resolved to 
become a monk. This resolution he one night communicated 
to a few friends, and then, alone and in darkness, he asked 
admission to the Augustine monastery at Erfurt. 

For two whole days his friends besieged the convent, in 
the hopes of being able to turn Luther from his purpose ; 
but the monks, delighted with their acquisition, refused 
to allow any one to see him for a whole month. When 
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Martin again appeared in public, it was in a monk’s habit, 
with a wallet on his back, and begging from door to door; 
but, as he considered such discipline necessary to gain for 
him the favour of God, he cheerfully submitted to the de- 
gradation. When night came on he shut himself up in a 
low, narrow cell, where he often deprived himself of food 
and sleep, that he might the better work out his salvation. 
His fastings and mortifications brought no peace to his 
conscience, but they brought him to the verge of the 
grave. 
About this: time the convent was visited by Staupitz, the 
vicar-general, a kind and good man, who soon perceived 
the wasted frame and dejected manner of Luther, and who 
assured him that nothing but faith in Christ could bring 
peace to his soul. He entreated him to draw his theology 
entirely from the Bible; and, before leaving the monastery, 
he presented him with a copy of the sacred Scriptures. 
Luther was filled with joy, and gladly followed the direc- 
tions of his spiritual father. In 1507 he became a priest, 
and about a year after that he became one of the professors 
of the Wittemberg University. In 1509 he began to lecture 
on the Scriptures. His expressive countenance, his noble 
air, his clear and sonorous voice, brought great crowds to 
hear him, and among them Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, 
who had founded the University. 

_ Luther’s experience of convent life satisfied him that holi- 
ness was not to be found there; but he had a high idea 


of the holiness of Rome, and, accordingly, when sent there 


in 1511, he no sooner came within sight of the city, than 


he fell on his knees, exclaiming, ‘‘ Holy Rome, I salute 


thee!’ A short stay there, however, showed him that 


Rome presented a spectacle of ignorance and wickedness not 
elsewhere to be found. 


In 1512 Luther became a Doctor of Divinity, and took 


an oath to defend evangelical truth with all his might. 


His love for the truth was soon put to the test; for a 
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monk called Tetzel was passing through Germany, declaring 

that he had the merits of Christ for sale, and that all who 
would buy them might obtain pardon for any sin, past or 
future. The impudence and wickedness of this indulgence 
merchant, and the pitiable ignorance of the multitudes who 
crowded eagerly round him to purchase his worthless wares, 
roused the spirit of Luther, who, by his preaching and 
writing, did his utmost to counteract the evil. In opposing 
Tetzel, however, Luther had unwittingly opposed the Pope: 
and soon champions for his Holiness appeared, who burnt 
Luther’s writings, contradicted his statements, and exult- 


“ingly asserted that soon he would be burnt as a heretic. ° 


To the alarm of his friends, Pope Leo X. summoned him 
to Rome; but the Elector, unwilling to expose Luther to 
such danger, refused to give him a safe conduct, and Luther 
was compelled. to disobey the summons. He was then sum- 
moned before the Pope’s legate, at Augsburg, and then 
commanded to repent and ask for pardon; but as no proof 


Was given that he had said anything contrary to the Scrip- 


tures, he firmly maintained that indulgences were barren 
and unprofitable, and that no man could be justified before 
God without faith. | 

Many influential persons now declared themselves friends 
of Luther, and the University of Wittemberg openly declared 
itself favourable to him. The quarrel was not now between 
Luther and the Pope merely, and therefore it was necessary 
to use great caution in managing the matter. Threats, 
promises, entreaties, arguments, were all tried against Luther; 
but he refused to acknowledge any authority but the Bible; 
and Leo therefore issued a bull, by which the reformer was 
‘‘oiven over to Satan, unless he should recant within sixty 
days.’’ Luther publicly burnt the bull, and thus increased 
the breach between him and Rome. Leo now sought the 
aid of Charles V., Emperor of Germany, and Luther was 
consequently summoned to attend the Diet of Worms, where 
all the princes of the empire were to be present. His friends 
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said he would be going to certain death, as there were so _ 

| many enemies.at Worms; but Luther.declared that he 
he greet, kindness: _and_when 

he. drew. near. the city, above a hundred gentlemen on 

horseback met him, and escorted him into the city. As 

he passed to the hall, the streets were thronged, and every 

available space in. windows and on housetops was crowded 

with spectators. entering the hall, the intrepid man 

found himself.in the presence of the greatest emperor then 

living, and two hundred electors, dukes, princes, &c. A pile of 

books lay on the table, and Luther was asked whether he 

had written them, and whether he would retract the doc- | 
trines therein set forth. He acknowledged the books to be 

his;. but with reference to retractation he said, “If I am 

not convinced by proof from. Holy Scripture, I neither can 

_ mor will retract anything.” On the. 19th of April Charles 

declared that he would use every means necessary for the 

destruction of Luther and his adherents. _ 

__ daather’s death now seemed certain : tee 

‘ment of the Elector of Saxony, as the waggon which was 

conveying Luther back was passing the woods of Thuringen, 

five armed men suddenly rushed out and carried him off 

to the castle of the Wartburg, where his name, dress, and 

personal appearance were so changed, that for nine months 

he remained in safe retirement. Though his friends did 

not know where he was, yet letters and pamphlets appeared 

from.time to time to assure them of his existence; and 

at last so many disorders began to trouble the Church which 

he had founded, that he left his concealment, and again 

Openly preached the truths of the Bible. During Luther's 

captivity Leo X. died; and Charles was so much engaged 

in war against France and Turkey, that the reformers were 

left in peace. Luther and his beloved friend, Melancthon, 

then brought out the New Testament in German; and s0 
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‘great was the demand for it, that in less than twelve years _ 
fifty-eight editions were sold. So much had the Reformation 
spread, that when, in 1530, Charles threatened to extirpate — 
the heresy, many of the German princes declared they would - 
rather lose their lives than give up the Word of God. A 


_ Diet was assembled at Augsburg in June, 1580, to consider __ 


the business of religion; but’ after trying promises and 
threatenings for six months, the Diet. closed with every 
prospect of war between the Catholics and the reformers. 
The evil day was again put off; for other troubles demanded 
the Emperor’s attention. he threat was at last carried 
into execution; but not till Luther had ceased from his 
_ labours, and had entered into the joy of his Lord. 

In 1546 he went to Eisleben to act as peace-maker between 
the Dukes of Mansfeldt and their subjects, and while there 
the summons to depart from this world reached him. He 
had long been anxious to depart; and, when assured that 
his time had come, he joyfully commended~ his spirit to 
God. In his last prayer he said, “ Heavenly Father, though | 
T must now lay down this body, yet know I assuredly that 
_ I shall dwell with thee for ever, and that none can pluck 
me out of thy hands.” He died Feb. 18, 1546. 

More than three hundred years have since passed, and 
the work which Luther commenced has gone on, blessing 
the world and bringing glory to God; and Luther himself 


still stands out as one of the greatest men that the Lord 
has ever employed in the development of his Divine pur- 
A Max.—The man whom I call deserving the name, is one whose 
thoughts and exertions are for others rather than himself, whose high 
purpose is adopted on just principles, and never abandoned while heaven : 
and earth afford means of accomplishing it. He who will neither seck an : 
indirect advantage by a specious road, nor take an evil path to secure a 
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Che Colporteur. 


Tue glory of Britain is the open Bible in the hands of the 
people: this is the source of her present enlightenment and 
the pledge of her future prosperity. Everywhere throughout 
our land the Bible is more or less known, and directly 
or indirectly its influence is felt and acknowledged by all. 
Who can imagine what the result would be if the light 
were withdrawn? if it were possible not only to take the 
book out of our land, but to efface its teachings and precepts 
from the minds and hearts of the people? Surely a horror of 
great darkness would be upon us, and we should seek some 
to lead us by the hand. "We know it was not always as it is 
now even here in happy England; that in many countries 
less favoured -this darkness is still felt, while in others the 
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cloud is but just passing away and the true light beginning to 
shine. Just fifty years ago, when the London Missionary 
Society sent a deputation to France to publish the New Testa- 
ment in the French language, and to inquire into the state of 
religion, four days were employed in searching among the 
booksellers of Paris before a New Testament could be found ; 
and in Spain and Portugal to this day, where the power of 
the Roman Catholic clergy is paramount, every effort is 
employed to exclude the entrance of this blessing. 

That in France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and even 
in Italy, a better day is dawning, and a happier state of things 
springing into existence, is due primarily to the circulation of 


the Scriptures; and this increase of knowledge of the truth is 


owing to the patient, earnest, self-denying labours of the 
Colporteur, who, with his leathern bag of Bibles and religious 
tracts upon his shoulder, passes from house to house and 
village to village, or pitches his table by the wayside in the 
city he has selected, and there offers the word of God for 
sale. 

The first recorded instance of these efforts in modern times 
is the case of an old soldier who had served under the first 
Napoleon; having himself become a believer in Christ, he 
devoted his remaining days to the work of Bible Colportage, 
and during the ten years following the commencement of his 
labours in 1820, he succeeded in circulating no less th 
twelve thousand copies of the Scriptures, and was the instru- 

ment in establishing several Protestant congregations. 
When Colportage thus began Popery and Infidelity reigned 
throughout the greater part of the continent of Europe, and 

this agency was peculiarly suited to the necessities of the case, 

easily and quietly gaining access to the homes of the masses 
of the people. 

The Colporteurs, who found that the Gospel was nearly 
unknown, saw that on the one hand there were some who, in 
the name of religion, hastened to burn the New Testament, 
and on the other those who utterly despised its principles, 
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conceiving them only to merit the contempt of the wise and 
philosophic. Soon, however, in accordance with God’s pro- 
mise, it was found that his word did not return to him void, 
but prospered in the thing whereto he had sent it. 

These early attempts at circulating the Scriptures by this 
simple method have led to the adoption of more extended and 
systematic plans. In 1837, in connection with but one reli- 
gious society in France, forty-four Colporteurs were employed, 
who, going forth upon their mission, offered, and in four 
months sold, nearly forty-five thousand copies of the word of 
truth. In 1858 there were some hundred and twenty agents 
thus engaged, and M. de Pressensé considers that there have 


been scattered through France 4,400,000 copies through the — 


exertions of the British and Foreign Bible Society alone. 
The labours of these good men are not confined to the mere 
sale of the book, though this alone would be to accomplish 


much, care is taken in selecting and appointing them, to choose 


only those who possess Christian devotedness and intelligence, 
and they are often employed in reading and expounding the 
word, and in many places where no Protestant community as 


yet exists, the periodical visit of the Colporteur is looked 


forward to, and the occasion improved by the simple Bible 
students, who delight to meet him and propound to him their 
difficulties, and seek his aid in explaining the passages which 
have seemed to them hard to be understood. We have not 
space here to dwell upon the extension of this plan which has 
taken place in other Continental countries, but we cannot 
forbear from giving our readers just a peep at what is going 
on among the successors of the ancient and persecuted Wal- 
densian Christians in Italy, hoping it will cause.us all to value 
yet more highly our privilege in possessing the Bible. 

‘Tt was a week night service,’’ writes one, ‘‘ and, determined 
to ascertain what we could by personal observation, we found 
our way to the place of meeting at half-past eight o’clock, 
when a scene presented itself we shall never forget. Forty- 
two men and thirty women were there, all in the prime of life, 
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all in the dress they had worn during the day, weary, toil- 
worn, rough labourers, seated on_benches; all who could read 
—and there were many—with an Ttalian New Testament in 
hand, which they were regarding with deep and fixed interest. 
The evangelist sitting in front was reading a chapter in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, explaining as he went on, and at times 
interrupting, but at the same time enlivening the exercise by 
putting questions first to one and then to another, in order to 
ascertain whether he were understood. The answers were 
given simply and clearly. This lasted about half-an-hour, a 
brief extempore prayer was then offered up by one of the poor 
men present, an utterance marked: by deep emotion, and then 
a hymn was sung, a simple version of those beautiful and well 
known lines— | 
_#Just as Iam, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me, 


And that thou bidst me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’ 


After this an expository sermon on the parable of the treasure 
hid in a field was delivered with great force, fluency, and 
animation. The auditors listened with the deepest interest, 
not a single person appearing inattentive or sleepy. Another 
of the congregation now prayed, the whole company kneeling, 
and a second hymn was sung, after which they broke up.” 
Who does not feel that these people are very near to him by 
the fact of their possessing a common interest in the Gospel 
and the Saviour? And this work of evangelization, though 
now carried on apart from the Colporteur, owes its existence 
to his labours, for when the persecuted Christians of Florence 
fled from their city in 1851 and visited these valleys, they 
found that the seed of God’s word had already been sown far 
and wide, and that the people were waiting to receive their 


message. P. 


_ Cyrap ENTERTAINMENT. —No entertainment is so cheap as 8 Vs nor 
any pleasure so lasting.—Lady M. W. Montagu. 
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4s Be Clever ? 


OR, 
THE PRIZE ESSAY. | 


CHAPTER V.—DOES UE KNOW? 


Tux letters had just been brought into the breakfast-room. 
Ned was gone off to school; and Etta still lingered, rather 
curious to know what could be the contents of one letter, 
evidently a foreign one, in which Mr. Graham was very 


‘deeply engrossed. 


Her curiosity was soon satisfied ; for Mr. Graham, having 
finished reading the letter, announced, as he slowly and 
thoughtfully refolded it, ‘* Your Aunt Lucy is coming home.” 

Coming home here, do you mean ?”’ asked Etta anxiously, 
not feeling quite certain whether she ought to be glad or not. 

‘‘ She will come here first, probably,’’ replied Mr. Graham. 
“IT must go and meet her at Southampton. Are you afraid 
she will be for setting you to rights? I don’t think that is 
much in her way.” | 

Ktta was all eagerness. ‘‘ What is she like? Is she 
clever? Is she pretty?’ she asked. 

‘‘ Three questions in a breath, Etta,’’ said her father good- 
naturedly; ‘‘which am I to answer first? I don’t know that 
I am quite competent to answer any one of them fully. Is she 
clever? I hardly know; as much so as most people, I should 
think. Pretty? There, again, I don’t know what to say. 
You must remember, Etta, it is nearly fifteen years since 
she went to India; she was little more than seventeen then.”’ 

Mr. Graham leant back in his chair, and began to muse 
upon the changes which those fifteen years had wrought, and 
to try and fancy how far they had altered his sister from what 
he remembered her. 

But Etta had no intention of letting him muse at present. 
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_ “ Thirty-two; then she is not so very old now. I’m glad 
of that.‘ But, papa, you can remember what she was like 
before she went ?”’ 

‘Sho was the best of little sisters,’ said Mr. Graham 
warmly. ‘I don’t know what we should have done without 
her at home. Your grandmamma was not strong, and so Lucy 
looked after everything and helped everybody, from the time 
when she was quite a child.”’ | 

*‘ Didn’t she do any lessons then?” askod Ktta, with 
interest. 

‘“‘ Yes, I believe so; but it was holiday-time when I was at 
home.’” 

Was she fond of reading ? ”’ 

‘¢'Yos, I think so. I don’t know that I ever saw her read- 
ing when she made the tea, though; but then I don’t remem- 
ber her pouring half of it into the saucer, which perhaps 
almost made up for it.” 

‘Now, papa, you know I did it once,” said Etta, 
‘Cand that was because it really was so very interesting, I 
couldn’t help it.’’ | 

‘¢ Well, my dear,” said Mr. Graham, ‘‘I dare say Aunt 
Lucy will put you in the way of doing that and a few other 
things besides, if you ask her. I think it will be a great 
advantage to you, and pleasant for us all.”’ 

‘¢ T wish I knew what she were like,’ said Etta; ‘ I don’t. 
mean outside, particularly ; but what sort of things and people 
she likes.”’ 

‘‘T’m afraid I can’t help you much; but I don’t think she 
was very much given to books, if I remember right. All I 
know is, I used to think her as nearly perfect as any human 
being could be. You had better talk to Evans about her, she 
knew her.” | 


Mr. Graham went away, and Etta remained for a few 
minutes thinking. 


Aunt Lucy couldn’t be clever, as Etta was accustomed to 
count cleverness; and yet her father seemed to have been very 
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fond of her. If he had been like Mrs. Duval now, it would 
not have been any great wonder; for she, so Etta was accus- 
tomed to think, did not care if people had no more brains than 


donkeys. Perhaps Mrs. Duval, inher desire of co 
- Btta’s disposition to attach undue importance to talent, had 
_ » erred in the other extreme, and had seemed to set too littls 


value upon it. Certainly she had not succeeded in her object, 


for Bita, far from altering her opinion, held to it the closer, 


fully conscious that she was countenanced in it by her father. 


Mrs. Duval might find fault with her standard of excellence, 


and question the justice of it, but was it not the very same as 
that which she heard applied by others, who were quite as 
likely to be right as Mrs. Duval? Etta went to find out Evans, 
and. learn all she could about Aunt Lucy. It was not much. 
To be sure, Evans went off into raptures, declaring ‘‘she was 


the sweetest young lady that. ever lived.’’ But this was not 


very enlightening; and any more precise information was not 
to be obtained from her. However, with the scanty know- 
ledge she had gleaned, and a little conjecture to help out with, — 
Etta contrived to fill up the outline of Aunt Lucy’s picture 

pretty much to her own satisfaction, whether accurately ‘or 


mot remained to be proved. How diligently Etta practised, — 
and wrote, and read, that day and the days following! How — 
_ many times she wondered whether Aunt Lucy had played. as 


well as herself at her age; whether she had learnt German : 


| and Latin, upon which latter Etta especially prided herself; 


and, above all, whether she had written poetry. It did not 
seem very likely; and perhaps, deep down, unacknowledged — 
even to herself, there was a thought in Etta’s mind. that 


Aunt. Lucy would be considerably astonished to find what 
a elever niece she had. However, to do her justice, she | 
was quite as anxious in Ned’s behalf, that he too should 


make a favourable impression... As was to have been 


expected, he had not long retained his high place in the ~~ 
form, but he was above had been 
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teen growing gradually less and less; and he was beginning — 


te feel quite certain that Kemp knew woe of ‘aa when his i 
fears were again aroused.. 


He and Etta had been invited to an with the 


‘Hardys; Kemp too was there, and another schoolfellow, 
Kemp was by. no means a particular favourite with Alfred — 


Hardy; but.he had no parents, and lived with anold maiden 


aunt; and so kind-hearted Mrs. Hardy pitied him, and often — 

told Alfred to bring him home, ‘ to make a little change for — 

_him,”’ as she said, “ for he must be dull, with no meet gt 

to but Miss Kemp.” 
‘Well, what shall we play at?” said Alfred, after tea. 

_.* The poetry game,” suggested some one. We played it it 

the other night at Wilmot’s; it’s stunning 

_.* Yes, L know, but Rachel does not like it.” . i 
Oh, never mind me,” said Rachel 


will like it, and I can listen. to play, 
should like to hear you.” _. 


thyme, so it’s no use my trying.” 
“Tt is only a knack,” said but we 
something we can all join in. Rachel?” 
Yes, that will do, I should think and went 
Rachel to collect pencils and paper. 


Everybody puts down an adjective, folds the paper over it, 


and. passes it on to the next,” explained Alfred, for the benefit © : 


of any who might not remember the game. Then the mar 


_ of somebody ; then another adjective and proper name, a place, — 
and. a consequence.. You mustn’t unfold the paper to see what 
has been: written before, you it must come 

ehance.. Now then.” 


The papers had. on or Pee: times, when 


there was a little commotion at one end of the table: 


You'll know soon..enough,”’ said Kemp to Ned in an 


under tone, and I'll thank you not to look overme.” 
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“ I wasn’t,’’ said Ned indignantly, ‘‘ I was only ——” 

‘‘ Only or altogether, it doesn’t matter, I don’t care,’ said 
Kemp indifferently, and seeming entirely absorbed in the 
piece of paper before him. There was a sore feeling in his 


mind against Ned, which was constantly showing itself in one 


way or another. It nettled him to have Ned above him; and 
yet he would not exert himself to regain his place. Instead of 
this he preferred annoying his rival secretly in every possible 
way. Now, looking hurriedly round the table to see that 
every one was engaged with themselves, he unfolded the 
paper which had been passed to him, to see what the adjective 
was which was to qualify the proper name he was to write; 
and then, thinking no one had seen him, wrote down Ned’s 
name. Accordingly, when the papers came to be read, in one 
of them was, ‘ Cheating Ned Graham.” 

Ned coloured crimson and looked at ‘Kemp. ‘¢ He must 
know,” he thought, and all his fears ¢ came back with renewed 
force. 

“ T didn’t do it,” said Kemp, answering the look. 

** I put down the adjective,” said the boy next Kemp, seeing 
that Ned looked uncomfortable. ‘‘ I didn’t mean any harm; 
it was the first that came into my head.”’ 

‘* Ned doesn’t care,” said Alfred; ‘‘ everybody knows it’s 
all chance;’’ and he went on reading. But: Ned could not 
feel that it was all chance just then, as he would have done had 
he felt that the epithet was entirely unmerited. 

He had another little squabble before the evening was over. 

Alfred could not understand it, for Ned was usually very 
good-tempered ; and, as they went toschool the next morning, 
he said tohim, *‘ What’sthe reason you and Kemp are always 


sparring ? ” 


“< ¥ don’t know,” answered Ned, colouring up to the tips of — 
his ears. ‘ I suppose he doesn’t like my being above him.”’ 

‘‘ He’s been like a bear with a sore head lately,’’ returned 

Alfred. ‘‘ There’s no getting a civil word out of him.” | 
_* T can’t bear him,” said Ned vehemently. ‘‘ He’s always 
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plaguing and bothering. I wish my desk weren’t next 
his. 


‘‘ What was he saying about the English essay prize last 
night ? 

‘¢ He doesn’t mean to try for it, so he says.’’ 

‘¢ So much the better for me, then,’ said Alfred. ‘If he 
did choose to try, it would be a near go between us two.”’ 

Then Alfred did mean to try! and it never even entered his 
head to think of Ned as a possible rival. Poor Ned! what was 
he todo? Etta would never believe it was any other than his | 
own fault if he failed; and how could he possibly hope to 
succeed against Alfred 2 

‘‘T wish I had Kemp’s chance,’ he said despondingly ; 
‘¢ wouldn’t I try!” 

‘‘ Try without it,” said Alfred briskly; ‘‘ and I wish you 


might get it, that ls—well, you know, I wish we could both 
get 


‘‘ So do I,”’ said Ned heartily; ‘‘ but you are sure of it.” 

‘¢ Not if Kemp takes it into his head to try all on a sudden. 
He’s an odd fellow ; one can’t get anything out of him; he is 
always so close. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if he changed - 
his mind, after all, just at the last.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I hope he won’t get it, any way,”’ said Ned, feeling 
anything but charitable. 

Alfred at first made no answer to this remark, though his 
own feeling was much the same as Ned’s. But he tried to 
call to mind something he had lately heard Rachel quote about 
failure and success ; and then he said, ‘‘ Well, whether he gets 
it, or whether he doesn’t, it won’t make any real difference to 
us, will it?” 

Ned thought it would make all the difference in the world 
to him. 

‘*T mean,”’ said Alfred, seeing that his companion looked 
rather puzzled, “ it will only be the difference of the prize; 
it won’t make our essays better or worse really.” 

.*¢ Worse than his, if he gets it,”’ said Ned. 
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188 HOME AND FRIENDS. 

** But if he hadn’t tried they wouldn’t have been any better, 
though they might have got the prize as being the best 
sent in.” 

‘‘T wish it were doing one’s best, and not the best that 
mattered,’’ observed Ned, as they reached the gate. 

‘ Well,” said Alfred, seriously and half slyly, as if he 
scarcely liked to say it, ‘‘ you know it is all that matters, in 
one sense, not for the prize, but for one’s duty.” 

And then the two boys went into school. 


Home and Friends. 
On! there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as Heaven designed it; 
Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
Though few there be that find it. : 
We look too high for things close by, 
And lose what Nature found us: — 
For earth hath here no charm so dear 
As home and friends around us. 


We oft destroy the present joy 
Tor future hopes, and praise them : 

Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our fect, 
If we'd but stoop to raise them. 

For things afar still swectest are 

, When youth’s bright spell hath bound us, 

But soon we're taught that earth hath nought 

Like home and friends around us. 


The friends that speed in time of need, 
When hope’s last reed is shaken, 
Will show us still that come what will 
We are not quite forsaken. 
Though all were night if but the ight 
From friendship’s altar crowned us, 
"T'would prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our home and friends around us. 
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Pittle Crials. 


Lire abounds with little trials. Trials of faith, of virtue, of 
temper. Theymeet oneat every turn, and in the most unexpected 
manner. They perplex, annoy, and harass the mind. They 
disturb peace, and check progress in what is great and good, 
as well as in meaner and most trivial things. They cannot 
often be foreseen, and can seldom be remedied. They are 
generally regarded by mankind as disagreeable, troublesome 
little enemies, to be fumed and fretted at, like stinging gnats 
-onasummer day. Not grand or noble enough to meet armed 
to the teeth in single combat, yet powerful to cause some 
uneasiness, and scare away peace. 

Many persons imagine they could bear great trials—that 
under circumstances of the most trying nature their fortitude 
would be unshrinking—that if they only had an opportunity 
of meeting some great foe, they would prove themselves men 
and no mistake; but these little, contemptible trials, not big 
enough for combat, yet not small enough for indifference, 
perplex them sadly, disturb them grievously, are in fact, 
hardly to be borne. 

The mistake made, in my opinion, is just this. Little trials 
are considered and treated as little enemies, when they ought 
to be regarded as little friends. Now, little friends are some- 
times of great service, even to very great folks—like the 
mouse in the fable who set the mighty lion free—and little 
trials, if properly received, will be of great service too. 

The Spartans are said to have trained their children to 
endure extraordinary hardships, by subjecting them continually 
to unnecessary pains and privations, which they learnt to 
suffer without murmuring. So the mind may be trained to 
strength and fortitude not by seeking trials, but by cheerfully 
bearing those that arrive unsought. It is a mistake to imagine 
that great trials are more easily to be borne than little ones, ~ 
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the reason such an opinion often prevails is, that the small 
trial is a reality, while the great one exists only in imagination. 
It is by carefully improving our small trials that we gather 
strength to endure great ones. Like the youthful Roman 
swimmer spoken of by Thomson, we gather strength for 
mighty victories by a succession of small triumphs. 
“Hence the limbs 
Knit into force, and the same Roman arm 


That rose victorious o’er the conquered earth, 
First learned while tender to subdue the wave.”’ 


Patience is also one of the most valuable lessons little trials 
can teach. ‘Tribulation worketh patience ;’’ and trials, if 
properly improved, will, like the strokes of a clever artist, 
produce at length the lovely image of this excellent virtue. 

By accepting little trials as friends, we also add greatly 
to our comfort and peace of mind; trials are doubled by 
grumbling discontented spirits; they are not content with 
the exact amount of trial they are called to bear, but cling to 
it, and turn it over, and murmur at it, as if they were loth to 
see the last of it; whereas if they were content to get all the 
good they could out of it, and then dismiss it with all possible 
expedition, they would find it far less ‘Seagemea and more easy 
to be borne. 

Little annoyances, such as the loss of a train, a wet holiday, 
a spoilt dinner, the non-arrival of an expected friend, or a 
slight attack of sickness, which a cheerful person would make 
light of, are to some causes of serious complaint and disap- 
pointment, not to themselves only, but to their friends also, 
whom they selfishly drag in to help them bear their. trouble. 

But there are trials more depressing and distressing than 
these ordinary accidents of every-day life, which though too 
small to be observed by the passer-by, yet give some pain, and 
may be made to do the friend’s office. The Christian has many 
such trials. Trials the world knows nothing about; trials from 
sinful thoughts, trials from weakness, trials from coldness of 
heart, trials from faithlessness and doubting, trials from 
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spiritual pride, trials from the world, the flesh, the devil. So 
quiet, so imperceptible, as to be known only to the heart that 
smarts under them and mourns over them. These trials are 
friends, useful, valuable friends. They are sent to teach us 
watchfulness, prayerfulness, humility, distrustfulness of our- 
selves, reliance upon God. If we had them not, we should 
become proud and self-satisfied, we should forget that we 
require Divine help constantly. We should perhaps fall asleep, 
content with our state, pleased with our excellence; like the 
foolish virgins, forgetting we had no oil in ourlamps. These 
trials keep us awake, alive, active. They cause us sorrow, but 
they oblige us to make progress; they show us our feebleness 
and insufficiency, but they lead us to the strength and suf- 
ficiency of our Redeemer. | 

Let us, then, endeavour to make the best, with God’s help, 
even of our little trials, and feel assured that when he afflicts. 
us, whether in great or small things, he does so in love. _ 


A. 


Tue Sansatu.—The Sabbath is God’s special present to the working- 
man, and one of its chief objects is to prolong his life, and preserve 
efficient his working tone. In the vital system it acts lke a compensa- 
tion-pond ; it replenishes the spirits, the elasticity and vigour, which the 
last six days have drained away, and supplies the force which is to fill the 
six days succeeding; and in the economy of existence, it answers the same 
purpose as, in the economy of income, is answered by a savings’ bank. 
The frugal man who puts aside a pound to-day, and another pound next 
month, and who in a quiet way is always putting past his stated pound 
from time to time, when he grows old and frail, gets not only the same 
pounds back again, but a good many pounds besides. And the conscien- 
tious man, who husbands one day of existence every week—who, instead 
of allowing the Sabbath to be trampled and torn in the hurry and 
scramble of life, treasures it devoutly up—the Lord of the Sabbath keeps 
it for him, and in length of days and a hale old age grves it back with 


usury. The savings’ bank of human existence is the weekly Sabbath.— 
North British Review. 
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Tar village church was under repairs, and many were an 


dinmdliationn respecting the best mode of putting it in order. — 
Some of the authorities wished merely to have the ancient 


 gtructure restored. to its original quaintness and irregularity, 


while others pleaded loudly the desirableness of introducing 
modern improvements and discarding time-worn incon- 


-yeniences. The state of the village purse, however, at length 


settled many and fixed the limits of the 
tions. 

Rosa and watched the with 
interest, though he had long ceased to take any active part in 
the discussion of parish business, and she listened with delight 
to the chronicles of bygone times which were recalled by little 
incidents during the labours. The churchyard, therefore, was 
a favourite spot not only for the present activities within its 
enclosure, but because it was the resting-place of the mortal 


part of many loved ones, and for the associations and aspira- | 


tions it thus inspired, and for the lovely view of the surround- 
ing scenery and the peaceful rural sounds to be enjoyed amid 
the silence of nature. Like most elderly people, grandpapa 
was rather conservative in his preferences, and rejoiced to see 
many things left as they were in his boyhood, though he never 
opposed the adoption of any real improvement. : 

‘*T am glad, Rosa,” he remarked, after watching the 
painter who was retouching the old-fashioned tablets which 
contained the Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer, which adorn 
the interior of most old English churches—‘‘I am glad our 
friends have retained these inscriptions in all their peculiarity. 


- I hope they will be as useful to the boys and girls of the pre- 


sent day as they have been to me through my long life. Many 


_ atime, when the sermon seemed long and dry to my childish 


stupidity, I have conned over those tablets, and thought of 
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reasons for putting some words in capital letters and honour- 
ing others with gilt characters or ‘coloured decorations, and 
learned more thus, I dare say, than I iioula from a neater 

and more regular style of writing.”’ 
_ “Those gilt and illuminated words all mach to the liveli- — 
ness and pretty effect of the tablets, but I never thought 
of their teaching any special lessons. Tell me some, dear 

grandpapa, for my own benefit, ane teach. my 
Sunday-scholars too.” 

Well, of course it is very the name Goa 
should be written in those large illuminated characters: asa 
mark of the reverence and esteem in which our all-wise 
Creator and almighty Preserver should be held by all his 
creatures who are gifted with a rational mind. Then the 
antiquated plan of distinguishing every noun and pronoun by 
commencing it with a capital calls attention to the individual — 
responsibility these commandments entail. Thou, addresses each 
single person; no matter of what age, no matter of what rank, 
each one after another must come up for examination, and 
answer for himself at the bar of God in the last judgment; for 
these commandments belong to each of us as A bat’ as if 
there were no other person in the universe.” 

Perhaps ¢hat is the reason our minister s0 
much emphasis on the words Zhou ashe readsthem.” 

‘‘ Doubtless he has discovered the advantage of so doing, 
especially for the young. For my own part, I remember with 
much gratitude the valuable influence that has been exercised — 
on my own life by those great letters in the word Not, which 
our forefathers have painted so conspicuously in this copy of 
the Decalogue. The aged minister’s voice, now long silent in 
the grave, has often seemed to reverberate his sonorous Thou 
shalt not in my ears at business eras when it might have 
seemed greatly to my worldly advantage to have forgotten 
them; but I have lived to see so: many promising schemes 
come to nought, so many fair seeming reputations blasted by 
their neglect, that I thank God for his reminding and his 
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restraining grace. ‘Did you ever observe, Rosa, what may be 
called the Negative Precepts of the Bible?” | 

‘‘No, grandpapa, I cannot say I have; but you know I am 
but a learner in the word of God yet.” 

«And the oldest and most experienced Christian is still only 
a learner, my dear; but observe in these ten commandments, 
for instance, how very few enjoin any positive duty; only two 
are in the imperative mood, the one relating to the Sabbath, 
the other to duty to parents; all the remaining eight are pro- 
hibitions, Negative Precepts, forbidding the sins to which 


~ human nature is most prone.” 


‘“These tablets do not argue much in favour, cats of the 
dignity and virtue of poor human nature, which is sometimes 
so proudly vaunted.” 

‘‘ Ah, Rosa, none who take our Saviour’s interpretation of 
these commandments, and yet know the plague of their own 
hearts, can hope to enter heaven by obedience to them, and 
yet Christ himself said to the young ruler, ‘ if thou wilt cater 
into life, keep the commandments.’ ”’ 

should all despair if it for Christ’s 
ness being accepted instead of ours.’ 

“Our Lord’s admonitions were since summed up in a 


similar negative manner. Deny thyself; abstain from the 


sinful actions, words, thoughts, to which an evil heart con- 
tinually prompts. ‘The apostles take up the same strain, and 
caution us to ‘forbear threatening ;’ ‘not answering again.’ 
‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.’ ‘ Be not drunk with wine.’ 
‘ Ine not one to another.’ ‘ Provoke not your children to wrath, 


lest they be discouraged ;’ ‘ Not rendering railing for railing :’ 


and many other similar prohibitions, the abundance of which 
will surprise you if you seek them out.”’ 

‘‘Just as mamma often says she finds perpetual need of 
saying ‘Don’t’ to her young flock, who are as perpetually 
straying into some ‘ “By-path Meadow,’ or ‘Crooked Temper 
Lane. >>? 


‘‘ Alas, Rosa! you young lambs take after the old sheep. 
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With the prophet of old we must confess, ‘We have turned 
every one to his own way ;’ and so variously evil is this ‘ own way’ 
that I have sometimes thought we could hardly have a more 
convincing proof of the Divine ingpiration of the Scriptures 
than the variety and multiplicity of these Negative Precepts.” 

How, dear grandpapa ? ”’ 

‘‘No mere human beings could imagine so dark a picture as 
is drawn of man’s sinful heart in the sacred volume; and if it 
were possible to imagine such, no human being would have 
dared to portray it for fear of being scouted from society. 
But with the sin God has pointed out the remedy, the way for 
pardon, the means of sanctification; for the Bible tells us, 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin,’ 
and our Heavenly Father giveth his Holy Spirit to all them 
that ask for it.’ 

‘‘Qne would’ fancy it must be very easy to obey Negative 
Precepts, grandpapa, to refrain from sin.” 

‘¢ Few find it so, Rosa. Remember, the very first command- 
ment ever issued to man was a Negative Precept. When our 
first parents were placed in the Garden of Eden, the only 
restriction was, ‘Of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of rt,’ and yet such was the weakness of 
human nature that they did not resist the tempter’s invitation 
to pluck and eat, and defy the Lord God who had placed them 
amidst an abundance which ought to have satisfied their 
utmost wishes.” 

‘True, I had forgotten that early Bible 
lesson.” 

‘‘Qur Lord himself,’”’ continued the old gentleman, ‘‘ com- 
pares the forsaking of sinful habits to cutting off a mght 
hand, or plucking out a right eye; so difficult is it to lay aside 
the sin which doth so easily beset us. Often, indeed, are people 
so ignorant of the real nature of their conduct and feelings, 
that they pride themselves on possessing the virtue or grace 
in which they are the most deficient; just as the Apostle Peter 
so often boasted of his courage and fidelity, in which, when 
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- hundreds who were once alienated from you will flock to you and acknow- 


196 | ENEMIES. 


put to the trial, he so signally al so painfully failed. Indeed, 


in our Lord’s parable of the talents, the one who might have 
solaced himself with the notion that he had done no harm with 
his buried treasure, was condemned ; while in his picture of 
the transactions of the last judgment he still further enforced 
his lesson by giving his reason for the adverse sentence, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye — 
did it not to me.’”’ : 

‘What folly it must be, then, or andpapa, to retire from 
active life in the idea that a mere passive existence must be 
free from sin and temptation.”’ 

‘‘Some who have tried the solitude of deserts have found 
the plague of their own hearts increase rather than diminish 
by such means, Rosa. Depend upon it, my dear girl, the 
safest and most hopeful sphere is that in which God places us 
by his providential arrangements; and whatever may befal us 
there he has promised that there shall no temptation take us 
above that we can bear, but that he will make some way of 
escape, or enable us to endure it; therefore let us oo on cheer- 
fully, and watch and pray that we may be strengthened to 
fulfil even God’s Negative Precepts.”’ ' 


Exemirs.—Have you enemies? Go straight on, and mind them 
not. If they block up your path, walk around them, and do your duty 
regardless of their spite. A man who has no enemies is seldom good for 
anything: he is made of that kind of material which is so casily worked, 
that every one has a hand in it. A sterling character—one who thinks 
for himself, and speaks what he thinks—is always sure to have enemies. 
They are as necessary to him as fresh air: they keep him alive and active. 
A celebrated character, who was surrounded with enemies, used to 
remark, ‘‘ They are sparks which, if you do not blow, will go out of them- 
selves.”” Let this be your feeling while endeavouring to live down the 
scandal of those who are bitter against you. If you stop to dispute, you 
do but as they desire, and open the way for more abuse. Let the poor 
fellows talk: there will be a reaction if you perform but your duty, and 


ledge their error. 
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Che Gute of Nain. 


LUKE vit. 12. 


WueEn at that Eastern city gate—of Nain— 
Jesus with pity saw what death had slain: 
An only son from one poor widow ta’en, 
And lain 
Her head so low. 


Death in its softest form demands a tear; 
But such an unkind death as we have here 
Jesus must gaze on—such a lonely bier— 
Draw near, 
Speak and restore. 


When some near spirit dear to thee is flown, 
‘Thou sorrowing from the grave, feel’st all alone, 
‘Think Christ still sees—he hears thy inward groan : 
"Tis known 
And felt by him. 
R. 


+> 


Heroism. 


Trve Heroism consists not so much in performing great deeds as good 
ones. Every hero’s name is not inscribed in the book of fame. Every 
man who unobtrusively and quietly tries to make the world better, 
enduring trials and hardships in the attempt, resolutely setting him- 
self about the work, heeding not the scoffs and jeers, the jests and taunts 
of those not animated by the same right-minded zeal, is entitled to the 
rank of a hero. There is always a sufficient number of persons in the 
world to think well of themselves. Every man having the slightest claims 
to mediocrity considers himself to be a Newton, a Shakspeare, or a 
Napoleon, according as his tastes and pursuits are scientific, literary, or 

But he is the true hero who, when danger is near, boldly hastens to the 
rescue ; or when disease and fever are carrying off the ignorant by thou- 
sands and the wicked by tens of thousands, careless of the consequences 
to himself, willingly treads the tortuous alley intent on saving a soul, 
though his death may be the result of the arduous enterprise. a 
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Street-cries im Cairo. 


Ir is from the housetops that the street-criers (so characteristic of every 
nation as showing the wants and tastes of the masses) are best scen and — 
heard. Many of these vary with the season, as with us, but the one that 
begins the-day never changes; and though so much that is painful to a 
Christian is mixed up in it, still the early call to prayer must always 
strike one as a most suitable commencement for the work of every day. 
Just as the first ray of sunshine breaks forth, the muzzein’s cry is heard: 
“To prayer, to prayer, O ye believers!’’ It is but a form, alas! with most 
of the hearers; yet the very form reminds a servant of God of the privi- 
lege and duty of beginning each day with prayer. Then, when the 
echoing voices from minaret to minaret have died away, the “ working- 
day ”’ begins, and the wants and pleasures of man make themselves known 
one after another. 

First is heard the miile-woman’ s call (answeringsto “ Milk below! ”) 
“ Haleeb wa latan!” that is, new milk, and that which has been purposely 
turned slightly sour and thick, and is a favourite article for breakfast, and 


‘also used in cookery, all over the East. 


Sometimes a woman passes, bearing a tray on her head, with small 
earthenware bowls filled with the cream of buffaloes’ milk, scalded, and 
somewhat resembling Devonshire clotted cream. This dainty is called 
kishtar, and is much liked by Europeans as well as natives. 

In the autumn, as soon as the harvest of maize is commenced, the seller 
of parched corn is heard at intervals all day. ‘‘ Mashallah ya doura!” she 
exclaims in a prolonged, chanting cry ; and her store of young ears of corn 
roasted in their own husks is much in request. The sweetmeat-seller is 
usually a man, who goes calling out in the name of the Prophet—comfits ! 
I never recollect, seeing a woman selling sweetmeats. Probably it was 
considered a dignified business, as consisting of manufactured articles. 

The most musical, perhaps, of all our Street-cries was that of the seller 
of parched peas and a certain little nut or seed which is much eaten by 
children, and I suspect by grown people also. ‘‘ Ya humoos! ya habil azziz! 
ya humoos!” (O parched peas! O nuts of love! &c.), was given in a really 
pretty chant-like manner, and with a good voice. Whether the tune 
belonged to the individual or the — I do not, of — profess to 
know. 

The orange-crier was gennlis & woman; so was the seller of radishes, 
who, in a dismal minor key, used to groan out her “ Figlee lubiat !’’as if it 
were a last effort of a despairing wretch ; but very likely.she was as cheerful 
as her neighbours, and only cried in this style because it was customary. 
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STREET-CRIES IN CAIRO. 199 


A little later in the day the sherbet-crier was heard. He had more 
custom in the summer than in the winter, and on days when the khamseen 
wind was blowing, the tinkle of his brass cups was sometimes the only 
sound in the hot and dusty streets during the sultry afternoon hours. 
The sherbet most commonly sold among the poor is merely raisins boiled 
in water, which is cooled, or else treacle and water, or some such cheap 
preparation, all harmless enough. The itinerant seller of cotton hand- 
kerchiefs and muslin for the ladies, passes oftenest in the afternoons, 
crying his English cotton and Indian muslins (“‘ Shash Hindee!’’) with 
long phrases puffing his goods, just as itinerant venders .do with us. 

When the seasons arrive the various fruits and vegetables have each 
their crier. “Eat nabbee!’ says the woman selling the small fruit of a 
kind of a jujube-tree commonly called nabdee, and very little worth eating 
to my taste. “Sugar-canes! white sugar-canes! in the name of the 
Prophet!"’ shouts a fellah, or peasant, fresh from the country, and bearing 
a load of thick pale green canes on his shoulder. ‘The purple canes are 
prettier, but I oftener heard the others cried, so 1 suppose they were con- 
sidered sweeter. Then, when the real hot weather set in, about the middle 
of April, the cucumbers were in abundance, and eagerly devoured by all 
classes ; and the cucumber-seller had a very musical and lively ery, of 
which it was not possible to catch all the words; but tall or long cucum- 
bers, compared to Bedouins-~or else, more likely, offered to Bedouins, as 
supposed to be specially acceptable to men of the desert—seemed to be the 
gist of the song, as far as one could tell. 

Perhaps no cry is more striking, after all, than the short and simple ery 
of the water-carrier. ‘The gift of God!” he says, as he goes along with 
his water-skin on his shoulder. It is impossible to hear this cry without 
thinking of the Lord’s words to the woman of Samaria: “ If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink ; thou 
-wouldest have asked of Him, and he would have given thee living water.’ 
It is very likely that water, so invaluable and so often scarce in hot coun- 
tries, was in those days spoken of, as now, as “‘ the gift of God,” to denote. 
its preciousness . If so, the expression would be exceedingly forcible to the 
woman, and full of meaning. 

The water-carrier’s cry in Egypt must always rouse a thoughtful mind 
to a recollection of the deep necessities of the people, of the thirst which 
they as yet know not of, and of the living water which few, if any, have 
yet offered to the poor Moslems in that great city, and make him wish and 
pray for the time when the sonorous cry of “ Yaaater Allah!” shall be 
a type of the cry of one bringing the living water of the Gospel and 
saying “ Behold the gift of God! ”’—Ragged Life in Egypt. 
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Scripture Questions in Rbyme. 


ai Oy all the crowds that flocked to hear the Saviour when on earth, 

| i He chose but twelve to be with him and spread his doctrines forth. 

5 i One followed John the Baptist till the Lamb of God appeared; 

| i And one took Josus to his house, and there a feast prepared. 

| i) | One for dissimulation at Antioch was blamed ; 

: ih And one “ an Israelite indeed’ by Jesus Christ was named. 

Be | Two wished to call down fire from heaven, as one of old had done ; 

eal And one of good Salome’s sons took weeping Mary home. 

a One had the bag, took what was given, and bought things for the feast ; 


And three of them the Saviour honoured far above the rest. 

One told the Saviour ’twould suffice would he the Father show ; 

And one, when Jesus’ death seemed nigh, said, ‘‘ Let us with him go.” 
One was a zealot, one a thief, and one a publican. 

The two I’ve missed, the ten I've given, tell mo if you can. 


Anstoer 
i Scripture Questions in Abyme for 
Davip.— Luke xxi. 41—44; Acts ii. 29, 30. 
Jonas.—Matthew xii. 40. 

i, Extas.—Matthew xvii. 10, 13. 

Mosrs.—John v. 46. | 

ZACHARIAS.——Matthew xxiii. 35. 


Dutims AnD Events.—Duties are ours: events are God’s. This removes 
an infinite burden from the shoulders of the miserable, tempted, dying 
creature. On this consideration only can he securely lay down his head 
and close his eyes.— Cecil. 

Tue Secret or Great Workers.—Great workers are always frequent 
and orderly, and being possessed of incessant activity, they never lose 4 
moment. They apply their whole mind to what they are about, and, like 
the hand of a watch, they never stop, although their equal movements in 
the same day almost escape observation. _ 
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Published Monthly, price TWOPENCE, 


THE UNION MAGAZINE 
For Sunday School Teachers. 


The price of this Magazine makes it attainable by all Teachers, and — 
its contents are acknowledged to be of real service in the work of 
Sunday School Teaching. The Superintendents of Schools and the 


Teacher of every Class aoe read it, Among its contents are the 


Lectures and Essays. 
Addresses on the Sunday School Union Lessons, 
- Hints to Teachors on the Lessons. 
Anecdotes Illustrative of the Lessons, 
Sunday School Incidents, 
Interesting Narratives and Statements. 
Sketches of Sunday School Life. 
Memoirs and Biographical Sketches. 
Reports of Conference Meetings. 
Sunday School Music and Poetry. 
Reviews and Notices of Books. 
Correspondence on Sunday School Work. 
‘Intelligence of Union and Sunday School Labours. 
‘Testimonials, Obituaries, &c. 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TRACHERS! Reap, Writk FoR, AND RecoMMEND 
Unton MAGAzine.”’ | 
The number for January, 1863, is illustrated with a coLourEp 
Engraving of the Union School Rooms, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


The Number for June will be Double, price Fourpence, 
and will contain the Annual Report, Sermon by Rev. 
J. P. Chown, and a Full Report of the Speeches at 
Exeter Hall. 


The “‘Union Magazine” is the official organ of the 
Sunday School Union. 


The Volume for 1862, in cloth, 2s. 8d. Cloth Cases, 6d. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56,.0LD BAILEY, LONDON, E.0, 
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Published Monthly, price ONE PENNY, Illustrated. 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY: 


A Collection of Scripture Illustrations, for the use of Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Students. 


CONDUCTED BY | 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Science and literature alike do homage to revelation, and we have op] 
to walk amid the varied fields of inquiry to find. illustrations scaltersh 
around us on every hand. Most Sunday School teachers have met with 
some facts and incidents with which they were much pleased at the time, 
but in many cases all recollection has been lost of the source from whence 
they were derived. It is one thing, however, to know that exhaustless 
supphes exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for use. 
Hence it will be the aim of the work to glean from the various sources 
opening around us such information as may tend in any way to illustrate 
or elucidate the Scriptures, by reference to Oriental Customs, Natural 
History, Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, Idolatrous 
Usages, Anecdotes, and Biblical criticism, | 


LITERARY. NOTICES. 


“The Brertcat TREASURY is a very meritorious publication. It is calculated to 
impart special aid to the Bible student. Both old and young, rich and poor, will find 
their account in it.”’— British Standard, | 

**It is every way adapted to aid teachers and Bible students, and we therefore give it 
a most cordial recommendation.’’— Christian World. 

‘*The Brbiicat TREASURY is a remarkably interesting and useful work, intended for 
the use more especially of Sunday School teachers, and which we can only pronounce 
a perfect Thesaurus of theological literature and Biblical anecdote. Its illustrations, 
both pictorial and letterpress, uf Eastern customs, sre not the least attractive feature of 
the work.’’— Scottish Press. 

‘‘ Scripture texts are illustrated by references to Eastern customs, and by instances 
from reat life ; so that a‘large mass of varied and instructive information is placed before 
the reader.”’—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 

‘“The Brpricat Treasvry is one of the most useful and interesting of the Union's 
publications, containing Scripture illustrations from every variety of source, which it is 
most serviceable to bring together in this cheap manual form.’’—Nonconformist. 


“The BrpLicaL TREASURY should be in the hands of every Sabbath School teacher . 


and divinity student. It is a perfect repertory of theological lore, Scripture illustration, 
and.pointed anecdote. It is tastefully got up, and embellished with some beautiful 
engravings. —Peterhead Sentinel. 

**The BrpticaL Treasvry is full of telling anecdotes, happy similes, and pertinent 
elucidations of Scripture. Several woodcuts add to the value of this interesting volume. 
—Freeman. 


“The BrsitcaL TREASURY is admirably adapted to help teachers to Scripture illus- , 


trations, textual and pictorial, at one penny. ’— Wesleyan Times. 


Sunday School teachers, make this work your own; study its contents; 
circulate it freely; and enrich its pages, cither by the results of your 
reading or the incidents of your experience. p 

Christian pastors, we ask your sympathy in this additional effort to 
help those who so largely co-operate with you. | 


Volumes for 1860, 1861, and 1862, neatly bound, 1s. 8d. each. Cloth 
Cases for binding Volumes, 6d. each. © | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 
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In Parts, Prick Penny EACH. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. 


Contents of Part I.—God is there— | 


I'll away to the Sabbath School—Just as _ 


I am—Saviour and Lord of All—Nearer 
to Thee—Glad on the Mountains—The 
Reign of Christ. 


Part 2.—Sabbath—From the Cross Up- 
lifted high—Child of Sin and Sorrow— 
Passion Hymn—Time is like a River—All 
Things Earnest—Sabbath School Hymn— 
Thy Will be Done. 


Part 3.—Lord of Mercy and of Might © 


—Saviour, Hear Us—Sunday School Fes- 
tive Song—Never Part Again—We bring 
no Glittering Treasures—Acquaint Thyself 
Quickly—Winter’s Days are Past. 


Part 4.—Star of Peace—The River 
— My Saviour, be Thou Near Me—Joyfully, 
Joyfully—To Him who Changeth Never— 
Beautiful Zion—The Lord is my Shepherd. 


Part 5.—Christ the River of Life— 
Hasten, Lord, the Glorious Time—Child- 
hood’s Years—Thanksgiving Hymn—The 
Better Land—The World their Fancied 
Pear] may Crave. 


Part 6.—Come Away—O Happy Land 
—Anniversary Hymn—Hark! the Deep- 
toned Bell is Calling—Day of Rest— 
Heavenly Home—Evening Hymn—The 
Shining Shore. 


Part 7.—Christmas Pieces.—Glory 
to God—A Christmas Carol—Christmas 
Song—Songs of Praise—Old Humphrey’s 
Christmas Carol—Worcestershire Christ- 
mas Carol, 


Part 8.—Come and Sing—O Thou who 
art Ever the Same—The Bible! The Bible! 
—There’s not a Tint—Hark! Ten Thou- 


sand Harps and —n Kindly 
Light. 


— 


| 


Part 9.—Sunrise—God of Earth— 
Suffer us to Come to Thee—Lidbrook— 
Kind Words can Never Die—Go when the 


Morning Shineth—Look to Jesus—God is 
Love. 


Part 10.—Star pf Heaven—Days of 
Summer’s Glory—Hark! all Nature Sings 
—Come unto Me—Autumn Song—Unity— 
Parting Hymn—Saviour, Breathe an Even- 
ing Blessing. 


Part 11.—Happy, Happy Sunday— 
Cheerful Voices—Calvary—Our Shepherd 
—Gems and Flowers—Brightest and Best 


—We Come with Song to Greet You— 
Samuel, 


Part 12.—Nature’s Praise — Good 
David— Morning Hymn—Nearer Home— 
To-day the Saviour Comes—The Broken 


Heart—The Book— For a Season Called to 
Part. 


Part 13.—The Pilot — Behold the 
Gracious Saviour—‘‘ Just as I am”’— 
Jesus Christ, my Lord and King—A Crown 
of Glory Bright— We Come—Sanctus. 


Part 14.—Hail, Sweet Sabbath Day— 
Bright Prospects—The Early Offering— 
Praise to the Redeemer—The Saviour’s 
Invitation—Glory to God on High—Revi- 
val Hymn—Even Me, 


Part 15.—Talents—The Change — 
Sabbath Hours—Safety—Come, let Us 


Sing of Jesus—Passing not away—The 


Sure Refuge—My Dear Sunday School. 


Part 16.—Oh, how He Loves !—Holy | 


Bible, Well I Love Thee!—No Home but 
Heaven—A Grace—The Happy Sabbath 
School—Morning Praise—Spring Time— 
Stratten’s. 


The above 16 Paite; eatly bound in cloth, std Is, 8d. 


WoORDS TO THE WHOLE, NOW READY, PRICE 10s. PER 100, 


Part 17.—Happy Ones—The Sluggard | 


--Cling to the Mighty One—Saviour, likea 
Shepherd Lead Us—Rest—Good Night !— 
Oh, we Love to ComeThe Sunday School 
Union Flag. 


Part ~18.—My Bible~A Christmas 
Hymn—Hail, this Happy Day—The Sab- 
bath School—Protection—Sweet Hour of 
Prayer—Evyening Prayer, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES, 1863 


| Friday Evening, May Ist, 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS, 


TO RECEIVE THE REPORT, AND ELECT THE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE, 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 


LECTURE HALL, 56, OLD BAILEY. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Alderman CIPALLIS, will take the Chair at 7 o'clock. 


Tuesday Evening, May 5th, 
THE ANNUAL SERMON 


Will be preached in-the Pourrny by the Rev. J. CHOWN, of 
Bradford, Service to commence at half-past Seven o'clock. A ¢ ‘ellection 
will be m: ade, 


CONFERENCE. 


The Conference of the Committee with the Repre contatives of 
Viens will be held an the 


LECTURE: HAI iL, ON THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 1. 


The finends will meet foh bares al fast at eight o'clock, a Prayer Meeting 
will be held at mine, and at fen o ecloek a Conferenesc will take pl ice on the 


following subject: Phe Ie xte nsion of Sunday Schools among the Upper BRAS 
and Lower (‘lassen if Ly. ‘To be SMITH 
SAMUKI, MORLEY, will preside, 


On Wednesday Evening, May 6th, at Half-past Seven o’clock, 
THE TRAINING CLASS WILT. MEET, 
When a Lesson will be given by. Miss Avioner toa Class of Infants. 
Subject: Christ at Capernanm and Nain,” 


Thursday, May 7th, | 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD IN EXETER HALL, 


The Hon. A. I, KINNAIR 1), is expected take the Chair at | 
Six o'clock. A Collection will be made. 


~ 


Tickets wred/ hy supplicd the Teachers only through the Metropolitan 
| Anuairarics, : 
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ESTABLISHED | SEVENTH SERIES, 
: A.D, 1805. | No. 18, 
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JUNE, 1863. 
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Wontents : 


iY | A TRIP TO SNOWDON, POLAND, 
| OUR WARFARE, | HOOKS AND BYES, 
we THE PLANK BEARS, COMPASSION, 
| ME CLEVER OR, THE PRIZE TOM WAPSON, OR, THE LAW OF 
QUICKEST AND MEST, ALWAYS READY, 


MUNTAL CONTROL, SCRIPTURD QUESTIONS IN RMYME, 
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PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BATUBY., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Prico Twopence. 
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INTERESTING. BOOKS FOR 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; extra gilt edges, 3s. . 
Margaret Penrose; or, Scenes in the Life of a Sunday. 
School Teacher. 


In 18mo0, WITH NINE ENGRAVINGS, in cloth, price Is. 


Sunshine in the Valleys. By Caroline Dont. An inter. 
esting Tale for Sunday Scholars. Beautifully Illustrated. 
In feap. 8v0, WITH THIRTEEN ENGRAVINGS, price Is. 
Ancient Nineveh: a Story for the Young. Illustrated. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. | 
The Youth's Cabinet of Instruction and Amusement. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
In feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. a 
Gregory’s Gift Book: an interesting Miscellany for the 
Young. With Frontispicce engraved on Stecl, and many Illustrations 
on Wood. | 
In fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
The Youthful Entertainer. Tales and Miscellanies, in 
Prose and Verse. With Engravings. 


In 16mo, cloth, 1s. 
Youthful Christianity. By the Rev. Samuel Martin. 


Demy 18mo, price 6d. 


The Oxford Methodist ; or, the early Life of John Wesley. 


Sunday School Convention; including the Papers read by 
Mr. W. H. Watson, Rev. Dr. Urwick, Rev. J. Inglis, Messrs. Hugh 
Owen, Charles Reed, F.8.A., R. N. Collins, J. G. Fitch, M.A., Rev. 
G. Allen, A.KX.C., Mr. Cuthbertson, and Mr. J. A. Cooper, F.R.S.L., 
with the Discussions at the various Conferences, and the Addresses 
delivered atthe Mectings held in the Lecture Hall, Old Bailey, at the 
Mansion House, and at Excter Hall, on the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and oth 
of September, 1862. In crown 8vo. Price, in paper covers, Is. 4d.; in 
cloth, 2s. 


Fifticth Thousand, crown 8vo, 52 pp., TWENTY ENGRAVINGS, price 2d. 
The Pictorial Model of the Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness, its Rites and Ceremonies, as Inaugurated by Moses, and Practised 


under his Superintendence. With Explanatory Observations. By Joy 


“Asahelp to the clergy in supplying reliable explanations on the 
whole of Jewish sacrifices, as a guide and help to the teacher in our gol- 
legiate, middle-class, and common schools, or as hand-book to the student, 
~and pupils of every class, this manual is one of the most useful and satlest 

guides ever compiled.”’—English Journal of Education. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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Grip to Snotodon. 
——<— A-HE morning that found us starting in the cha- 
= ie racter of pedestrians to climb the heights of 
* Snowdon and gaze upon the scene of grandeur 
which its summit commands, dawned in all the 
glory that belongs to July. At once throwing off 
all reserve, we shouldered our knapsacks, whose 
shiny, shoppy appearance must have proclaimed 
, us novices. Blithely we passed the sturdy work- 
man, and the nimble errand-boy, hurrying to 
their daily toil, and fancied we could trace on 
some countenances a shade of regret as our pur- 
pose was perceived. A railway journey more 
than usually tedious brought us at last to Chester, 
_ which was to be the starting-point, and in ex- 
ploring which old-fashioned city the next morning 
was to be spent, The quiet old place, with its — 
Roman wall, its curious ** Rowse’, ’ carved gables, and other 
peculiarities, has been ‘s0'recently described to the readers 
of this Magazine, that nothing more is needed here, than a 
well-deserved testimony to the faithfulness and interest of 
the sketch then given. Longing to be fairly off, the earliest 
opportunity found us, as merry as three lads could well be, 
wending our way along the broad, massive wall, and out on 
the high road to Holywell, through Flint. This part of the 
journey is exceedingly uninteresting, the road running through 
flat country, parallel with the railway and the river Dee. 
Flint itself is a dirty, disagreeable place, its ruined castle, 
frowning prison, and generally decayed appearance, offering 
little temptation to linger. Leaving Flint, Holywell was 
soon reached, and after proper attention to the cravings of — 
appetites which had already become imperative, and the — 
capacity of which the hoetess—seemed rightly to estimate, 
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204 A TRIP TO SNOWDON. 


we sallied forth to visit the far-famed spring which gives. 


the town its name. The legend of St. Winifred’s well is 
found in every guide-book that refers to the locality. One 


‘wonders how such twaddle could ever pass current among 


people possessing a spark of intelligence, and finds in 
the enlightenment and freedom of our own day a cause 
of thankfulness to God, and a testimony to the power and 
progress of Gospel truth. The flow of water at the well, 


or spring, has been estimated at 100 tons per minute, an 


enormous quantity, that is little affected by the severest 
drought that may prevail. The water itself is remarkably 
cold and clear, and is received into a basin twelve feet by 
seven, in which the luxury of a bath may still be enjoyed. 


We intended starting betimes the next day, but drizzling rain — 


interfered with this. However, as it would not do to be 
deterred by the fear of a wetting, the shower was at last 
defied, and we took the road to St. Asaph. Here everything 
wears a quiet, old-fashioned appearance, as though the in- 
habitants had little to do with the busy, progressive world 
beyond. Looking through the road-side gates and across the 


pretty enclosure, the cathedral is seen standing picturesquely - 


on rising ground, with a venerable and dignified aspect. 
In point of size it is remarkably insignificant, appearing 
no larger than many parish churches, and therefore lacking 


‘the grandeur which we are accustomed to consider indis- 
pensable in a cathedral. | | 


Continuing our march, we reached the little watering-place 
of Abergele, the rival of its near neighbour Rhyl. Grwych 
Castle with its imposing frontage rises in the distance, 
and increases the attractive character of the surrounding 
country. The afternoon being excessively hot, we deemed 
‘¢ discretion the better part of valour,’’ and availed ourselves 
of the railway in order to reach Conway. Here a piece 
of advice may prove useful to some. When, in taking an 
excursion into North Wales, time is at all limited, the 
preferable plan would be to go right on to Conway by 
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_g A TRIP TO SNOWDON. 205 
re rail, and so avoid the most uninteresting part of the journey, 


: and be brought at once to the best point for making a 

a fair start into the interior. 

E Conway boasts two principal objects of attraction, the 

railway tubular bridge, and the castle; the former starting 

beneath the venerable walls of the latter. In these widely 

different objects, past and present are linked together, each 

being represented by its appropriate monument. The 

frowning castle tells a long story of strife and bloodshed, - 
dating back to the very era of the Crusades. It tells of 

the oppression of feudal times, and of the excitement of 

civil wars. The railway bridge, however, which grasps the 

shores of the Conway River, and forms a highway over its 

waters, tells of the triumph of human skill and ingenuity, - 
of the vast resources of modern times, of the blessedness 

of peace, and of progress in true greatness. Conway Castle 

is a fine, as well as fitting monument of the past. It is nota 

mass of shapeless ruin, but retains its outline complete, 

and presents to the eye of the beholder all the impressiveness 

of its originally vast proportions. The following is a tribute 

that has been paid to its singular attractions: ‘The creative 

fancy of a painter could scarcely conceive a more picturesque 

object of its class than Conway Castle. The graceful forms 

of its towers and turrets, their varied groupings as seen from 

different points, the partial and softening progress of decay, 

the draping ivy filling up the breaches and breaks in the 

walls, and the noble situation, are charms that make Conway 

equal to any castle on the Rhine, Moselle, or Danube.” It is 

said that its present owner, the Dowager Lady Erskine, 

holds it from the Crown at the rent of 6s. 8d., and a dish 

of fish to the Queen whenever she passes that way. We. 
were desirous of seeing the world-renowned Britannia Bridge, , 
as well as the magnificent suspension bridge that forms a 


at 
» 
‘ 


ie continuation of the great Holyhead road. With this purpose, 
e passing through Bangor, we reached Menai Straits. The 
| two. bridges are a mile apart; and while both are works 
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206 A TRIP TO SNOWDON.. 


of great magnitude and interest, they affect the mind very 


‘differently. The one looks grim and solid, the other graceful 


and elastic. Walking along the shore of the straits, we 
presently stood beneath the tube, or rather tubes; gazed with 
a sense of personal insignificance upon the mighty centre 
pier, which measures at its base 62 feet by 52 feet 5 inches, 
and stands from the bottom of its foundation 230 feet high; 
and glanced upwards at the massive tubes with a sense 
almost of fear. But it was not enough to look upon this 
wondrous structure from without; we must needs try the 
sensation of passing through; so an excursion to Holyhead 
was planned for the next day. The effect of passing through 
the tubes is not very different from that of passing through 
an ordinary tunnel, except that the low rumble is peculiar. 


The distance is soon traversed, and the train emerges into 


daylight, shooting past the enormous stone lions which 
guard the exit, as a similar pair do the entrance, to pursue its 
way across the dreary Isle of Anglesea. It is difficult to 
imagine that Holyhead was, not long since, a small fishing- 
village. ‘The railway, the Government high-road, the tubular 
bridge, and the steamer, have rapidly raised it to its present 
important position among the market and borough towns of 
England. But there is little to attract the mere visitor; so, 
having watched the steamer off, bathed in the harbour, and 


wandered over the rocky coast, where wild sea-birds in abun- 


dance find their home, we returned to Menai. From Menai, 
Llanberis, at the foot of Snowdon, is but twelve miles distant. 


The approach in this direction is interesting on account of the 


gradual manner in which the mountainous character of the 
neighbourhood of Snowdon is revealed. The hills begin to pre- 
sent an ever-varying outline to the eye of the traveller; their 


combinations assume a more and more imposing appearance, — 


until at last the huge proportions of the near neighbours of 
Snowdon itself are revealed. His Majesty is of a retiring dispo- 
sition, and for some time conceals himself in the midst of his 


dependents; so that as the margin of the upper of the two lakes” 
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A TRIP TO SNOWDON. 207 


of Llanberis is traversed, the question of the stranger, ‘‘ Where 
is Snowdon?” is asked in vain. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the village of Llanberis there are three principal 
objects of attraction, the lakes already referred to, the water- 
fall, called Caunant Mawr, or the Great Chasm, and Dolbadern 
Tower, the mouldering remnant of one of the many strong- 
holds with which the whole of North Wales abounds. 

The ascent of Snowdon is usually made from Llanberis, 
the path thence being easier and better known. Much of 
the romance at one time attendant on ascending the moun- 
tain has now disappeared. So many are the persons intent 
on the same errand that a solitary ascent is out of the ques- 
tion. By means of ponies, ladies even, are now able to reach 
the summit with ease, and arrived there, some huts of recent 
erection appear, where the traveller may recline upon a sofa, 


and refresh himself with good solid bread-and-cheese and 


that omnipresent beverage JBass’s beer. If ‘the traveller 
wishes to gaze from the mountain’s top upon a glorious sun- 
rise, he need not now ascend so as to reach the summit just 
before dawn. He may indulge in the modified luxury of a 
hard, narrow bed, provided in one of the huts, and be roused 
by the guide at the appointed time. In ascending from 
Llanberis the distance to be traversed is five miles, while the 
descent on the opposite side, towards Beddgelert, is a mile 
farther. We started about ten o’clock on a fine, clear morning, 
and comfortably reached the huts before alluded to in about 
an hour and three-quarters. At no single point is the com- 
plete altitude of the mountain presented to the eye; but you 
advance by a succession of sloping eminences, like huge steps 
on the mighty mountain’s side. You are constantly cheated 
into the belief that a fresh point standing~eut against the clear 
blue sky, must be the crowning one; but this gained, another 
is revealed beyond, and so on in a long succession. On a 
sultry day, welcome to the traveller are the rippling springs of 
crystal water that issue invitingly at the path-side. He pauses 
in his upward march, and while refreshing himself at the 
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‘trickling stream, gazes on the wondrous works of Hin | 

“sendeth the springs mto the valleys, which run among | 

hills.” “When nearing the ‘top we found ourselves envelope | 

| ma cloud which hid the yawning precipices on either aay | 

‘pon our view, while the dense vapour rolled on below, 

_ Arriveé at the summit at last, we found that after all wo'wers 
by rolling masses of vapour, and on the other way] 

bat indistinctly defined. We waited long in the vain hope) 

that we should be more favoured, but had to be content wile 

partial gratification. To describe effectively the rare 

@@vantages are required. One must have a favourable oppor 

some knowledge of the adjacent country, and descrip: 

tive powers of no mean order. It will therefore be better here | 

Snowdon at sunrise: “‘ After waiting for nearly two hours” 

_ ‘the hheavy clouds moved forward in tempestuous eddies, and ~ 

few niinutes the scene was without any parallel for 
and sublime ‘character. ‘The objects immediately mi 

¥ounding me, 2nd the summits of the loftier hills, appeared 

voll with the surge of ‘the sweeping and dispersing fogs. As 

| began ‘fo’ clear, and the splendid scenery below disclosed” 

-yilion-of douds, Mluminated the mural steeps of the Hiiwedd, 

gma shed sudden radiance over the lakes and vales blow. 

|. -@xtendive. Far as the eye could reach a vision of wondrous 
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ful, displayed the mont distant obje 
rays as quick and fieree as those which glittered upon Wis 
tions, either primitive or time-worn, pinnacied or projecting, 
floors of granite, sometimes yawning mm 
the light of summer sun'to reach; or rounded into amphithee- 
tres that might have formed the council-hall of a race of giants, — 
gleaming in their hues of grey, green, and purple, lying in 


ribbon-streaks or mingling ‘in rich combination, all, all lay 
immediately around me. ‘The Joftiest points: of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were not merely shadowed forth, but 7 


were seen; while the Isle of Man, sparkling with ocean-lights, 


the Menai, running like a silver thread ina web of verdure, = «| 
and Anglesea, with her hills and coasts, appeared tobe spread | 
like a map before the eye. ‘The impression-was thatofaworld 
of solitude, stretching out im a succession of prospects, fading =. 
into distant softening fgg as agreeable to re eye as to hens ot 


imagination.” 


To this eloquent of Snowdon in its little 
need be added. After seeing all that was to be seen, resting: 
on the grassy knolls that are scattered round, gathering sprigs «= 
of parsley-fern to enclose in letters for home, clambermg | 
higher than Snowdon itself, to the top of a mound of stones 
left by the Sapners and Miners when engaged upon their == 
survey, and grasping there the flag-staff which rose high in 
the air, while the healthful breezes played around us, we = 
descended, and made our way to the far-famed village of =~ | 
- Beddgelert; there to satisfy our sharpened appetites witha = 
welcome dish of trout, to retire to rest, and dream of mountain (‘sts | 
danger and sublimity, and awake to of the 
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Our Warfare. 
2 Timotny ii. 3. 


A SOLEMN vow is laid on us, | 
God’s soldiers true to be, 

To follow in that Captain’s steps 
Who died to make us free; _ 
His cross our only outward sign, 

- His word our rule and guide. 
We march against the many foes 
That camp on either side. 


Kach has a post assigned to him, 
A fight that he must gain ; 
Nor let us judge too harshly those 
Whose failings give us pain. 
The battle oft is hard and long; 
The best are sometimes down : 
We cease to mark our Leader's form, 
Forget the cross and crown. 


The wearied and the wrestling hearts ! 
God only knows them all. 

We do but see the outward show, 
The soldier’s open fall : 

We cannot tell the secret grief, 
The sorrow keen and deep, © 


That though forewarned of danger near, 


His watch he failed to keep. 


It may be that the very one 
Who looks so calm and still 

Oft strives in &urnest pray’r for grace 
To bend a stubborn will, 

To quell some rising temper's ire, 
To give a soft reply. 


The world heeds not the vict’ry gained, 


But angels smile on high! 


Then let us help each other on, 


And seek each other's gain : 
A cheering word from time to time 
Some spirit may sustain ; 
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PLANK BEARS,” 211 


For though indeed on earthly friend 
We must not make our stay, 

"Tis sweet and good to know we have 
Companions in the way. 


So bravely let us fight the fight, 
With steadfast hearts and true, 
With eyes firm fixed on Jesus Christ, 
Fast keeping heaven in view ; 
That when us each our God shall call 
To lay earth’s armour down, 
Our Captain’s name may claim for us 
A never-fading crown ! 
| A. §. 


“ Tue PLank Brars.’’—A ship was wrecked some time in the last century 
on the coast of Cornwall. All hands went down save one sailor-boy, who 
was washed on to the shore, barely living, and who lay, bruised and ready 
to perish, for weeks on a sick bed. He was visited by a young man— 
whether in or out of the pastoral office matters little—a young man who 
strove to lead the sinking sailor-lad to the cross of Christ, as the anchor of 
the soul, sure and steadfast in the storm which destroys both soul and body 
in hell. ‘Suppose,’ said the missionary, “ that when your vessel was in 
pieces round about you off the coast, and you felt yourself sinking, ex- 


hausted, beneath the surge; suppose you had caught hold of a plank as it — 
floated by you, and felt that, as you clutched it, it bore your weight, and held 


you up tall relief could come, you would thank God for that plank, would you 
not ?’’ ‘Yes, sir,” gasped the boy ; and the boy was made to understand 
that that plank was Christ, bearing up the spirit of the sinner in the tempest 
of wrath. Many years rolled away, and the Christian missionary toiled on 
miles and miles from the southern coast, in the midst of some northern city. 
One day he was again in a sick room. Everything showed that it was 
also ready for a death: they moved about silently and reverently, as men 


do when they expect the coming of the king of terrors. The sufferer was | 


nearly gone. The visitor, true to his old calling, bent down to whisper to 
the dying man words about the great salvation and the life after death. 
“Is it well with your spirit ?’’ said the old missionary; and there was 
a sudden glance of the eye that had begun to fix, and the head turned 
round, and a last flush covered the white face, and then a smile—such 
a smile. “God bless you, sir! The plank bears, sir! the plank bears!” 
And so it did. It had borne him ever since; and, clinging to it, he got 
safe to land. 
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as He Clever ? 


OR, 


THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


CHAPTER VI.—™AUNT LUCY. 


‘Mr. Gramam was gone to Southampton to meet Aunt Lucy 


-and bring her back with him to Illingham. Etta had hada 


letter to say when they might be expected, and now the > 
evening had at last arrived. ae 

The brother and sister were together in the drawing-room, 
not talking though, as under the circumstances might have 
been expected, for Ned was poring over a volume of Roman 
history, trying to impress upon his memory the different 
parts Hannibal, Hasdrubal, Quintus Fabius, and Seipio— 
played in the Punic Wars. The task was not an easy one, 
to judge from the occasional groans which were heard during 
its progress; but Ned adhered to it with something of the 
tenacity of a limpet. His devotion, during the last week or 
two, to the History of Rome, had occasioned some little amuse- 
ment at the school, where every spare minute was occupied 
with his constant companion. Ned had never been idle— 
quite the contrary—but now he seemed to have scarcely a 
thought to spare for anything beyond his books. _ 

Evans did not at all approve of this, as she told ‘ Miss 
Etta,” saying, ‘‘she was sure Master Ned would make him- 
self ill; and all for nothing. What-did it matter whether 
he got a hundred prizes, if he was to be miserable all the 
time beforehand, and never have a minute to enjoy himself? 
For her part she didn’t think it was worth it.’ Which, of 
course, as Etta thought, was a very low view to take of the 
matter. ‘‘ Nobody would ever have done anything great if they 
could not have put up with a few disagreeables beforehand.” 
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IS HE CLEVER? 213 


“ Quid preclarum non idem arduum 2”? as she quoted grandly 
to Ned. 

She did not go quite so far as to quote this sentiment in the 
original to Evans; but she gave her the sense of it, and 
effectually silenced all the good woman’s dolorous predictions 
by reminding her, that ‘‘if Ned did get the prize—and she 
felt quite sure he would—nobody would be more delighted 
than Evans herself, however she might pretend to despise 
such honours beforehand.’”? ‘Which assertion Evans, feeling 
it to be very true, could not contradict. 

Etta was in a state of no little excitement this evening. 
She was beginning to think that Aunt Lucy’s coming would 
not be so very pleasant. She must be altered in those fifteen 
years from what she had been when Evans knew her; and if 
she were to stay it would be almost like having Mrs. Duval 
again. She would be the “ mistress,” and Etta would have 


to play second fiddle, an instrument she did not particularly 


approve of. And then, perhaps, Aunt Lucy would persuade 
papa that she ought to have a governess again, just when she 
thought she was emancipated from the school-room; or if she 
did not do this, she would be sure to be ‘‘setting her to- 
rights.’’ Grown-up people—ladies, that is—always seemed to 
think it their duty so to do by all the unlucky “girls” they 
came across. 

Etta gave a deep sigh—almost as lamentable as if it had 
been produced, like Ned’s, by the Punic Wars—and sat down, 
with a melancholy feeling that it might be for the last time, 
on the hearth-rug before the fire. 

‘‘Ned, do put down that everlasting book, and talk,” she 
said after a minute. ‘‘There’s no telling when we may have 
another evening in peace. Did you ever feel like a spark 
of fire in a flint, Ned—shut tight in all round, and struggling 
to get out?” 

‘No: who does? You do think of such odd things, Etta.” 

‘They are only odd because you don’t happen to think 
them. Well, I feel like that; as if—don’t you know? I 
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IS HE CLEVER? 


, should like to get out and do something, instead of being shut 


up and obliged to be ‘ proper,’ and like a young ye 
you want to be ‘improper,’ then, or not as young? 


lady’? ‘What else can you be?” 


“Exactly: what else can I be? Ned, do think Tam 
like Rachel Hardy?” — 

‘“No, certainly not,” said Ned, laughing at the idea, and — 
wondering what Etta would say next. “You are no more like _ 
Rachel than I am like Alfred.- I don’t suppose she ever felt © 
like a'spark shut up in a flint. I hope cai gaa mean to 
explode, and go off with a bang, some day.”’ | 

‘¢T don’t know; but if Rachel and I are not alike, why a are 
we obliged to be alike ?”’ 

But I tell you you aren’t. Rachel doesn’t half 
do: she never writes poetry.” 

“That's all nothing,” said Etta, fooling, however, rather _ 
flattered: ‘‘ what I mean is, that I must go on just the same 
as if I were like her, and hadn’t an idea res a | 
handkerchiefs.” 


** But you never do hem handkerchiefs, do you?” asked 
Ned innocently. 

“‘Oh, Ned, how you do catch one up! I was speaking © 
figuratively.’’. 

Ned’s private opinion was, that Etta always spoke i in away - 
which to him was more or less eer: 

wish I were a boy. I wish——” 

There was the sound of wheels coming up tie drive, and 
Etta started to her feet, leaving her 
sion at some future time. 

A few minutes more, and hunt Tey was in the hall, 
shaking hands with Evans, who was determined to be ae 


first to receive her. 


Here is Etta,”’ said Mr. Graham, drawing his sister awa 


as soon as Evans would let her go. » 


‘What a tall girl she is!” said her. 


**She makes me feel quite old. She was only a baby in long © 
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petticoats when I saw her last, you know. And Ned, where = 


is he? I must see him before I go up-stairs.” 

_ What with wraps, and a veil, and a rather close bonnet, it 
was impossible to tell what Aunt Lucy was really like at 
present ; but she had, at least, a pleasant-sounding, cheerful 
voice. Ned thought he should like Etta 
might do. 


After a few minutes of the desultory conversation which 


usually follows an arrival, when no one knows exactly what to 


say, Aunt Lucy proposed going to her room. 

Etta led the way, and having seen that the fire was burning 
brightly, and that all was as it should be, was going to take 

‘‘Must you go? Don’t you think papa will spare youa — 
few minutes ?’”’ said Aunt Lucy. ‘I have at 
you yet.” 

“Qh yes, I can stay if you like. Can I help you?” 
answered Etta, not at all unwilling to remain and see what 
sort of a person was going to emerge from the midst of all 
those shawls. | | 

“Yes. . If you will 2 open that little box, out 
my cap, I shall be ready in two minutes.”’ 

Etta did as she was told, and then sat down to weil Aunt 
Lucy’s proceedings. 

The cloaks and shawls were all disposed of now, and dis 
remained a figure rather above the middle height, dressed in 
mourning, and wearing a widow’s cap. Still young, almost 

girlish, Aunt Lucy looked, with eyes as bright and brow as 

free from lines as Etty’s own, -_ of all the troubles she had 
gone through. 

There,” she said, turning away the looking-glass, at 
which she had been smoothing the light brown, wavy hair, 
which contrasted so strangely with the close cap—* there, I 
think I am ready; and now let me look at you, ‘and ie thoagcs: 
of your relations you take after.” 
Aunt re her arm round drawing 
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her towards the light, looked at her for a minute withoy; 
speaking. 

‘«Papa’s eyes,” she said at length, kissing her. 
child altogether. Well, we had better not keep him waiting 
for his dinner any longer. You are housekeeper, I suppose ?” 
: ‘‘T am the name and Evans the thing,’ answered Ktta, 
i) leading the way down-stairs. 

i “T see: a very good arrangement, just what it was at 
home in my time.” 


A 
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4 Quickest und Rest. 


| Tuts afternoon I was returning from a long country stroll, 
a4 and, feeling tired, had perched myself on the top of the five- 
i barred gate leading into Farmer Nicholson’s meadow, and 
the thick thorn hedge on each side making it comparatively 
secluded, I just closed my eyes and gave myself up to the 
concord of sweet sounds that fell on my ears; and truly there 

was plenty for them to do: there was the bleating of the 
lambs in the meadow, the cawing and solemn deliberations of 

the elderly assembly of rooks busy in the elms above, the 
chattering and gossiping of the covey of starlings scattered 
among the sheep, the babbling of the brook as it skipped 

over and sang to the pebbles, the murmur which came up 
from the busy little town at the foot of the hill, and the low 

4 music of the sea in the distance. I was just beginning to be 
sensible of the harmony that these diversified sounds made, 
when I became aware, by the noise of footsteps and voices, 

“4 that others besides myself had found out that lonely, wooded 
a. & lane; and looking up, I saw some half-dozen lads, evidently 
if. out for an afternoon’s enjoyment, talking gladly, laughing, 
i. : romping, and playing, as they advanced towards me. Before 
i: © they reached the gate my ear discovered that a quicker and 
i: © more manly step was coming after, and had passed them: 
this I found to be that of a young man whom I had often 
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engaged in one of the large in our 


market square. He spoke good-naturedly to one of the lads, 
and, returning my salutation, passed on. 
‘< Who is that, Tom?” inquired one of the boys in a low 


‘Why, don’t you know? It’s Mr. Hudson, down at Reid’s, 
in the square. He is the quickest and best of all the lot. Why, 
if you go in there for half a dozen things he has them all for 
you almost before you can turn round; and when you put 
your money down he has it in the drawer and your change 


out, and says ‘Thank you’ just about sharp. * He is ever so 


much the quickest and best.” 

The boy was evidently very enthusiastic about the matter, 
for he had so raised his voice that, as they trudged along, the 
words came floating back to me, and with such a racy 
emphasis upon the “words aerated and best, that they quite 
fastened on me. 

As I have intimated, the gate on which 1 sat was upon the 
top of a hill which sloped gradually down to the shore; and a 
fine panorama it was. Oh, that grand old sea! those bays! 
that seemingly floating island, looking like an emerald set in 
sapphire! it seems to me I shall never get tired of it, and 
that its calm and storm, its soft, gentle heaving, and its 
tearing, surging roar—the fond, loving sound, as in stillness it 
kisses the beach, and the thundering but not /ess loving 


power with which it hurls itself upon the shore—will always 


possess a charm for me which terra firma never can have :— 


“Type of the Infinite, I look away 
Over thy billows, and cannot stay 
My thoughts upen a resting-place, 
Nor make a shore beyond my vision ; 
Bat on and on my spirit stretches 
Till it’s pain to think, then rests, 
And then puts forth again. 

Thou holdest me by a spell, 

And on thy beach I feel all soui, 

And thoughts reach. back 
Through far ages.” . . . —WDana. 
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But, quickest and best, I could see the said sea stretch. 
ing away, till it and sky seemed one, and watched for some 
time two coasting schooners that were endeavouring to work 
their way down the channel; and as I did so, I thought of the 
time when I, too, stood hour after hour on the deck of my 
own tight little craft, and used all my skill to weather that same 
point, and how I had often tried and failed, as I now saw one 
of them had done. Very reluctantly, it seemed to me, he 
‘‘bore up,’ and would evidently come to an anchor in the 
roadstead and wait for the flood tide. Well, just as he did go, 
I saw, coming along in the face of wind and tide, one of a 
splendid line of steamers that week by week pass our port; 
and, as it seemed to me, she proudly and even scornfully 
shot past the unsuccessful little craft. The boy’s praise of the 
shopkeeper’s assistant occurred to me, and I thought and even 
said half aloud, Quickest and best; and, as if to comment on it 
the shrill whistle of an engine led me to turn my eyes and 
thoughts shorewards, and there, coming out from a gorge in 
the hills, puffing and snorting, tore the steam horse. Ay, 
things are altered. Time was when we reached the neighbour- 
ing towns as best we could; a market-cart twice a week, and 
letters about as often, but even this was uncertain; and oh, 
such roads! in winter flooded by streams and ankle deep in 
mud; the journey to Oldbay, the nearest town, full a day’s 
one; and now, thanks to George Stephenson and his quickest 
and best, we can manage it three or four times a day easily. 
Quickest and best thought I as I jumped down from my seat 
and walked into my cottage. There I found a letter from my 
son at Birmingham, ninety-three miles away, in answer to one 
which I had posted to him last night, and telling me that he 
hoped to see me in a day or two, and asking for information — 
which was of importance to him, adding, in a postscript, ‘I 
should like to know to-night. Can’t you telegraph ? it will be 
quickest and best.’ 

Well, thought I, I am to meet with that to-day, and. 
trudging off to the office, watched the ease and skill with 
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which the young lady was holding converse with her friend, 
far away down south. I gave her my message, and as it was 
an important one asked to have it repeated, and in a few 
_ minutes the sharp ring of the office-bell, and convulsive, 
spasmodic twitching of the magnetic needles on the letter- 
clocks, announced that my despatch had winged its way, and 
was now come back to tell me that it was all right; and as 
word by word unrolled itself from the copying apparatus and 
was read out to me, I thought truly, Quickest and best. 

On my way home I turned into our railway-station, and 
while there, with a whirr, and rush, and tear, came flying past 
the down express ; and as I thought of the time when, twice a 
week, the old, lumbering coaches started for Edinburgh, I 
remembered our motto, and it kept ringing on my ears till I 
reached home; and as I sat myself down my eyes fell on a 
full-length portrait, in captain’s uniform, painted some thirty 
years ago, and it called to mind my sitting, day after day, bolt — 
upright, before a long-haired, foreign-looking, so-called artist, 
who was endeavouring to catch something like a copy, and, 
by means of his brushes and colours, hand it down to my sons 
and grandsons; and as we now look at it, and see how he 
managed to paint a picture and get thirty guineas for it, 
which you would certainly never know was meant for myself 
unless told, and then just look at the photograph hanging 
_ beneath, which, in a second, and for half-a-crown, has suc- 

ceeded in perpetuating, not only the mere outline, but the 
express image of my face and figure, perhaps Quickest and 
best would be as appropriately said as anything else: I at 
least thought so, and sat watching both pictures. Presently 
the door opened, and in toddled my little grandson, come to 
wish me ‘‘ Good night,’’ and jumping on my knee, in childish 
broken prattle said, ‘ Harry say prayers to erage ?”? and 
commenced,— 


“ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” etc. 


And as his loving little voice added the ‘‘ Amen,” mingling 
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with his good night kiss, I turned to the open window. Al} 
was quiet and still :— | : 
* Not a cricket chirred. 
The brook alone far off was heard.’’ 


And as I looked over the meadows that stretched down the 
vale, and then on and up the gorse-covered sides of the 
downs, that upreared their calm, grand breasts, flecked and 

- dashed with azure, and purple, and gold, that like a living 
shower fell upon them from the great red sun which had just 
hid himself behind them, shedding a quiet peace and beauty 
everywhere, and let my eyes mount higher, and yet higher, 
and noted the intense brilliancy with which the evening 
star was beaming, even in the midst of the gorgeous cloud- 
land and fairy palace-forms around it; and as I thought of 
Harry’s prayer, and remembered that his lisping petition had 
gone up, borne faster than on lightning flash, and had 
entered into the ear and heart of Him— 


*‘ who sittest above these heavens, 
To us unseen, or dimly felt in these 
His lowliest works,” _ 


with far different feelings and deeper reality and meaning 
I said, Queckest and best, QUICKEST AND BEST OF ALL. 
| J UNIUS. 


= 


Mentat Controt.— When we turn our serious attention to the economy 
of the mind, we perceive that it is capable of a variety of processes of the 
most remarkable and most important nature. We find also that we can 
exert a voluntary power over these processes, by which we control, direct, 
and regulate them at our will ; and that when we do not exert this power, 

_ the mind is left to the influence of external impression, or casual trains of 
association, often unprofitable, and often frivolous. We thus discover 
‘that the mind is the subject of culture and discipline, which, when duly 
exercised, must produce the most important results on our condition 
as rational and moral beings; and that the exercise of them involves 
a responsibility of the most solemn kind, which no man can possibly put 
away from him.—Adercrombdic. 
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Poland. 


THE country known by the name of Poland has undergone 
so many changes within the last ten centuries, that whenever 
we speak of its extent it is necessary to state the period in its 
history to which we then refer. For our present purpose it 
will be sufficient to describe it as part of the great central 
plain of Europe lying between the Baltic and Black Sea in one 
direction, and between the Carpathian Mountains and the 
River Dwina in another. This large territory possesses a fine 
climate and magnificent rivers, and is quite capable of main- 
taining a very large population without being at all dependent. 
on other countries. Yet Poland has long been blotted from 
the list of nations, and its name is always associated in our 
minds with ideas of disaster and heroism; and now that its 
- gons are again struggling for freedom and the restoration of 
their national institutions, it may be interesting to look at. 
some of the changes through which that unfortunate country 
has passed. | 

Though we know that the Poles belong to that variety 
of the human race called the Sclavonic, yet we have no trace 
of their separate existence till the tenth century. Tradition 
says, however, that long before that time they had frequently 
made changes in the form of their government, and that the 
result had been weakness and anarchy at home, and frequent 
troubles from their stronger neighbours. 

It was during the rule of Boleslas, Duke of Poland, that. 
Odo III., Emperor of Germany, constituted Poland a kingdom, 
and made Boleslas its first king, a.p. 999. For a hundred 
years the title of king was enjoyed by its rulers; but Boleslas 
II. having in his anger assassinated the Bishop of Cracow, 
Pope Gregory VII. deprived them of that honourable title, 
and for the next two hundred years they were called Dukes of 
Poland. The nobles of Poland were a very numerous and 
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powerful class, who used every means in their power for 


increasing their own influence, and were so turbulent that 
their kings had found the utmost difficulty in managing 
them. Now that they were ruled over by dukes only, this 
selfish aristocracy increased their demands for relief from 


taxation, and at the same time greatly added to the burdeng- 


of the peasants. The dukes themselves were often totally 


incapable of discharging the duties of their high office, being 


frequently governed by some favourite, or by some overruling 
vice. To-add to these sources of trouble, the country was 
several times divided among the sons of the reigning duke, 
and a period of anarchy generally followed his death. Poland 
was surrounded by neighbours who were always ready to profit 
by the weakness of the state, and a constant strife was carried 
on with Bohemia, Hungary, Muscovy, and Pomerania. Indeed, 
this period exhibits Poland in a state of constant confusion. 
In 1295 external dangers were so threatening that the nobles 
united in choosing Prezemislas as the duke. He had the 
courage to assume the title of King of Poland without seeking 


the permission of the Pope. He had also sufficient influence to 


allay the animosity and quell the turbulent spirit of the eques- 
trian order. Whenever internal peace could be secured the 
country was in no danger from foes without; for the character 


of the Pole in war was sufficiently known to deter the fiercest 


invaders. In 1370 Casimir the Great died without descendants, 
and the nobles seized the opportunity of making their new 
king declare the equestrian order free from all contributions to 
the state. For four hundred years the rulers of Poland had 
been chosen from the house of Piast, but from 1386 to 1572 
the dynasty of the Jagellos filled the throne. The history, 
however, is simply a repetition of the anarchy, dissensions, 
and invasions which had troubled the kingdom during the 
former period. : 


With Sigismund IT. the hereditary line of monarchs became 


extinct, and the nobles having long desired to make the crown 


elective, decided that it should now be open to any foreigner. 
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POLAND. 223 
The first successful candidate was Henry of Valois, who was 
_ obliged to take an oath which deprived him of all real power, 
and at the same time riveted the chains of slavery more firmly 
than ever on the peasantry. In less than two years Henry 
grew so tired of the empty honour, and of the insolence with 
which the aristocracy treated him, that he made his escape 
from the country like a criminal escaping from justice. Every 
vacancy brought a number of candidates into the field, and 
aroused the evil feelings of those whose candidates were 
unsuccessful. For about two hundred years this absurd and 
dangerous practice produced such evils that decay seemed to 
be written on every institution of the land. When John 
Sobieski, a Polish prince, was chosen in 1674, the progress of 
decay was for a time arrested. The arms of the Turks, under 
Mahomet IV., were spreading devastation and terror over the 
whole of eastern Europe, and in 1683 an army of 300,000 men 
laid siege to Vienna. With a vastly inferior force the Polish 
king attacked the besiegers, completely routed them, and 
saved Europe from the terrible effects of Mahometan rule. 
All Europe resounded with the praises of Sobieski and his 
brave warriors; but success abroad roused the evil spirits at 
home, and with Sobieski ended the independence of Poland; 
for Sweden or Russia had really the choosing of rulers for 
- Poland till the year 1765. 

The wretched condition of the country led the Polish Diet 
to consult on the establishment of hereditary monarchy and 
the improvement of the peasantry; but Russia and Prussia 
were unwilling to see the decay of the state arrested, and they 
sent the Diet an order that no change in the constitution 
would be allowed. Russia then sent 10,000 soldiers to Warsaw 
to overawe the Assembly, and many of the senators, feeling 

that their independence was gone, left the Assembly rather 
than sanction by their presence the disgrace of their country. 
In 1770 Russia and Prussia agreed to dismember the unfor- 
tunate country, and, to disarm the opposition of Austria, a 
portion was given to that power. By their armies and their 
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gold they made the Diet sanction the iniquitous transaction, 
and in 1772 the three powers took from Poland 3,295 square 
miles of territory. England, France, Sweden, and Denmark 
protested against this injustice; but when Russia and Prussia 
perceived that their protest would be confined to words, they 


_ hardened themselves in crime, and made another seizure of 


5,614 square miles. This roused the spirit of the people. An 


insurrection broke out on 24th March, 1794. A brave Polish 


general, named Kosciusko, led the insurgents, whose ranks con- 
tained nobles, citizens, peasants, and even ladies. The whole 
country became the scene of a terrible war, which lasted till 
10th October, 1794, when the Poles were completely defeated, 
their general, Kosciusko, taken prisoner, and the remainder of 
the country divided among Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
During the next twenty years the Poles looked to France as 
their friend and restorer. The hope of help from France led 
many Polish nobles to fight both under the Republic and 
under Napoleon. In 1806 Napoleon took from Prussia a dis- 
trict containing 1,850 square miles, and made it into an 
independent state under the name of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
His promises, however, went far beyond this, and in- 
cluded the restoration of the ancient kingdom; and in reli- 
ance on his promises the nobility and citizens of Poland joined 
his standard in 1812, anxious to contribute to the humiliation 
of Russia. The fatal results of that campaign put it out of 


_ Napoleon’s-power to fulfil his promises, though there is abun- 


dant reason for believing that he never intended to do so. 
The Congress of Vienna decided that the duchy of Warsaw 
should thenceforth be called the “kingdom of Poland,” and 
should be united to Russia, although possessing a Constitution 
of its own. By a solemn oath Alexander guaranteed the 
liberty of the press, the freedom of the person, the responsi- 
bility of the ministers, the use of the national language, the 
service of a national army, and a representative government. 


~The prosperity which marked the first fourteen years was 


wvnderful: roads, bridges, and canals were constructed, wealth 
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greatly increased, and to all appearance the people were quite 
satisfied with the change. Partly by the natural longings of 
the young Polish nobles for their ancient nationality, and 
partly by the despotic conduct of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
a feeling of suspicion and hatred arose against Russia. 

When Alexander died, in 1825, the condition of the Poles 
became worse; for Nicholas the Emperor, and Constantine his 
brother, determined to subdue the rising spirit of the Poles. 
Almost every article in the treaty was violated, a censorship of 
the press was established, supplies’ were levied without the 
consent of the Diet, illegal arrests were quite common, and 
the patience of the people gave way on the 29th November, 
1830. For seven months a terrible war was carried on, the 
Poles frequently gaining great advantages, but gradually 
losing the flower and strength of their army, till, on 8th Septem- 
ber, 1831, they gave up the struggle. Various European govern- 
ments represented to the Emperor their anguish at the suffer- 
ings of Poland; but their representations had very little effect 
on Nicholas, who sent hundreds of Poles to the mines of 
Siberia and to the Russian armies of the Caucasus, abolished 
the chief universities, and used every means for extinguishing 
the national spirit. 

Thirty years have elapsed, and Russia hoped that Poland 
was utterly prostrated, and that its children had ceased to 
desire a national existence; but the late conscriptions have 
shown the Poles that their sons, the chief hope of their 
country, were being rapidly hurried to distant regions, and 
their ancient spirit has-again developed itself, and they have 
again arisen to defend their rights in a way which has aroused 
the astonishment and sympathy of Europe. The prospect is 
not cheering for this brave but unfortunate people; but that 
Providence which overrules all events often makes a mghteous 
cause to prosper against all human calculation, and even 
beyond the hopes of its best friends. 
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Hooks and Epes. 


Hooxs anD Eyes! Who would think it worth while to take 
so much pains over such very common-place things? A 
steam-engine and elaborate. machinery working year after 
year at such work as that! How can itever pay? Surely one 
week’s work will keep all England supplied with Hooks and 
Eyes for a twelvemonth ! 
When the confused feeling, occasioned by sudden entrance — 
upon an overpowering noise, has worn off, we perceive that 
here is something well worth inspection. The machines, 
standing in rows along the floor, may be described as heavy 


iron tables, about three feet in height, and furnished with so 
many moveable parts that you might almost fancy them to be 
i alive ; a maze of movements kept going by the steam-engine 
| . ig underneath, while Hooks and Eyes drop into boxes in a con- 
a tinuous stream, faster than the ticking of a clock. Descrip- 
4 : tion at first seems hopeless: however, let us try. Standing 
s in front of one of the tables, we notice a coil of brass wire 
3; : placed on a wheel, so as to be readily unwound : the free end 
| of the wire is brought within reach of a vertical lever; the 
3 a machine is set in motion, with a jerk to the right; the lever 
| | having seized the wire, pulls forward the exact length required 
| | for a Hook or Eye, as the case may be, then jerking itself back 
a repeats the movement, and so keeps on, having nothing else 
3 4 ‘ to do but to bring up the supplies until the coil is exhausted. 
ee With two or three pulls the end of the wire has arrived at the 
4 Bs! middle of the table, where, precisely at the right instant, the 
| ee required lengthis cut off by a knife that springs forward for 
a i the purpose. No sooner is the cut made than two steel pegs 
: | ‘ start up from the surface of the table immediately in front of | 
s the piece of wire ; a small thin lever advances, gives a thrust 
against the centre of the wire, which, met by the pegs, is 
pushed between them, doubling itself up into the form of & 
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duck’s bill, or beak as the makers call it. Squeeze the two 
limbs of a hair-pin close together, and you will have a 
representation of this stage of the process. The thrust leaves 
the two ends of the piece of wire pressing against the pegs, 
and the thin lever having retreated, a compound lever, 
approaching on both sides at once, makes each end encircle a 
peg, and so forms the two little loops at the base of the Hook. 
Now the pegs having done their duty for the moment, sink 
down into the table-top; a steel finger drops instantly upon 
the liberated beak, pushes it within reach of a small hinged 
flap, which keeps on opening ‘and shutting with a curious 
jerking movement as if for pastime, and catching the beak, 
bends its extremity suddenly back, and so forms the Hook, 
which immediately drops into the box beneath. Meanwhile 
all these movements have.been repeated, another length of 
- wire has been cut off and bent, and sent on to receive the final 
turn over. Another, and another, and another, with astonish- — 
ing quickness, at the rate of about eighty a minute. So rapid 
is the succession of movements for the production of a single 
Hook, that the eye follows them with difficulty ; yet there is no 
confusion or delay, except at rare intervals, from the bending 
of the wire; and then the machine stops of itself until the 
impediment is cleared away. 
There is yet a movement to be noticed. Orders are at times 
received for Hooks with flattened or planished beaks ; and this 
flattening is produced by the pressure of a compound lever, 
which is contrived so as to give its squeeze immediately after 
the bending of the Hook. by the busy little flap above. 
mentioned. Sometimes ‘half-round’’ is preferred: it is all 
one to the powerful lever. Thus from the pull of the first 
lever to the squeeze of the last there are seven separate 
movements required in the shaping of a Hook ; and to see how 
each one takes place precisely when it ought to take place, » 
and not otherwise, is, to one whose days are not passed 
among machinery, as surprising as admirable. The inventor, 
however, talks about it as a mere matter of fact; he knows 
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that certain primary movements are easily produced by 
machinery, and that new combinations of these are not 
beyond the reach of a patient thinker. And, obedient to the 
Birmingham instinct, he retains the fruit of his thought. by 
having the machines made on his own premises. 

In Eye-making the movements are similar, except that the 
action is vertical, not horizontal, and that instead of a thin 
lever to bend the piece of wire between the pegs, a circular 
pin descends, giving the proper breadth and roundness. And 
so the untiring things go on, with two girls to mind them, 
from January to December, each machine making three 
hundred gross, or forty-three thousand two hundred Hooks 
and Eyes every day. Wherever do they all go to? is the 
stranger’s inevitable question; especially as there are twenty 
manufactories of Hooks and Eyes in Birmingham. No fear 
of scarcity in this one place, at all events; for I saw fifteen 
hundredweight of brass Hooks, and half as many of iron 
Hooks, waiting their finish in the store-room, besides: two 
tons of brass wire ready for working up. 

It is remarkable, after all, that notwithstanding the employ- 
ment of complex machinery, and the amount of labour © 
bestowed, the wire is still the principal item in the cost; so — 
much so, that the price of Hooks and Eyes varies with the rise 
or fall of a halfpenny a pound in the price of wire. 

In the adjoining shop a number of girls are engaged in 
sorting and packing; but before passing thither the Hooks 
and Eyes have to undergo a course of treatment in the 
basement. Mere brass and iron when carried down, they are 
brought up lustrous with silver and japan. A hasty bath of 
thin varnish endues the iron with a respectable black coat, and 
thousands of the wiry things, spread in layers on sieve-like 
wire shelves, are dried in an oven. The japan is sufficiently 
light to prevent their sticking together in the drying, and 
when drawn from the oven they are ready for the market. 
In this method we have an instance of the improvement that 
can be made jn an apparently insignificant manufacture. 
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_ About ten years ago every Hook and Eye was taken from the 
varnish by children, and hung separately on racks to dry; a 
sticky and disagreeable task, which is now entirely avoided, 
while the article is rendered better and cheaper, by the mere 
substitution of fluency for tenacity. 

Chemistry comes into play in putting on the silver coat, and 
does it quicker than the varnish, though the process seems 
complicated. The coat is real silver, but of the very thinnest ; 
for from ten to twelve ounces of the precious metal are made to 
suffice for ten hundredweight of Hooks and Eyes; and in this 
manner: the man in charge puts a quantity of Hooks or Eyes — 
into a dipper—that is, a small bucket of stoneware pierced 
with holes—dips them quickly into a pan of acid, which at 
once sets the metal into a state of active effervescence, and 
would soon consume it but for the check interposed by 
immediate plunges into two or three other pans in succession, 
each more dilute than the last, and a final bath of cold water. 
After this the Hooks and Eyes appear as clean and bright as 
new buttons, and are ready for their transmutation. They 
are thrown into a large earthenware pan, and sprinkled with 
white powder, which holds the silver in combination. The 
man stirs them briskly about with his hand, the powder 
disappears, as if absorbed, and the silvering is complete. 
All that remains to be done is to pour them out on a table of 
hot saw-dust, which dries them quickly; then gathered up by 
a sieve, they are poured back into their box, a brilliant heap, 
and sent away to the packing-room.— White's Wrekin. 


Compassion.—Compassion is an emotion of which we ought never to be 
ashamed. Graceful, particularly in youth, is the tear of sympathy, and 
the heart that melts at the tale of woe. We should not permit ease and 
indulgence to contract our affections and wrap us up in a selfish enjoy- 
ment; but we should accustom ourselves to think of the distresses of 
human life, of the solitary cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping 
orphan. Nor ought we ever to sport with pain and distress in any of our 
amusements, or treat even the meanest insect with wanton ony: ~ 
Dr. Blair. 
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OR, 
THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue summer months passed away all too quickly, and 
October drew towards a close, when Mr. Arnold and his. 
family made preparations for returning to town, not, how- 
ever, without some regret, for the country still looked lovely 
in its golden dtapery of autumn. One Saturday morning, © 
on the arrival of Tom with the clothes, the servant who 
answered his ring inquired whether the donkey would stand 
still if he left him for a few minutes. 

La, yes,’”’ replied Tom: ‘he’s as quiet as a lamb.” 

“Well, then, master wants to speak to you in the 
parlour.” | 

“Wants to speak to me! what about ?” 

‘* How should I know ?”’ she replied; ‘‘ but it’s something 
for your good, you may be sure. Master’s always doing kind 
things when he can.”’ 

Tom looked bewildered, but placing the basket containing 
Mrs. Arnold’s clothes on the hall floor, he was about to enter 
the house when he suddenly recollected the other baskets 
in his cart, too valuable to be left unprotected. ‘‘Oh!’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I dare not leave all those clothes: some of them 
might be stolen; and then what should I do, and mother?” 

The girl saw the truth of this at once, and although of 
necessity busy with her morning work, she promised him 
faithfully to stand and watch them until he returned. ‘‘ There,” 
she continued, pointing to the parlour door, ‘“‘ knock at that 
door: master’s in there: he’s expecting you. Don’t be. 
afraid: I wont move till you come back.”’ 

Tom with a timid step walked to the door, and knocked 
gently. . 
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‘‘ Come in,”’ said a soft, pleasant voice. 

Timidly he turned the handle and entered. A lady sat 
on a sofa near the window. She smiled pleasantly, and 
addressing a gentleman seated at the table looking over some 
letters, she said, ‘‘ Edward, my dear, I think this is the 
youth you wish to see.” 

Mr. Arnold looked up directly and recognised Tom, as he 
stood cap in hand and bowed respectfully. ‘* Come forward, 
my boy: I want to speak to you.”’ 

Tom obeyed, while his clear brown face glowed. with 
deepened colour, and a little spark of proud inquiry shone 

from his eyes. 

_ Mr. Arnold saw the spirit of respectful independence, but 
he was not displeased. He hastened to relieve the boy’s 
suspense. ‘I will not detain you, my boy,”’ he said kindly; 
‘‘ but do you remember telling me that your mother intended 
to apprentice you to a trade as soon as you were fourteen ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir. JI shall be fourteen the twentieth of next 
month.” 

‘So soon as that, eh? and then you are going to 
business 

‘‘T believe so, sir; at least if mother has got all the money 
ready.” 

‘‘Oh, I have no doubt it will be forthcoming when it is 
wanted: your mother is a very clever woman.” Tom’s eyes 
sparkled. He loved to hear his mother praised, though he 
did forget sometimes the proper respect due to her. ‘* You 
told me,’”’ continued Mr. Arnold, ‘‘ that you had been to the 
British School: have you had any other instruction ?”’ | 

“Oh yes, sir: mother sent me to a week-day school when 
I was four years old, and I have been a scholar in the Sunday 
School almost as long.” 

‘‘ How far have you gone in arithmetic ?” 

‘‘As far as practice, sir. We used to do a great deal of 
ciphering at the British School, fractions and decimals, but 
I almost forget some of it. I can cast up accounts pretty 
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well,”” continued Tom, whose advanced study of arithmetic 
had commenced too late. ‘I keep all mother’s accounts, but 


¥ 
cv 


they are not much.” 
this your writing, then ?’’ said Mrs. Arnold, to 
her 
‘‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said Tom, ‘inwardly wondering how his 
ta mother or anybody else could call such a gentle-looking, soft- 
Be speaking lady a ‘‘ Tartar.”’ 
Pa Mr. Arnold took up the book and examined the writing. 
4 It was a bold, free hand, with nothing of the cramped wduaels 
fii boy style about .it. He seemed satisfied, then suddenly 
| 4 | recollecting that the youth waited, he said, ‘‘I must not keep 
} a you any longer ; and, indeed, I ought to have left before this 
Te myself. Can your mother call upon me some evening this 
a week ? I should like to have a little conversation with her.” 
don’t know, sir,” said Tom, much surprised; ‘ but 
4 afraid she wont be able to leave till Saturday: she’s always 
| busy on other days.” 
4a ‘Saturday will do very well, will it not, Edward ?”’ said the 


gentle voice of the lady. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ she continued, turning 
to Tom, ‘‘ your mother will call on Saturday evening to 
receive the money herself, as this is our last week here, and 
there will be no more linen to be fetched on Monday.” 


a ‘‘T will tell her, ma’am,”’ said Tom, bowing, and turning 
a towards the door; then looking round again with some surprise 
[fe to acknowledge a kind ‘‘Good morning” from both the lady 


and gentleman, he walked out into the hall in a kind of maze. 
As he approached, the housemaid exclaimed, ‘‘I have not 
moved from the door for a moment, but Jenny has been 


a looking at me two or three times, as it she wondered what 
a had become of her master.”’ 


Tom, still in a kind of bewilderment, walked down the 
steps and seated himself in the cart before he recollected 
to thank her for what she had done; which he then did, 
however, most warmly, and drove off just as she turned 
hastily at the sound of Miss Arnold’s footsteps. 
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‘What are you about, Sarah,” was the lady’s exclamation, 
‘‘standing at the open street-door wasting your time in that 
idle way? Close it directly, and go about your work.” 

The girl hastened to obey. She knew how useless, and how 
likely to offend, would be any explanation to the haughty 
lady, so she very wisely remained silent. Miss Arnold never 
allowed what she called excuses. | 

Tom arrived at home in the evening, bursting with im- 
patience to tell his mother the adventure of the morning; but 
cher reception of the recital surprised and irritated him. She 
was indignant at what she called Mr. Arnold’s impertinent 
curiosity; and when Tom in the most earnest manner held 
up Mrs. Arnold as the most gentle, pleasant-spoken lady 
he ever saw, she burst forth into angry invectives against 
her hypocrisy in the presence of her husband. Tom, unable 
to restrain himself, angrily defended her, accused his mother 
of ignorance, and said that she judged Mrs. Arnold by herself. 
Of course, after such an outbreak, and with such opinions, 
it was not likely that Mrs. Watson would visit the Arnolds 
as her son so earnestly entreated her to do. In vain he 
assured her he believed Mr. Arnold meant to do something 
for | 

‘‘T don’t care if he does,”’ she replied: ‘‘I wouldn’t accept 
a farthing from them more than I earned, and you sha’n’t be 
beholden to them, Tom, if I can help it.”’ 

Even in the midst of her passion Betty could not but 
notice the unusual patience of her boy. Rude and self- 
confident he certainly still was, but after she had thus ex- 
pressed herself he walked out of the cottage exclaiming, 
‘‘Mother, you’ll be sorry for this some day.’”’ How those 
words of Mr. Arnold’s seemed to ring in his ears when 
tempted, as now, to display his passionate temper to his 
mother, ‘‘ You have a good mother, my boy: I hope you are 
a good and dutiful son to her.” Several times lately Betty 
had remarked that Tom had left her presence when she was 
expecting his usual burst of angry impertinence. Oh, how 
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true and how beautiful are the figurative words of the 


lives and characters of wise and good men. To find that great lengths 
have been actually gone in learning and virtue, that high degrees of 
perfection have been actually attained by men like ourselves, entangled 


i iA philosopher-king, ‘‘A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
| @ gold in pictures of silver,’”? and ‘“‘A word spoken in due 
season, how good is it”’ ! 

i 4 The week passed on, and Tom wisely refrained from 
1S reminding his mother that she would be expected at Mr. 
; ‘| Arnold’s on Saturday evening; he was, in fact, afraid to 
He refer to the subject ; and, truth to tell, Betty herself began to 
regret her hasty determination. She had, notwithstanding her 
ra violent indignation, the good sense to know that a gentleman 
at | like Mr. Arnold was in a position to do something for her son 
a if he chose; nor was he likely to question her or to wish to 
eal see her without some such intention. Saturday morning 
4 | arrived, Tom started as usual with the baskets of linen, and 
. i Mrs. Watson had determined that at all events she might 
: f as well go and see what Mr. Arnold wanted, when circum- 
ie stances occurred which took her there on a very different : 
errand. 

a _ Brograruy.—There is no sort of reading more profitable than that of the 


| among the infirmities, the temptations, the opposition from wicked men, 

: ) 4 ; and the other various evils of life—how does this show us to ourselves 

. as utterly inexcusable if we do not endeavour to emulate the heights 
we know have been reached by others of our fellow-creatures! Biography, 
in short, brings us to the most intimate acquaintance with the real 
characters of the illustrious dead; shows us what they have been, and 
consequently what we ourselves may be; sets before us the whole | 
character of a person who has made himself conspicuous either by his 
virtues or vices ; shows us how he came first to take a right or wrong turn; 
how he afterwards proceeded greater and greater lengths; the prospects 
which invited him to aspire to higher degrees of glory, or the delusions 
which misled him from his virtue and his peace; the circumstances which 

- raised him to true greatness, or the rocks on which he split and sunk 
to infamy. And how can we more effectually, or in a more entertaining 
manner, learn the important lesson, what we ought to pursue, and what 
toavoid? | 
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“Alans Ready.” 


‘‘Atways ready!” The words glared upon me from a 
shop window, as I hurried along the busy street. I had 
no time to spare that morning, yet I could not choose 
but give another glance at the words thus blazing away 
in gilt letters, to see what it was they represented. What 
was it that was ‘‘ always ready” ? 

Ah, it was the old story! not told this time with the 
“iron tongue” of the church bell, but with a _ brazen 
business face in a place of trade. None the less true, 
though, for that. There, in a shop, upon an upright coffin- 
lid, I read the strange inscription which told the hackneyed 
truth, that death, and its ‘funeral furniture, coffins, palls, 
and bands,” were “ always ready.” 

As my second hasty glance showed me this, I hurried 
on again, reminded that my time was short. 

“Yet, oh,” I thought, ‘‘if our good old nurse had been 
here, who used to show us the little brier-bound graves 
in the churchyard ‘just our size,’ what an excellent lesson 
she would have given about being prepared for death! 
But the solemnities of life, rather than of death, pressed 
upon my mind just then. Death is indeed a solemn change, 
which may be at hand to night, or may be years and 
years away. Unconscious which it will be, we need indeed to 
be ‘always ready.’ Yet we chiefly reckon death solemn 
because it calls us into the tmmediate presence of God. And 
is not our life here spent in his presence, though the heavens 
have received his manifestation, Jesus, out of our sight ?” 

“ Within thy circling power I stand: 
On every side I find thy hand.” 


Or, to use the yet more forcible Hebrew phraseology, ‘‘ His 
- eyes behold, his eyelids try, the children of men.” 
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Surely then, life, with its grand occasions of services, ~ 
its numberless opportunities of improvement, its sudden ~ 
emergencies, its untold dangers and temptations, needs t¢ 
find us “‘ always ready.” 
Most of us have been manne: in childhood by 
Markham’s account of “‘ Ethelred the Unready,”’ the foolish © 


troubled by sea-robbers, or pirates, who made nothing of 
suddenly bearing down upon our island home, to carry 
off garnered grain, or treasured gold, the produce of our 
forefathers’ manly toil. Those were times when a wise, 
brave king was needed, to teach Anglo-Saxons how it 
hold them own; but foolish king Ethelred was not the man fer 
that. Spending his time in eating and drinking, he found the 
he all “unready” for them. ‘Well, what did the lazy 
king do? Why, he gave them a large sum of money 
go away. Of course you would imagine that he only 


_ Intended this as a contrivance to gain time, while he gob” 


his army ready; for such a handsome present would be 
seeing that their living was gained entirely by force of 
arms. But no such purpose entered Ethelred’s foolish bram. 
The danger over, he sat down again to eat and drink 
- and enjoy himself, nor did he wake from this stupor til 


Saxon king. He lived in times when England was sorely | 


he again found the enemy at hand, ravaging the homes” i 


of his poor subjects. Then again he emptied his. chest” 
_ of gold to persuade them to retire for at least another year, 


and thus the luckless tarditiess of King Ethelred made =] 


his name a proverb and a by-word among our forefathers. «~ 
Yes, we all laugh at ‘‘ Bthelred the Unready,” who could 
not foresee or prepare for the most pressing and evident 
danger of his time; but are we ourselves “‘ always ready” for 
uncertain life? 
You have alt heart of Josephine, the first wife of the 
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Great Napoleon Bonaparte. You know how full of wonderful 

changes her life was, but perhaps you do not know how 

forth, in being “‘ always ready.” — 

| Boon sifter lifted 
to the giddy height of a throne, Napoleon brought her — 


for the dire scenes of war in Italy. — 
‘‘ Nay, sire; but you will permit me the honour of at- 
tending you?” pleaded the courtly Josephine. = 
‘‘7 shall travel by forced marches; and ladies always have — 

Name Sho intend to start, and T-can be ready,” 
replied Josephine. = 


“This evening, from the present moment,” 


said the incredulous Napoleon. 


hour, ready to follow him over the world. } 
soothe his fatigues, to share his vexations, and ‘still fora | 
moment the ambition which would not let him rest. Nor was 

this all. Josephine was “always ready” to stand as a 
-mediatrix between him and the effects of his ambition. — 
Many a poor prisoner blessed her; many a@ soldier’s heart — 


rejoiced that Josephine had contrived to be always near, to 
speak a few gentle, telling words for the oppressed. If — 


she failed, all hope was gone. No one else had power to turn 


that iron will, or melt that heart of stone. But whether so 


being “‘ always ready.” — 

But alas for Josephine, her own af 
to come! She had indeed tasted before of that bitter cup, 
and thus learned to pity others: now she herself had to be 
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Napoleon, led him even to sacrifice his happiness with 


pitied by the whole world. Ambition, the guiding star of 


Josephine to follow that wild light. He knew her faith. © 
fulness—knew that as she had followed him in his path 
of would-be glory, so she would be ready to follow him 
to prison and to death. Yet he gave her up! With averted — 
eyes and trembling lips he told her they must part: “the 
glory of France required it.” Could Josephine be ready- 
for such a blow as this? Yes: though the shock made her 
awhile senseless with grief, she recovered to whisper, “I 
expected it. I knew it must come to this. I have tried 
to prepare for it.” Nor would she by one remonstrance — 
oppose the cruel, unjust decree. Thus trial itself found her 
‘“‘ready ;”’ as ready to bear patiently the adversity which 
she believed God had permitted, as she was formerly “ready” 
to encounter the difficulties of prosperity, which so many 
lay aside. Was she not, then, worthy of the — 

Always ready” ? 

After all it may be said, Josephine’s was no common lot, 
and it is easier to’ make ready for extraordinary events 
than for the continual small efforts of daily life. There 
may be truth in this, and therefore it is well to inquire 
how we may be always ready for these. 

First, we must not imagine that it will come to us by 
intuition, without effort on our part. Doubtless it is more 
difficult to some than to others, but with all it is in some 
degree an acquirement. Thus, in morality it is the result 
of a constant vigilance, and that practical self-denial which 
leads us at once to forsake the thing we like to do, for 


the thing we ought to do. In intellectual things it is quite as 


much the result of practice. We see many people pos 
sessing stores of information which they fail to bring forth at 
the right place or time. I have heard it said, that ‘‘ reading 
makes the full man, writing the correct man, and speaking the 
ready man.” Why is this? Because speaking is the quickest 
way of expressing ourselves, and a person who has t0 
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speak often without notice, is compelled to keep a. certain 
number of ideas always at hand. Like England’s standing 
army, these are able at any moment to enter the field; 
while an unready commander of his thoughts has to hunt 
about for volunteers, which are sure to enter at last in 
some disorder, and behind time. 

But if practice and vigilance are needed to , produce this 
readiness in moral and intellectual matters, what is required 
for spiritual concerns? Here faith and patience are alike 
the preparation and the success. The eye that is fixed 
unwaveringly on ‘‘ Him that is invisible,” sees also his 
will in all things, and learns even from strange changes 
a sweet expecting readiness. Thus Adelaide Newton, when 
at last she lay dying, after years of suffering, checked those 
friends who prayed for her speedy release by the wonderful 
words, ‘‘I have no wish at all about it.’ Oh, what a 
perfection of readiness was here displayed! The afflicted 
disciple was ready to go or stay, ready to linger on or 
be dismissed at once; yes, even ready to remain absent 
from her Lord for a little while, or to be taken at once 
into his arms. Such a perfection of readiness does Christian 
faith give to the soul! Need I say more to prove it a 
Christian duty? The book of books enters into many par- 
ticulars about it. We must be ‘‘ready to communicate,”’ 
‘‘ready to give a reason of the hope that is in us.” But 
above all these ring our Saviour’s own solemn warning, 

‘‘Be ye also ready: for in such an hour as ye think not 
Son of man cometh’’! EK. 8. 


Great Garns.—If ever you hear a person boast of his having got any 
exorbitant advantage in his dealings, you may, generally speaking, — 
conclude such a one not too rigorously honest. It is seldom that a great 
advantage is to be got but there must be a great disadvantage on the 


other side ; and whoever triumphs in his having got by another’s loss, you 
may easily judge of his character.—Burgh. 
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Scripture Questions m Rhyme. 


WHEN we speak about Daniel, and Noah, and Job, and Enoch, Naaman, 
and Saul, | 

We think of those facts in the annals of each which ought to be known 
unto all. 

wha ne'er saw the den, and a Noah who ne’er saw 
the Flood, 

And a Job of whose troubles we are not informed, and an Enoch who 
walked not with God ; | 

A Naaman there was, but no tera was he, and a Saul who was never 
made 

Now for each of the persons ’'ve mentioned I hope that chapter and verge 
you will bring. H. 

| 


Answer to 
‘Scripture Questions im Royme for Mav. 


The Two omitted are :-— 
JUDAS the brother of James.—Luke vi. 16. 
James the son of Alphzus.—Luke vi. 15. 
The Ten given are :— 


Anprew.—1 John xxxv. 40. Lazvi.—Luke v. 29. 
Pretrer.—Gal. ii. 11—13. 47. 


James and Joun.— Luke ix. 54. Joux.—John xix. 25—27. 
Iscantor,—John xii. 4—6; xiii. 29. 


Peter, James, JouN.— Matt. xvii. 1; Mark v. 37; xiv. 33. 
xiv. 8. T'Homas.—J che xi. 16. Srmon.—Luke vi. 
Jvupas Iscanior.—John xii. 6. Levi.—Mark ix. 9; Luke v. 27. 


+P 

Dutry.—Duty is far more than love. It is the upholding law through 
which the weakest become strong, without which all strength is unstable 
as water. No character, however harmoniously framed and gloriously 
gifted, can be complete without this abiding principle: it is the cement 
which binds the whole moral edifice together, without which all power, 
goodness, intellect, truth, happiness, love itself, can have no permanence; 
but all the fabric of existence crumbles away from under us, and leaves us 
at last sitting in the midst of ruin, astonished at our own desolation— 


Mrs. Jameson. 2 A. JY6 2 
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THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS, suitable for use in Co 


IMPROVED 
SCHOOL 


THE UNION BOOK, 1 the Continuation 
taining 483 37 Chan ta Arranged 
Organ and Pianoforte, and for Four, Voices, by, Crank and, J, I. 
Large Type, imperial 8vo, cloth, 12s. ; half-bound, calf, 13s. 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with he Continuation ; con- 
taining 483 Tunes and 37 Chants, without Words. Arranged for Four 
Voices, by T. Crarx and J. I. Connm. Demy 8vo oblong, cloth, 6s. ; 
half-bound, 7s. 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 
tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for Four 


Voices, by T. Cuarx and J. I. Conny. Demy 12mo, cloth, 4s.; half- — 
bound, 4s. 6d. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for Treats 
Crank tnd J. I. Cossrx. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
-bound, 3s, 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation, con 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Tresie Part Onty. 
Demy 24mo, cloth, ls. 4d. ; gilt edges, 1s. 8d. 


Tue CoNTINUATION OF THE Union Tune Book FoR ALL THE 
4 ABOVE EDITIONS CAN BE HAD SEPARATE. 


THE UNION HARMONIST, large 4to: a Selection 
of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and dard Pieces, Anthems, 
&c., with the Words ; suitable for use in Sunday Schools, Congregations, 
and Musical Societics. Arranged for the Ors and Pianoforte, by 
Tomas Crarx. Cloth, 10s.; neatly half-bound, calf, 11s. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE UNION HARMONIST : 
a Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, 
Anthems, &c. Arranged by Tromas Ciarx. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-bound, 3s. 


tions and Sunday Schools. Arranged for Four Voices, by J. I, Conpmr, 
Stitched, price 3d.; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 2d. Treble only, ld. . 


PSALMS, AND OTHER PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 


erranged for Chanting With Hints on Chanting. Price 4d., stitched ; 
oth, 6d. 


CHANTS AND PSALMS, as above, Music and bid ct 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC, as an Intro- 
duction to Tus Union Tune Boox. With numerous Exercises, 
Musical Tables, &c. Limp cloth, price 8d. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 
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Published) Monthly, price ONE PENNY, Ilnstratea, 


THE, 


A Collection of Scripture Illustrations, for the ase of Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Students, 


‘THE COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


- Science and literature alike do homage to revelation, and we have only 
to walk amid the varied fields of inquiry to find illustrations scattered 
around us ‘on every hand. Most Sunday School teachers have met with 
some facts and incidents with which they were much pleased at the tima, 
but in many cases all recollection has been lost of the source from whence 
they were derived. It is one ween: ent et to know that exhaustless 
supplies exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for use, 
Hence it will be the aim of the work to glean from the various sources 
opening around us such information as may tend in any way to illustrate 
or elucidate the Scriptures, by reference to Oriental Customs, Natural 
History, Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, Idolatrous 
Usages, Anecdotes, and Biblical criticism. ~~ at 
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speci 1© Bible s nt. rich anc will fim 
their account in it.’’— British Standard, 

‘+ It is every way adapted to aid teachers and Bible students, and we therefore ‘give it 
a most cordial recommendation.” — Christian World. 

**The Brettcat isa remarkably and useful work, intended for 
the use more especially of Sunday School teachers, and which we can pronounce — 
a perfect Thesaurts of thevlogical literature and Biblical anecdote. Its 
both pictoriai and letterpress, of Easiern customs, are not the least attractive feature 
the work.” — Scottish Press. 
“Soeripture texts ure illustrated by references to Eastern customs, and by instances 
from real life; so that a large mass of varied ond instructive information is placed before 
the r-ader.”—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. | 

** The Braricax Treasury is one of the most useful and interesting of the Union's — 
publications, containing Scripture illustrations from every variety of seurce, which it 
most serviceable to bring together in this cheap manual form." —Nonconformist. 

ty student. It is a perfect repertory of theological lore, Scripture illustration, — 

and pointed anecdote. It is tastefully ot ie. and embellished with some bewutiful 
engravings.” —Peterhead Sentinel. | 
is full of telling anecdotes, and pertinent 
elucidations of Several woodcuts to the value of this interesting volume.” 
— Freeman. | 

“The Brettcat Taeasvuxy is admirably adapted to ‘help teachers to Scriptare Mlas 
trations, textaal and pictorial, at one Wesleyan Times. | 


Sunday School teachers, make this work your own ; study its contents; 
circulate it freely; and enrich its pages, either by the results of your 
reading or the incidents of your experience. | 

Christian pos we ask your sympathy in this additional effort 
those who so y with you. 
_ Volumes for 1860, 1861,‘and 1862, neatly bound, 1s. 8d. each. Cloth 
Cases for binding Volumes, 6d. each. | 
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Visit to Cenbp. 


. VERYBODY said that Tenby was very pretty 
—that is, a ae whom we knew, and who 
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Vg aa so to Tenby we went. Indeed, year after 
LE year, having visited nearly all the sea-side 
4 = places within anything like easy access from 
my London, it had become a matter of some anxiety 

Ne noe a ir: and of frequent discussion in the little sacred 
“~~ circle of home as to where we should next spend 

our brief summer holiday. At the close of a 
XX day’s journey by railway from Paddington to 
a Narberth Road Station, which we need not de- 
a scribe, we found ourselves seated on the top of 
a queer-looking, short-bodied omnibus, with 
four rough, but, as we soon found, strong-limbed and fleet- 
footed horses 1n front. These, urged forward by the sharp and 
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almost incessant cries of the driver, who put them to a smart 
gallop down the hilly roads, so as to aid them, by the impetus 
thus gained, up the next ascent, brought us, none too soon 
for our desires, to the inn at Tenby. Our impressions as we 
rattled along the street and pulled up at its door were cer. 
tainly confirmatory of the good opinion our friends had ex. 
pressed beforehand, and though night was fast settling down 
upon the beautiful bay spread out before us, enough of twi- 
light remained to assure us, that the long and tedious journey 
would be forgotten on the morrow, when a night’s rest should 
have put us to rights again, and we be at liberty leisurely to 
carry out our contemplated plans. 

Oh the luxury of leisure! nobody understands it better, 
I suppose, than the man of business, who finds himself for 
a while emancipated from the toils and trammels of inces- 
sant and arduous avocations, who gets for a time out of 
his usual rut, with the determination that he will not let 
even a thought of the wlirr and whirl of -his usual existence 
disturb him. Of course, when we are voungsters we like to 
shoulder a knapsack, trudge for miles across .country, climb 
hills, and visit many places for the purpose of saying that 
we have done so. Well, every one to his liking; we used to 
do this, but fancy we are wiser now, and so prefer to settle 
down as long as we can where earth is beautiful, skies sunny, 
the breezes invigorating, and where, above all, we can, if we 
please, be left to ourselves, with the sense that our world is 
away from us, and only God and his handiwork near. 

We were fortunate in procuring lodgings near the point of 
the promentory on which the town is placed, so that from our 
windows on the one side could be seen the little pier and fleet 
of fishing-boats.at anchor, and beyond these the wide bay of 
Carmarthen, with its wooded slopes immediately beneath the 
town, its far-reaching curve stretching away for miles, the 
outline of its shore broken with huge cliffs, and indented with 
many smaller bays. On the other side a little terraced garden, 


~ gay with flowers, sloped down to the sands, and against the 
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low wall by which it was bounded, the sea, when in, just spent 


its highest wave. Immediately in front St. Catherine’s Rock, 


an island at high water, reared its picturesque and rugged 
outline, with the remains of a ruinous chapel on its summit, 
and a few sheep grazing on its steep and, in many places, 
almost precipitous sides. Beyond this two islands of larger 
dimensions, Caldy and St. Margaret’s, are plainly visible in 
the distance, while to the left, dividing the two bays, over 
which we thus look from the back and front of our dwelling, 
rises a huge limestone hill, surrounded by the ruins of the 
castle, the tower and gateway of which are still comparatively 
perfect, though it is said that some of the yet remaining parts 
are at least 700 years old. As if to bring the old and new 
into striking contrast, in close proximity to the old gateway 
stands the modern school-house, and the schoolmaster could 
be seen marshalling his boys where the armed knight and 


warrior had once assembled, and on the Sabbath day the 


strains of the morning and evening hymn were heard by us 
from the open windows of the room, where once the noise of 
revelry and shout of war were familiar sounds. 

If you will look, reader, at the two engravings by which 
this paper is so beautifully illustrated, you will be able to 
form for yourself some idea of the views thus briefly described ; 
over the bay shown in the first, though not from the point of 
sight from which the sketch has been taken, we looked out, 
and in the other direction, right opposite the picturesque rock, 
with the engraving of which this short paper closes, our 
windows opened. At high water the waves could be seen 
dashing against its sides or rushing impetuously through the 
caverns by which it is pierced; or when the waters were out, 
we could amuse ourselves at our ease, watching the groups of 
visitors who climbed the rugged path leading to its summit, 
or, hammers and baskets in hand, sought in its recesses for 
those beauteous forms of marine animal and vegetable life in 
which good Mr. Gosse, in his pleasant book on the wonders of 


this place, delights to dwell. 
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- sands, our view was terminated by a huge cliff. We askeda 
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Tenby is a very old town, and has at one time been strongly 
fortified. Its walls remain entire for a considerable distance, 
strengthened with bastions, and pierced with time-worn gate. 
ways. They evidently at one time extended from the ruined 


_ battlements on the beach, near the centre of the present High 


Street, in one direction, to the square turreted erection which 
looks down from the summit of the rocks on the south cliff in 
the other. | 

The necessary limits allotted to us, and the patience, pro- 
bably, of our readers, prohibit any lengthened description of 
the many pleasant spots with which the neighbourhood 
abounds, so we will content ourselves with the record of our 
visits to two widely different but equally beautiful scenes. 

Everybody feels his curiosity and spirit of enterprise excited 
when either nature or art has placed a barrier which seems to 
say beyond this you may not go. Looking across the south 


chatty boatman its name. ‘‘ Proud Giltar.”” ‘‘ And what is 
there beyond?” ‘‘Lidstep Bay and the Caverns.” As this 
information was accompanied by a hint that it was a beautiful — 
day for a sail, our little party decided upon an exploring voyage 
in the direction indicated. Scudding pleasantly before a light 
breeze, we soon passed Giltar, and then the coast became 
exceedingly picturesque, fantastically-shaped crags, little m- 
lets, and rocky caves appearing to our delighted eyes like a 
moving panorama, as we sped along. ‘‘ Look out, now, sit, 
and you will see the great bear;”’ and there, in the opening 
of a chasm in the face of the cliff lay a most excellent image, 
wrought by the hand of nature’s God, of the face of a colossal — 
bear, as if the beast were crouching in the cave, and resting 
with his huge nose upon the water’s edge, the pointed ears, 
the nose, the eyes, the muzzle, all clearly defined. On pulling 
in to get a nearer view, we found the mimic head to be some 
ten to fifteen feet in height, and to consist of a mass of rock 
lying at the entrance of the cavern, which had been worn into 
this strange shape by the constant action of the water. 
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Passing on again, we came to a succession of arches, 
caves, and chambers, in the rocks, which here consist of 
strata of grey limestone, in many places placed almost per- 
pendicularly. These fall away as we come to Lidstep Bay, 
with its shingly beach, again shut in by another jutting head- 
land, and again succeeded by rugged and precipitous rocks, 
assuming forms of beauty and of grandeur, sometimes 
strangely grotesque, and not unfrequently bearing a wonder- 
ful resemblance to turreted castles or huge cathedral piles. 
How impressive is the stillness that prevails, broken only by 
the tidal wave as it dashes against these everlasting barriers, 
or by the cry of the sea-birds, who alone inhabit these soli- 
tudes, sitting in hundreds on the sides of the cliffs, or wheel- 
ing about in the air above our heads! With some regret we 
turned us on our homeward way, and, as the breeze had fallen, 
slowly reviewed the whole, as the stalwart boatman laboured 
at the oars; and the shadows of evening darkened, till the 
stars came out, one by one, reminding us of Him who bids us 
‘lift up our eyes on high, and behold who hath created 
these things, that bringeth out their host by number: he 


calleth them all by names by the greatness of his might, for 


that he is strong in power ; not one faileth.” 

Another day was devoted to a walk. Fairly afoot, we 
sauntered on, turning aside to look at the ruins of the old 
house of Scotsborough, merely the picturesque remains of 


an ancient dwelling, consisting now of crumbling walls, | 


held together by the ivy which has entwined itself about 
them. It contained evidently many small rooms, and seems 
to have been erected at a time when men found it neces- 
sary to secure themselves and their property against rude 
and lawless attacks from without; when might was right, 
and men had often to hold their own with a strong hand. 


Then on again we passed a watermill, with the cattle 


standing in the shallow mill-pool, lazily brushing the flies 
from their sides with their swinging tails, and lifting their 
heads to gaze at us as we pass along. The sultry day 
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had been overcast with clouds, and presently the heavy drops 
warned us of the quickly coming shower. The nearest shelter 
proved to be a farm-house kitchen, where a sturdy maid was 
shelling beans. The enormous quantity thus preparing, led 
us into a talk with an ancient dame, who appeared at the 
door-way of an inner room, explaining that some thirty men 
and maids about the farm had to be daily provided for. She 
kindly invited us within while the rain continued, and made 
us partake, not unwillingly, of her home-brewed, explaining 
to us the mystery of a Pembrokeshire fire, which being built 
up, not with coals, but with oblong fire-balls, made of coal 
dust and some peculiar clay found in the district, burns with 
a clean, bright, smokeless face, marvellously pleasant to see. 
We were told that in some old houses these fires, being made 
up daily and drawn together at nights, continue burning 
without the trouble of rekindling for years. | 

As soon as the storm had passed, thanking our kind hostess 
of the hour for her hospitality, and following her directions, 
we succeeded, though not without some little difficulty, in 
finding the village church of Gumfreston, hidden from view, 


though not a stone’s throw from the road-side, by the trees’ 


surrounding it. Standing in a dell, and approached by a 
wooded lane, this little sanctuary is indeed a curiosity, un- 
doubtedly as old as the twelfth century, small, low-roofed, 
and gloomy in its interior. We were shown some relics—the 
basin for holy water, built in the wall, and an old bronze 
bell, memorials of a time prior to the Reformation, for this 
bell was once used as the sancte bell, and is so called be- 
cause it was rung when the priest came to those words in 
the mass, ‘‘Sancte, sancte, Deus Sabbaoth,” that all persons who 
were absent, as well as the congregation, might fall on their 
knees in reverence of the holy office which was then going on 
in the church. Looking at these things, and remembering 
the old days of Popish superstition, a sense of gratitude 
comes over us when we think that the darkness is past, and 
the true ight now shines. 
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Passing out again by the path through the churehyard, which 
even in this solitary spot is full of grave-stones, lying or stand- 
t ing in all directions, and at varying degrees of inclination, we ie 
feel that we are brought into the company of the dead of seven De sil 
centuries, and need to have our attention drawn to three small 
pools lying close together at our feet, separated each from its 
neighbour by but a marge of a few inches of earth. They are 
found, on examination, to contain water of very different «uali- 
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ties; the highest pure spring water, the second a chalybeate, 
exactly similar in its chemical properties to one at Tunbridge 
Wells, the third, with foot-worn steps leading down to it, 
showing that it has been held in some reputation in times past 
for its medicinal powers, though now deserted and neglected ; 
and thus through the wicket-gate, by the lane, and home 
again to rest awhile, and look out with renewed interest on 
St. Catherine’s and its explorers. 
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house there is a cupboard with a skeleton in it,” meaning 
thereby that in every household there is some unhappy 
circumstance, some source of misery and anxiety, often 
ca concealed from the. observation of friends, but 
abies haunts and frets those who are aware of its existence. 
This is as true of individuals.as of families; and it i 


child without a crook in their lot, some duf— which mary 
their happiness, some dead fly that causeth their ointment 
to. send forth a stinking savour. 


aeeieli over a large extent of country which is all te 
‘property of a wealthy nobleman, whose mansion I can just 
see in. the distance through the trees. Yonder noble avenue 
_ of elms skirts ‘a road, nearly two miles in length, which leads 
to a massive triumphal arch, forming the entrance to a park, 
several miles in circumference, well stocked with deer, and 
| of Ste scenery. 


«* Prom the lodge close by, a side path conducts to the flower 


ete kitchen gardens, laid out with admirable taste, stocked 


oavith a profusion of the choicest plants, and under the car 
‘of a large staff of gardeners, presenting a scene of loveliness 
visitors from all the country round. 
» The house is most elegantly furnished, and on the walls at® 
choice collection of valuable in 
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SITTING ON A STILE. 


ans here. are possessions: which must minister rm the 
happiness and enjoyment of their owner, and few visit the place 
without extolling it, as embodying all that heart could wish of 
earthly good ; 5ué to the noble. proprietor it yields no delight : 
he is an invalid, with health so delicate that-he is obliged to a 
reside in the sunny south beneath the clearer skies and 
m milder air of Italy; and though he longs to return to this = 
the place of his birth, and keeps the establishment up in 
the hope each year of coming back, ten long years have — 
"Not Jong’ kines. a: dade: 
position would lead a casual observer to conclude that her lot 
was one particularly pleasant and desirable, dué her only son 
having robbed his employers to a large amount, was detected, 
tried, and sentenced for a long term of penal servitude, which — 
he is now undergoing, and the heart of the anxious mother 
recently, and was. generally supposed to have left a large — 
fortune to his family; éu¢ when his affairs were examined, — 
it appeared that he was insolvent, and documents were found 
proving that for years past a profligate son, under the threat 
of committing forgery and other crimes, had induced his 
father to give him large sums of money, which he recklessly — 
wasted; and there is no doubt this secret sorrow preyed upon 
his parent's mind, and brought him prematurely. Aa: She 
_ grave. 
Laura L—— is a young Iady of great personal sttrhations a 
in soviety a very agreeable social companion, and usefully 
engaged in several works of benevolence; da¢ at home she — 
is subject to. the persecution of a godless father, who scoffs at 
her piety, and embitters her life by his Opell. 
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able to tell by their own experience whether it is not so, that 
this little word éut is, at least in some one direction, a barrier 
to their happiness. 

And a very wise and excellent arrangement of our heavenly 
Father’s it is that it should be so. 

If we had no trial and trouble here, our aspirations after 
everlasting rest would be less earnest ; we should say with Job, 
“‘T shall die in my nest ;’’ du¢ God kindly places in it some 
thorns, which prevent our getting rest anywhere except on the 
outside of it, by trusting alone in him and his word. 

It does not become you, my reader, to despond and be east 
down because of the troubles that befall you. They are part 
of the discipline which God appoints to every one. 


“Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall ;”’ 


and there is no ground upon which you can claim to be 
exempted; for ‘man is born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward.” Be brave: open the cupboard door, and look at 
the skeleton. 


Perhaps at first the sight may startle you, and you may 


shrink from making what you fear will prove an unpleasant 


and distasteful investigation. But look again. Troubles often 
become less by being understood; and when you have 
examined the skeleton which now frets and haunts you, you 
may, nay, if you ask God’s help in the study, you will, see“in 
it much to call forth expressions of love and gratitude to him, 
and with the Psalmist you may-say, ‘‘ Before I was afflicted 
I went astray, but now have I kept thy word.” 

Whatever the but in your experience may be, remember 
that God has sent it, and sent it in love to you. 

“Tt is good for aman that he bear the yoke in his youth,” 
and you will never know in this world how salutary and pro- 
fitable have been the influences and checks of some but, which 
perhaps you have regarded as an unmitigated calamity. 

Probably some who read, in the flush and pride of youth- 
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and that will save him abundance of other labour.—JDishop Patrick. 
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ful vigour may say, ‘“‘I have no but: nothing troubles. 


me. 

You have no trouble? then I tremble for you. A worse 
position than yours I can scarcely imagine. ‘* Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.’’ Then if you are neither chastened nor scourged, 
there is but one alternative, you are none of his. 

Regarded in this aspect, all sorrows are but ‘ blessings in 
disguise,’ to be accepted as evidence of a Father’s love, and: 
our desire should be, not that the dut in our life’s history 
might be taken away, rather that it should be sanctified, and 
made the means of bringing us into closer communion with 
the loving Saviour, who was ‘fa man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,” and can therefore fully sympathise in 
all that distresses us, and by his grace will help us to bear 
whatever cross we are called upon to carry. | 


There are briars besetting every path, 
That call for patient care ; 
There is a cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need for prayer ; 
3ut the lowly heart that leans on Theo’ 
Is happy anywhere.” 


Groopness or Hrart.—There was a great master among the Jews who 
bade his scholars consider and tell him what was the best way wherein 
aman should always keep. One came and said that there was nothing 
better than a good eye, which means in their language a liberal and 
contented mind; another said a good companion was the best thing in the 
world ; a third said a good neighbour was the best thing he could desire ; and 
a fourth preferred a man that could foresee things to come, that is, 
a wise person. But at last came in one Eleazar, and he said a good heart 
was better than them all. True, said the master ; thou hast comprehended 
in two words all that the rest have said; for he that hath a good heart 
will be both contented, and a good companion, and a good neighbour, and 
will easily see what is fit to be done by him. Let every man then seriously 
labour to find in himself a sincerity and uprightness of heart at all times, 
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as He Clever ? 


OR, 


THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


CHAPTER VII.—TALENTS 
Pah In a very few days Aunt Lucy was quite at home, and 
| 


initiated into all the “ins and outs” of the house and its 
inhabitants. Etta had ceased to be afraid of lectures, and 


° | thought she should get on very well, even if Aunt Lucy made 
a Illingham her permanent home; though, to be sure, there 


ee _ fwere one or two points upon which they were by no means 
agreed. 

: | Aunt Lucy had not been long at Dlingham before it was 
ae confided to her, as a great secret, that Ned was trying for the 
ae | English essay prize. Mr. Graham was on no account to be 
a Ni told, as it was intended as a surprise to him. Ned himself 

it said but little about it, and that little always in deprecation of 
| 4 the idea of his success; but it was nevertheless easy to see that 
hk his heart was set on it, and that failure would be a very great 
disappointment to him. 

And really he was so diligently intent upon his Rola 
History, that Aunt Lucy was almost disposed to feel with 
Etta, that no one could be more deserving of the prize. It 
seemed to be his one thought. _ 

But sure I sha’n’t get it,’’ he one day, when 
he was alone with Aunt Eancy , and had, as usual, been talking 
over the subject with her. ‘I’m sure I sha’n’t; and Etta 
will be so disappointed.” 

“No doubt she will; but then I suppose Rachel Hardy will 
be disappointed if Alfred does not get it ; and each of the sisters 


of all the other unsuccessful ones’ will be disappointed if her 
brother fails.” 
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‘“T don’t think Rachel would care as much as Etta,” 
answered Ned; ‘‘at least, she wouldn’t think it was Alfred’s 
fault if he didn’ t get it; but, you see, I never have got 
anything yet, and Etta doomn't like it.”’ 

‘‘ But is is wise enough to know that pen are not 
everything. People may be very industrious and painstaking, 
—and yet never gain any; while others gain them without half 


, the labour and trouble.”’ 


‘‘ Tt isn’t fair,’ said Ned, after a pause. 
‘‘Come, Ned, you are not fair,’ rejoined his aunt. ‘* How 
is Mr. Ridley, or Mr. Anybody, to tell which of you has exerted 
himself most? All he has to judge by is the result; and 
accordingly he gives the prize to the best result. The 
machinery which brought it about is out of sight, so he 
cannot be expected to take it into the account.” | 

Still Ned could not help thinking it seemed hard and unjust. 

‘‘ But, Ned, look at it like a philosopher; or rather,” said 
Aunt Lucy, checking herself, ‘like a Christian. It is a much 
better thing to feel one has done one’s best, made the most of 
the talent given us, than merely to know we have done better 
than our neighbours, who, perhaps, had less given them to 
work with than we.’ 

Ned made no answer to this speech, and Aunt Lucy thought 
it best to say no more just then. | 

The next morning, after breakfast, Etta was in the con- 
servatory, whither the prize rose-tree had now been moved, 
when Aunt Lucy joined her there. Etta was busily engaged 
in cutting off several of the buds, which were already beginning 
to show themselves. 

“Tt seems a great pity,” observed Aunt Lucy, who was no 
gardener; no show gardener, at least. 

‘The other blossoms will be all the finer,” answered Etta, 
pitying her ignorance. ‘It is what James does to all the 
show-plants.”’ 

Just then Ned passed, on his way to school; and the sight 
of him reminded Etta of something she had to say. 
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‘Qh, please, Aunt Lucy,”’ she began, ‘‘ you musn’t talk to 
Ned as you did yesterday or he'll give up trying; and the 
trouble 1 have had to make him!”’ 

“What, my dear?” asked Aunt Luey, rather pee 
‘‘ What mischief have I been doing ? 

‘‘I mean about the prize,”’ answered Etia. 

‘IT don’t think I said anything to make him give up trying 
for it; quite the contrary. I hope he will do his best, and 
I should be very glad indeed if he were to get it.” 

‘‘Tle must get it,” said Etta eagerly, ‘‘or he will be so 
disappointed, after all the trouble he has had.” 

‘‘T hope he may; but even if he does not he will have the 


satisfaction of knowing that he has done his best for it ; which 


was all he could 

‘‘'There’s not much good in it,”? said Etta rather discon- 
tentedly, ‘“‘if he’s to go on all his life doing his best and 
getting nothing by it.” 3 

This was not the first time, since she had een at Dlingham, 
that Aunt Lucy had heard such-like speeches from Etta; 
though she had hitherto allowed them to pass unnoticed. 


Now, however, she began to think, that, if unchecked, they 


would have a very bad effect upon Ned, not to mention Ktta 
herself; so she said, after a moment’s consideration, ‘‘ You 
don’t quite mean all you say, Etta, I think; do you? and it 
would be -better not to say such things, because Ned, if he 
heard them, might think you were in earnest.”’ 

‘‘Ned? oh! he always will take things so au pied de la lettre. 
But, Aunt Lucy, I don’t think I should ever talk at all if I 
waited till I was quite sure he would understand me; and 
really I don’t think it would matter if he thought I meant 
a little more than I do. It might stir him up a little. If he 
were like Alfred Hardy or Kemp, now £ 

‘Kemp? he is the idle boy, is he not?” 

‘“‘Tdle he may be, but he is very clever; he might do 
anything if he chose. I wish Ned were like him; im clever- 
ness, mean.’’ 
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‘‘You may be quite sure, dear, that he is better as he’is,”’ 
began Aunt Lucy; but Etta interrupted her, saying, ‘* He is 
very good, I that.”’ 

‘Well, is not that the best thing after all, Etta?” 

‘‘T should like to be proud of him,” replied Etta, answering 
beside the mark. ‘ It is so stupid to go every year to see the 
prizes given away, and always to see Alfred get them, or 
ixemp.”’ 

“TY think you look at prizes in a wrong light: they are 
the reward, not the object of exertion.” 

Etta looked puzzled. ‘‘I mean,’’ continued her aunt, ‘‘ the > 
o ject should be the doing one’s best; and then, you see, 
Etta, there need be no failure: everybody can do his best.” 


“But I wa it to be the best,”’ — Ktta. “I dowish 


I were a boy.’ 

‘Why, my dear? Do you think you would be happier 
than you are now if you were like Ned, for instance ?”’ 

“Not like Ned, no; but I should like to gain prizes: 
papa would be so pleased.” 

‘Very likely; but what then ? ”’ 

‘‘T would go to college, and take honours—come out 
wrangler; and then, oh, I would do something, instead of 
droning on here all my life! I would be something great.” 

“Well, Etta, supposing you could do all this, what then ? 
what would be the good of it ?”’ 

“ Aunt Lucy!’ exclaimed Etta, aghast. ‘ Don’t you think 
there is any good in learning, and—and all that?”’ 

‘Yes, great good,” said Aunt Lucy quietly: ‘‘ I only want 
to know what you think is the good.” 

‘Why, it must be rood, of course,’’ said Etta, not knowing 
quite what to answer. ‘One likes the feeling of it.”’ 

‘“ What makes you like the feeling of it?’’ asked her aunt 
arain. 

Etta busied herself again with her rose-tree. To tell the 
truth, she did not feel quite comfortable. She had always 


been accustomed to receive a certain sort of homage from her 
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friends, for her superior attainments; and now here was Aunt 
Lucy treating them as if they were of scarcely any account 
whatever. Etta was not vain of her knowledge; that is, she 
did not care to display it or to be praised for it; but it must be 
confessed that it gave her a sort of position in her own eyes, 
upon which she secretly prided herself a good deal. There was 
a comfortable sort of self-satisfaction; perhaps, also, a certain 
tendency quietly to compare herself with others, not always to 
the advantage of these others. 

_ Etta still hesitated for an answer; and Aunt Lucy, seeing 
that she did not know what to say, said, ‘‘ Shall I tell you what 
I think is the danger of talent and great attainments ?”’ 

‘Well, I suppose they might make people conceited,” said 
Etta slowly, as if she were considering. 

‘‘ Perhaps; and they might also incline people to set so high 
a value on them, as to think they atoned for neglect of other 
things.”’ 

‘‘ But knowledge would make up fora good deal,’’ said Etta 
half doubtfully. 

‘‘In the eyes of many people; but, Etta dear, we know 
there was One who put charity far above all knowledge, 
however great.” 

Again Etta was silent: Aunt Lucy’s was a new idea to 
her. 

‘‘But,”’ said she, think there is good im 

‘Yes, in its proper place. Talents were given us to be 
improved to the uttermost, not to be laid by and allowed to 
rust. I would have every one learn all he can: knowledge 
never comes amiss, and you will never hear any one regret 
having acquired it. Seize every opportunity of adding to 
your store, whether you see the present use for it or not. It 
will be sure to come in some day.” 

“That is just what I think,’ said Etta, a little reassured. 

‘But give it its proper value, Etta; don’t rate it above 
what it deserves, or above other things of infinitely greater 
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price; and, moreover, remember it is a talent to be accounted 
for rather than a profession to be proud of.” 

Another pause; then Etta said rather perversely, “I 
don’t like stupid people, and I never shall. Rachel Hardy, 
now, I dare say she is very good, but she is enough to send 
one to sleep.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps ; but if she has made the most of those talents 
which have been given her, to my mind she is much more to 
be respected than Kemp, however clever he may be.”’ 

‘Respected, but not liked,” persisted Etta; ‘‘ and besides, 
if Ned were clever, he need not be like Kemp. Alfred 
is clever and industrious too; and he is not conceited either. 


Ned might be the same.”’ 


‘No doubt he might; but lie might not; and, as Ned 
is not particularly clever, would it not be wiser, instead of 
lamenting this, to reflect that he is at least spared some 
temptations ? Depend upon it, Etta, if great talent had 
been good for him, it would have been given him. You 
cannot tell; it might have induced him to be idle or con- 
ceited, and might have led him into many dangers, which 
he may now happily escape. It need not, of course; but 
when a thing we very much desire is withheld from us, 
instead of regretting it as a pleasure denied, it were surely 
wiser and more trustful to look upon it, as in some way we 
cannot understand, a temptation spared. Do you remember 
the German story of the mother who lost her child, and 
journeyed after the Angel of Death, to pray him to restore it ? 
When she found him at length, he showed her the future 
lives of her own child and of another; one was innocent 
and happy, and the other miserable and sinful. Ue would 
not tell her which was that of her own child; and the 
poor mother, fearing that it might be the latter, chose rather 
to lose it while she knew it was safe. Do you see what 
I mean?” Le 

“Yes,” said “Etta reluctantly, and feeling rather injured 
and aggrieved, 
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This conversation with Aunt Lucy had put her somewhat 
out of conceit with herself, and made her feel dissatisfied, 
Yet Aunt Lucy was very kind, and did not ‘lecture ;” it was 
impossible to help liking her, in spite of her having done 
more than any other person towards making Etta doubt 
whether she might not have set too high a value upon 
the knowledge which had heen with her of such paramount 
importance. Etta did not like the notion at all, so she tried 
to forget it as fast as she could. _Somchow or other, however, 
it would not be forgotten, but kept coming up in her 
mind just when it was least wanted. Mrs. Duval had never 
set the matter before her in this light. She had depreciated 
talent, but only to exalt industry and diligence; which, 
as Ktta was shrewd enough to see, was only or chiefly 
with the view of increasing the industry of her pupil. 

It really was very tiresome; do what dhe would, Etta 
could not help continually hearing the question, ‘‘ What 
is the good of it?’’ sounding in her ears, when she was 
intent on her reading and verse-making; and with it, came 
the, to her, disagreeable conviction that one person at least 
thought none the more highly of her for what she knew. 
Years after, Etta looked back to what Aunt Lucy had 
said, and in her heart thanked her for it; but now she 
thought as little about it as she possibly could. 


CRUELTY TO. ANIMats ~—Creclty to dumb animals is one of the distin- 
euishing vices of the lowest and basest of the people. Wherever it is found 
it is a certain mark of ignorance and meanness ; an intrinsic mark, which 
all the external advantages of wealth, splendour, and nobility cannot 
obliterate. It will consist neithcr with true learning nor true civility; 
and religion disclaims and detests it as an insult upon the majesty and the 

goodness of God, who, having made the instincts of brute beasts minister 
to the improvement of the mind, as well as to the convenience of the body, 
hath furnished us with a motive to mercy and compassion toward them 
very strong and powerful, but too refined to have any influence on the 
illiterate or irreligious.—Jones of Nayland. 
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Che Great Wen of the Past. 


WYCLIFFE, 


Tre name of John De Wycliffe has for ages been associated 
with the religious struggle which England has at different 
times maintained against the Church of Rome; and as 
Wycliffe was the most noted of the early reformers, he is 
cvenerally called the Morning Star of the Reformation.”’ 

He was born in 1324, at a time when the nominees of 
Rome filled every office of wealth and influence both in Church 
and State; and so bold had its encroaching spirit become that 
the liberties and honours of England were made completely 
subservient to the interests of the Papacy. 

In the former century the Roman Pontiff had so frightened 
the weak and wicked King John, that he had yielded up his 
crown to the Pope’s legate, and, on receiving it again, had 
promised to pay a thousand marks yearly, as an acknowledg- 
ment that he held his dominions as the vassal of the Pope. 
Not only had succeeding popes demanded the promised 
payment, but they had filled every important vacancy with 
persons whose influence was always exerted in favour of 
Jtome. 

Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, Augustines, swarmed 
through the country, and though these monastic orders were 
bitterly opposed to each other they united in impoverishing 
England. Increase of riches brought an merease of wicked- 
ness. Superstition, profligacy, and selfishness were the 
characteristics of the clergy, who maintained their influence 
over the people by keeping them in ignorance of the truth, 
and by encouraging them in sin. The art of printing had not 


yet begun to dissipate the darkness which had so long clouded 


the human mind; the few good men who had raised their 
voiees against Romish error had been silenced, and Papal 
dominion was in its glory. 
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Under these circumstances Wycliffe began his career. We 
know nothing of his early life, but at the age of sixteen he 
commenced his studies at Oxford, where he greatly distin. 
guished himself in all those branches of knowledge which, 
according to the standard of the times, made him an 
eminently learned man. The Church had long forbidden any 
appeal to the Bible, and when any were found studying the 

sacred book, they were treated with contempt; but the mind 
of Wyclifie longed for truth, and he soon discovered that the 
Dible alone could guide him aright. 

In 1349 a fearful pestilence which had devastated the 
whole of Europe visited England, and Wycliffe, believing 
that an offended God had sent this scourge to punish the sins 
of the nation, and as an intimation that the end of the world 
was very near, wrote a book called ‘“‘ The Last Age of the 
Yhurch.” He traced the wickedness of princes and people to 
the teaching and character of the priests, and declared that 
great and fearful troubles were coming on the Church and the 
world in consequence. 

For more than a century a body of friars under the name 
of Mendicants had been established in England. ' These men 
avowed poverty, professed to depend upon alms, and declared 


i! y themselves the special favourites of Heaven. They beset the 
we dying beds of the wealthy, and, by holding out to them false 
on be hopes of pardon, they extorted secret bequests on which they 
lived luxuriously. Against this body Wycliffe raised his 
ae powerful voice, calling them the pests of socicty, the enemies 
oe i of religion, the curse of the Church, and the patrons and pro- 


moters of every crime. He was encouraged in his attack by 
the primate, the University of Oxford, and probably by 
Edward III.; but the Mendicants had the support of the 


~ 
= 


: Pope, who knew too well how much the Papacy had gained 

by this order. 

oh The tribute of a thousand marks yearly which John had 

i ' ‘consented to pay had for thirty-three years been evaded, but 
1 in 1365 Pope Urban Y. claimed the whole amount then due. 
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Edward III. laid the matter before Parliament, which 
unanimously declared that if the demand were persisted in, 
it should be opposed with the whole power of the nation. 
The Papal party argued that as the King of England had 
violated the conditions on which he held the kingdom, he 
must have forfeited the sovereignty. Wycliffe opposed the 
Pontiff’s claim; maintained that the sovereign was supreme 
in ecclesiastical matters as well as in civil, and that the Pope’s 
influence should be limited to his spiritual functions. He 


further argued that such a contract as John had made was 


inconsistent both with reason and honesty. 
The ability and fearlessness which Wycliffe had manifested 
raised for him many influential friends; Archbishop Islip 


made him Warden of Canterbury Hall, the University made 


him Professor of Theology, Doctor of Divinity, and Master of 
Baliol College; John of Gaunt, and Lord Perey Lord Marshal 
of England, declared themselves favourable to him, and 
Edward III. made him his private chaplain. As a further 
proof of his success, Parliament determined that no student 
should join the Mendicants till he was eighteen years old, and 
that no document likely to injure the national seminaries 
should be received from the Pope. 

When the encroachments of the Pontiff had beceme in- 
tolerable an embassy was sent to Gregory XI. This im- 
portant business was committed to seven persons, the first 
commissioner being the Bishop of Bangor, and the second 
John De Wycliffe. During his absence Edward III. con- 
ferred on him the rectory of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, as 
well as a prebendal stall in the collegiate church of Westbury, 
in the diocese of Worcester. 

Signs of favour like these led the Church of Rome to 
attempt to check the progress of the Reformer. Courtney, 


‘Bishop of London, Wycliffe’s avowed enemy, summoned him 


to appear at St. Paul’s before a Convocation, to answer the 


charge of holding heretical doctrines. When he arrived the 


building was so crowded that it was difficult to gain 
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admittance, although he was attended by the celebrated 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and by the Lord Marshal 
of England. Courtney was so little pleased with the atten. 
tion Wycliffe received from these influential nobles, that he 
assured Lord Perey that if he had known beforehand what 
‘‘masteries ’’ he would have kept in the church his entrance 
should have been prevented. Gaunt shall 
keep such masteries here though you say nay.’’ Courtney 
said Wycliffe had come to be tried; Percy maintained that he 
had only come as a Doctor of Divinity to give his opinion. 
Percy also insisted that the Doctor should sit, while Courtney 
angrily said, Ile must and shall stand.’ John of Gaunt 
said Percy was right, and he assured the Bishop that he 
would bring down the arrogance of the prelates. The Bishop 
told him to do his worst, and the Duke threatened to “ pluck 


the Bishop by the hair out of the church.’’ The populace 
took the side of the Bishop, and fearing the nobles intended to. 


harm him, they compelled them to make a hasty flight. 


After a few months of quiet, the Reformer was summoned 


to appear at Lambeth, to answer “for propagating certain) 
detestable and erroneous notions.” Edward I]. was now! 
dead and Gaunt had lost his power, but the populace had 
begun to regard Wycliffe as a true friend both of the Church 
and nation, and the King’s mother openly declared herself on 
Wycliffe’s side. Under such circumstances the dignitaries of 
the Chureh ‘‘ became soft as oil in their speech,’’ and merely 
warned him to avoid such doctrines in future. 

For the next three years Wycliffe was left undisturbed, and 
he employed the time in diligently spreading the truths, 
which had so much influence on his own heart and life. 


Before this time much of his influence had been gained by the 


stand which he had taken against the temporal claims of the 
Pope, but he now more especially wrote on the sins and 
doctrinal errors of the Church. Finding that the Seriptures 
were to him the only certain guide, he determined that his 


countrymen should be able to read the word of God in them 
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own tongue, and accordingly he translated the Bible out of 
Latin into the English language. A band of men rallied 
round him and assisted him in this great work, and the result 
was that the sacred book was rapidly transcribed and dili- 
vently circulated. The following specimens will give an idea 
of the state of the English language at that time:—‘‘ This 
Moisis ledde hem out, and dide woundris and signes in the 
lond of Egipte, and in the Reed See, and in Desert, fourti 
cheeris (Acts vi. 36). He hath fulfillid hungry men with 


goodis, and he has left riche men voide”’ (Luke i. 53). 


The translation of the Bible: was Wycliffe’s great work ; 
every following translation has been influenced by his, and 
even our authorized version ‘‘was hammered on Wycliffe’s 
anvil.”? To spread abroad his views of truth he formed a 
band of ‘* poor priests,’”? who went about instructing the poor 


in the truths of the Gospel. So great was his success that his 


enemies asserted that every other’ man in the kingdom was a 


disciple of Wycliffe. 

In his writings, which are very numerous, there are 
abundant proofs that truth gradually developed itself to his 
view, and that on some points of doctrine he remained in 
error till his death ; but the depravity of man, the atonement 
of Christ, and all the essentials.of religion he clearly held and 
diligently propagated. During the latter part of his life his 
enemies gathered courage and succeeded in depriving him of 
some of his offices. A few months before his death the Pope 
summoned him to Rome; but a paralytic stroke had already 
warned him that his end was near, and he therefore wrote to 
the Pope, telling him that God had rendered him unable to 
visit Rome, but that if necessary he was willing to die for the 
truth. On 29th December, 1384, another stroke deprived 
him of speech and motion, and, after lingering for two days, 
‘‘he entered into rest.” 

He was buried in the church of Lutterworth, and there his 
corpse rested for forty years; but, as the vengeance of his 
enemies could not satisfy itself during his life, they ordered 
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5 
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his dead body to be exhumed arid burnt. This was done, [i 
and his ashes were cast into a little stream called the Swift 3 
‘‘which conveyed them into the Avon, the Avon into the 
4 Severn, the Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main 
ie ocean. And thus the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his 
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doctrine which now is dispersed all the world over.” 


Hright Spots. 


Tire night was very dark. A thick cloud covered the earth 
like a pall, enveloping alike the meanest and noblest habi- 
tations. As I rose, in imagination, above the world, and 
strove vainly to pierce the all-pervading gloom, the words of 
Scripture rang in my ears, ‘‘ Darkness shall cover the earth, ig 
and gross darkness the people.” 

There was something awful to me in this dull heavy Fe 
blackness; it seemed as if I hovered above a doomed world 
from which all hope of mercy was excluded. As I approached 
the earth, however, until I could distinguish its inhabitants, I 
saw no signs of terror or apprehension. ‘They appeared quite 
unconscious of the cloud which hung over them, and pursued 
their various avocations with their usual indifference to all but 
their immediate business or gratification. 

Though late, the streets were thronged with vehicles and 

people, the shops brilliantly lighted and driving a brisk trade, 
theatres and cdncert rooms crowded with thousands of pleasure 
seekers, and many private houses radiant with light and 
thronged with gay company. 

The thoughtless merriment and bustle of the town contrasted 

Ht painfully, in my mind, with the dark cloud hanging over 

Pe tt it like a relentless doom, and as I rose again until these scenes 


‘abies 


if 


faded from my view, I felt as if I were leaving a lost world. 
Then, 


for the first time, I discovered that the cloud was 
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& not utterly impenetrable, for, although the brightest lights 
a were soon eclipsed, and the most brilliant scenes were entirely 
hid, the moment I entered the cloud, there were certain bright 
spots, unobserved in the glare of the earth, which pierced tho 
darkness and gleamed as steadily and brightly as the stars. 
As I rose higher and could command a wider range, these 
‘spots appeared more numerous, though not less bright, for 
distance and darkness appeared powerless to diminish their 
lustre. Curious to discover their nature, I directed my course 
to a small one that shone beneath me. I soon found myself 
on the summit of a large mansion situated in a fashionable 
quarter of the town, and filled with distinguished visitors. As 
my eye roved through the magnificent saloons, I recognised 
many not unknown to fame, and some of high rank and 
great importance ; nevertheless, among the glittering throng I 
failed to discover the pure white lhght which had guided 
me from the cloud. I turned to the servants’ hall, where 
a number of domestics of both sexes were chatting and laugh- 
ing round a well filled board; but was equally unsuccessful, 
I wandered through many large, grand, deserted rooms in 
vain: higher I rose, until I reached the attics set apart for the 
inferior servants ; cold, bare, comfortless they looked, contrast- 
ing strangely with the rich luxury below. In the poorest and 
meanest of these rooms, sitting on a broken chair, beside 
a small table on which a tallow candle fiared, 1 found a 
shabby little kitchen maid; she looked very ill, very. ugly, 
very lonely; yet over her burnt that bright celestial light 
which had lured me to the earth; in her hand she held an old 
worn Bible, and as she read she wept. 

A holy place that little room became, and grander, in my eyes, 
than the magnificent mansion with all its wealth and pomp 
and luxury, for it enclosed one of the Lord’s children around 
whom angel hosts held loving guard. As I again rose above 
the earth, the light from that little room burnt brighter 
and brighter, while all the other glory of the house faded 


away. 
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4 I was next attracted by a large and brilliant luminary, 
or rather, cluster of bright spots, which lovingly joined their 
it 7 lustre in one common radiance. The pursuit of this led me to Py 
4 i 4 a far different neighbourhood. A low, dark locality, with nar. 
a a row lanes and squalid houses, with foul smells and flaring gin = 
| ' ip palaces: here every sense was alike assaulted and disgusted; a 
Aa ‘- yet from the midst shone the radiant stars, and I thought a 
i that my Lord himself would have chosen such a scene in 
aa | N search of those sick who need a physician. ‘I found myself s 
aa ee in a little meeting-house, where a number of poorly clad and 
miserable looking people had assembled. On a platform 
ot at one end stood several gentlemen, around whom the light fy 
Pe burned with a steady flame; their countenances expressed ne 
i that perfect peace and repose of spirit which the Prince of a 
| i Peace alone can give. They were engaged in teaching the truth e 
id as it is in Jesus, and imploring their poor hearers to seek the ey 
ih Ef kingdom of God. From time to time one offered up an earnest a 
prayer, and occasionally all joined ina hymn. Hereand there 
ie » in the assembly I saw a dawning gleam of the same light that [@ 
“4 Wie surrounded them, and felt assured that their labours would be ee 
blessed, and that there would be joy in heaven over some 
at i. repenting souls among their hearers. I visited another star | 
not far off, where I found a teacher instructing a few ragged 
children in a little school. In another room I founda young 
Bu lady reading the best of books to adying woman. In another, 
tn a few young men had met together to talk of Jesus and 
t aa strengthen each other in holiness. I was attracted to a 
4 : pleasant home in the suburbs of the town by observing 
a a very bright star attended by a little one; here I found 
aa a mother hearing her httle child repeat its evening prayer. 
4 it The mother had one of the sweetest faces I ever saw, & 


face that seemed to reflect the holy calm of heaven; her bloom- 
ing little one at her knee had something of the same expres- 
sion hallowing her innocent child face. A little further on @ 
very bright star led me to a young governess, who was sitting 
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in the shadow of eternal death. 
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by the bedside of one of her sick pupils, and telling her of the 
good Shepherd who gave his life for his sheep. 

I was attracted to a large school dormitory where a number 
of boys were going to bed; here I found one little fellow 
praying, regardless of the scoffs of his companions. 

Ilere and there a light gleamed from the passers-by in 


the streets, but the vast majority trod the broadway in ~ 


darkness. 

I visited some other stars in various localities, and I always 
found they led me to followers of Jesus. Many of them 
were looked upon as anything but stars on the earth. Many 
were in poor circumstances, with very few friends, and very 
many cares. Many had to endure much for Christ’s sake. 
But, when I saw the pure white light cleaving the dark cloud, 
and knew that its rays reached from earth to heaven and 
reflected the glory of the Sdn of God on his eternal throne, it 
appeared to me that the lot of the meanest of these disciples 
of the Lord was far nobler and more to be desired than 
the glory of those who had all the world could give yet dwelt 


Ay 


Tar Law or Kinpness.—In a quarter of the town of Hingham, known 
as Rockynook, there is a pond where a little girl, not six years old, who 
resides near the bank, has tamed the fishes to a remarkable degree. She 
began by throwing crumbs in the water. Gradually the fishes learned to 
distinguish her footsteps, and darted to the edge whenever she approached ; 
and now they will actually feed out of her hand, and allow her to touch 
their scaly sides! A venerable turtle is among her regular pensioners. 
The control of Van Amburgh over his wild beasts is not more surprising 
than that which this little girl has attained over her finny playmates. 
The fishes will have nothing to do with any but their tried friend. They 
will trust no one else, let him come with provender ever so tempting. 
Even fishes are not so cool-blooded but they will recognise the law 
of kindness, and yield to its all-embracing power.— Boston Transeript. 
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manner to her children and servants, and with no slight fee 


by a gentleman and his wife ang 


‘ee children, who also employed Mis. Watson a 


“her: had 


generally, to allow anything new or unmarked to mix with the 


returning the 
by this time had 


been obliged to acknowledge that the character given of her hy 


unwittingly discovered in herself a very great change of opmion 


hak: few 
arrival of Mr. Arnold's family at Bayowater, a new house was. 


hex 


ing-of pride expected to prove how far superior was her owa 
sirictand uncompromising rule. But. her opinion of 


gecure over every member of her family a control and obedr 


ence which to herself was utterly unattainable. Many fames- 
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secure at once order, 


altogether a mystery to Miss Arnold ; it led her fo'reflect; amd 
feeling of deep respect for her gentle sister found its way 
_ to her heart, although pride induced her to conceal it.) She 
had never before seen besatifully Mths: law 


The youngest boy, a noble:little fellow | 


and his 


day occurred on the last Sunday of theirresidence at Bays 


great industry to finish a beautifully embroide 
which she intended him to wear on that day as her ‘gift. 
complete 


she carefully washed: it herself, and laid it in the-sun for the 
necessary bleaching. Our young’ readers are:no doubt aware 
that the elaborate style of embroidery then in ‘vogue ‘had a 
very different appearance to the light and we would: say more 


quickly got through as the open, simple, fascinating sewing 
of the lattes, 


arrival, was also skilled in:the'science ofembroidery:'This 


trusting to Mrs. Watson’s general carefulness security for 
its safe return. And she was quite justified in herconfidence, —_ 
Betty at once detected the stranger among the other artichés, 
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TOM WATSON. 


her children’s clothes in full, great confusion would no doubt 
have arisen, as all Mrs. Arlington's: linen was merely marked 
with an “‘A.” Marking ink is an invention of a later date, 
and Mrs. Arlington preferred elegant fancy work imitations 
to the pattern letters of an old-fashioned sampler. Hitherto 
no mistake had occurred, in consequence of the careful mark- 
ing of Mrs. Arnold’s clothes. But now Betty’s often boasted 
correctness was tested in a way she little anticipated. Friday 
of this memorable week became a day of bustling anxiety to 
her in consequence of the absence of one of her best ironers 
through illness. It was therefore later than usual when 
Betty prepared to fill her baskets to be ready for Tom the next 
morning. It was not her custom to ‘‘ put off till to-morrow 

what should be done to-day.”’ 

The days had shortened considerably, and still there were 
two baskets incomplete. Tom stood as usual reading out the 
lists to his mother by the dim candle-light. 

‘Seven children’s frocks,” read Tom, from Mrs. Arlington's 
book. 

‘¢ Here are but six,’’ exclaimed his mother. “Sally, just 
see if there is not another in the laundry. ” She forgot how 
frequently the nurse made errors in her inventory. 

Now, it so happened that one of the dresses embroidered by 
Mrs. Arlington for her little boy, whose age was about the 
same as that of Miss Arnold’s favourite nephew, was 80 
similar in pattern and size to the one she had just finished for 
him, as to make it a very difficult matter to distinguish one 
from the other. In packing Mrs. Arnold’s basket, Betty had 
purposely laid the new dress at the top, to secure it from 
being crushed. Sally on entering the laundry caught sight of 
the frock. ertainly she had not at that moment the fear of 
her mistress before her eyes, or she would scarcely have 
ventured to disarrange a basket already filled by her. How- 
ever, hastily seizing it, she quickly returned, exclaiming,— 

‘‘ Here it is, missus; it’s the same pattern as the one you've 
got there!” 
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no mood to brook the gentle interference of her sister; there- 
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Quite unaware of what Sally had done, and for once too 
much hurried to inquire, Mrs. Watson placed Miss Arnold’s. 
valuable work with the linen of Mrs. Arlington, and, con- 
sequently, in the morning when taken by Tom to that lady’s 
residence, it found its way into the nursery, and was, without 
discovery, carefully put away by the nurse. 

We will not pain our readers by describing the anger of 
Miss Arnold when she missed the treasured dress; we will 
make every allowance for the disappointment to a loving heart 
who had planned this little gift for her brother’s child, setting 
aside its real value. But fearing, unfortunately, that her 
sister would not be sufficiently severe and strict with Mrs. 
Watson, and, we are sorry to own, glad of an opportunity to 
mortify the pride of this insolent laundress, she concealed the 
loss from her. This was the more easily done as Mrs. Arnold 
had been purposely kept in ignorance of the existence of the 
pretty present intended for her boy. Miss Arnold also was in 


fore, without a moment’s reflection, while still burning with 
indignation, she put on her bonnet and shawl, and walked as 


persons do walk to keep pace with a fiery spirit, to Betty 
Watson’s cottage. 


Tuovucuts or THE Moment.—A man would do well to carry a pencil in 
his pocket and write down the thoughts of the moment. ‘Those that come 
unsought for are commonly the most valuable, and should be secured, be- 
cause they seldom return.— Bacon. 

F'ran.—The difference is not great between fearing a danger and feeling 
it; except that the evil has some bounds, whereas one’s apprehensions have 
none. We can suffer no more that what has actually happened, but we 
fear all that possibly may happen.—JPliny. 

READING AND Tuinxina.—Those who have read of everything are 
thought to understand everything too; but it is not always so. Reading 
furnishes the mind only with materials of knowledge: it is thinking makes 
what we read ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough 
to cram ourselves with a great load of collections: unless we chew them. 
over again, they will not give us strength and nourishment.—Locke. 
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There is but x Step bettocen and Death,” 


“'THeErr’s but a step.”” What awful words are these! 
“*Twixt me and death.’”’ Can it be true, that I 
Must droop, and wither like the autumn leaves, 

And die? 


“There's but a step.”” Am I so near the grave ? 
It cannot be: and yet the Scripture saith 
That it is so. O God, can nothing save 

From death ? 


“There's but a step.””. Then I am on the brink ; 
Death’s open chasm yawns before my feet ; 
Another stride of life, and I shall sink, 

| | And meet 


My God and Judge. Ah! shall I be prepared ? 
Have I found shelter in the smitten Rock ? 
And have I opened to him, when I heard 

| The knock 


That Christ has given, standing at the door— 

The entrance to my heart ? Or have I made 

Him wait outside the portal, whilst the law 
He bade 
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Me keep immaculate I tried to spurn ? 

If so, then my destruction will be just ; 

Eternal death my portion, when I turn 
To dust. 


i” Oh! on the name of Christ each one should call 
oi Until the life eternal he have winned : 

ain “ For death has passed on all men, in that all 
ae | Have sinned.”’ 


And “there is but astep.”” O sinner, pause! 
: if i Consider, death will be thy certain fate ; 


om: 2. ii Repent before it be (a fearful clause) 


Too late! 
Siema Tav. 
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CHbite Ants.* 


Tne surface of the ground is disfigured in all directions by 
earthy mounds and conical hillocks, the work of many different 
species of white ants. Some of these structures are five feet 
high, and formed of particles of earth worked into a material 
as hard as stone; others are smaller, and constructed in a 
looser manner. The ground is everywhere streaked with the 
narrow covered galleries which are built up by the insects of 
grains of earth different in colour from the surrounding soil, to 
protect themselves whilst conveying materials wherewith to 
build their cities—for such the tumuli may be considered—or 
carrying their young from one hillock to another. The same 
covered ways are spread over all the dead timber, and about 
the decaying roots of herbage, which serve as food to the 
white ants. An examination of these tubular passages or 
arcades in any part of the district, or a peep into one of the 
tumuli, reveals always a throng of eager, busy creatures. 

White ants are small, pale-coloured, soft-bodied insects, 
having scarcely anything in common with true ants, except their 
consisting, in each species and family, of several distinct orders 
of individuals or castes which live together in populous, or- 
ranized communities. In both there are, besides the males 
and females, a set of individuals of no fully-developed sex, 
immensely more numerous than their brothers and sisters, 
whose task is to work: and care for the young brood. The 
neuters in these wonderful insects are always divided into two 
classes—fighters and workers ; both are blind, and each keeps 
to its own task; the one to build, make covered roads, nurse 
the young brood from the egg upwards, take care of the king 
and queen, who are the progenitors of the whole colony, and 
secure the exit of the males and females, when they acquire 
wings and fly out to pair and disseminate the race ; the other 
to defend the community against all comers. 


* Bates’ “ Naturalist on the Riyer Amazons.” 
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What a strange spectacle is offered to us in the organization 
of these insect communities! Nothing analogous occurs 
amongstthe higher animals. Social instincts exist in many 
species of mammals and birds, where numerous individuals 
unite to build common habitations, as we see in the cage of 
weaver-birds and beavers; but the principle of division of 
labour, the setting apart of classes of individuals for certaip 
employments, occurs only in human societies in an advanced 
state of civilization. The wonderful part in the history of 
the termites is, that not only is there a rigid division of 
labour, but nature has given to each class a structure of 


body adapting it to the kind of labour it has to perform. 


The males and females form a class apart; they do no kind 
ef work, but in the course of growth acquire wings to 
enable them to issue forth and disseminate their kind. The 
workers and soldiers are wingless, and differ solely in the 
shape and armature of the head. This member in the 
labourers is smooth and rounded, the mouth being adapted 
for the working of the materials in building the hive; in the 
soldiers the head is of very large size, and is provided in 
almost every kind with special organs of offence or defence in 
the form of horny processes, resembling pikes, tridents, and 
so forth. Some species do not possess these extraordinary 
pro) ections, but have, in compensation, greatly lengthened 
jaws, which are shaped in some kinds as sickles, in others as 
sabres and saws. 

‘The course of human events in our day seems, unhappily, to 
make it more than ever necessary for the citizens of civilized 
and industrious communities to set apart a numerous armed 
class for the protection of the rest; in this nations only do 
what nature has of old done for the termites. The soldier 
termes, however, has not only the fighting instinct and func 
tion ; he is constructed as a soldier, and carries his weapons 
not in his hand, but growing out of his body. | 

Whenever a colony of termites is disturbed, the workers 
are at first the only members of the community seen ; these 
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quickly through the endless ramified galleries of 
which a termitarium is composed, and soldiers make their ~ a 
appearance. The observations of Smeathman on the soldiers a 
of a species inhabiting tropical Africa are often quoted in 
books on Natural History, and give a very good idea of their 
habits. I was always amused at the pugnacity displayed, » 
when, in making a hole in the earthy cemented archway of 
their covered roads, a host of these little fellows mounted the 
breach to cover the retreat'of the workers. The edges of the 
rupture bristled with their armed heads as the courageous war- 
riors ranged themselves in compact line around them. They 
attacked fiercely any intruding object, and as fast as their 
front ranks were destroyed, others filled up their places. 
When the jaws closed in the flesh, they suffered themselves to 
be torn in pieces.rather than loosen their hold. It might be 
‘said that this instinct is rather a cause of their ruin than a 
protection when a colony is attacked by the well-known enemy 
of termites, the ant-bear; but it is the soldiers only which 
attach themselves to the long worm-like tongue of this animal, 
and the workers, on whom the prosperity of the young brood 
immediately depends, are left for the most part unharmed. I 
always found, on thrusting my finger into a mixed crowd of 
termites, that the soldiers only fastened upon it. Thus the 
ighting caste do in the end serve to protect the species by 
sacrificing themselves for its good. 

A family of termites consists of workers as the maj ‘ority, of 
soldiers, and of the king and queen. These are the constant 
occupants of a completed termitarium. The royal couple 
are the father and mother of the colony, and are always kept 
together closely guarded by a detachment of workers in a large 
chamber in the very heart of the hive, surrounded by much 
stronger walls than the other cells. They are wingless and 
both immensely larger than the workers and soldiers. The 
other members of a termes family are the winged individuals: 
these make their appearance only at a certain time of the year, 
generally in the beginning of the rainy season. It has puzzled 
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naturalists to make out the relationship between the winged | 
termites and the wingless king and queen. It has algo 
generally been thought that the soldiers and workers are the 
larvee of the others; an excusable mistake, seeing that they 
much resemble larvec. I have satisfied myself, after studying 
the habits of these insects daily for several months, that the 
winged termites were males and females in about equal 
numbers, and that some of them, after shedding their Wings 
and pairing, became kings and queens of new colonies; 
also, that the soldiers and workers were individuals which had 
arrived at their full growth without passing through the same 
stages as their brothers and sisters. 

A termitarium, although of different shape, size, texture of 
materials, and built in different situations, according to the 
species, is always composed of a vast number of chambers and - 
irregular intercommunicating galleries, built up with particles 
of earth or vegetable matter, cemented together by the saliva 
of the insects. There is no visible mode of ingress or egress, 
the entrances being connected with covered roads, which are 
the sole means of communication with the outer world. The 
structures are prominent objects in all tropical countries. One 
kind (termes arenarius), on which these remarks are chiefly 


founded, makes little conical hillocks of friable structure, a 


foot or two in height, and is generally the sole occupier. 
Another kind (termes exiguus) builds small dome-shaped 
papery edifices. Many species live on trees, their earthy nests, 
of all sizes, looking like ugly excrescences on the trunks and 
branches. Some are wholly subterranean, and others live 
under the bark, or in the interior of trees:. it is these two 
latter kinds which get into houses and destroy furniture, 
books; and clothing. All hives do not contain a queen and 
her partner. Some are new constructions, and, when taken 
to pieces, show only a large number of workers occupied 
in bringing eggs from an old over-stocked termitarium, with 
a small detachment of soldiers evidently told off for their 
protection. 
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The soldier and worker castes. are, like the males and 
females, distinct from the egg; they are not made so by 
a difference of food or treatment during their earlier stages, 
and they never become winged insects. The workers and 
soldiers feed on decayed wood and other vegetable substances ; 
I could not clearly ascertain what the young fed upon, but 
they are seen of all sizes, larvee and pup, huddled together 
in. the same cells, with their heads converging towards the 
bottom, and I thought I sometimes detected the workers 
discharging a liquid from their mouths into the cells. The 
erowth of the young family is very rapid, and seems to be 
completed within the year: the greatest event of termite life 
then takes place, namely, the coming of age of the winged 
males and females, and their exit from the hive. 

It is curious to watch a termitarium when this exodus 
is taking place. The workers are set in the greatest activity, 
as if they were aware that the very existence of their species 
depended on the successful emigration and marriages of their 
brothers and sisters. They clear the way for their bulky 
but fragile bodies, and bite holes through the outer walls for 
their escape. The exodus is not completed in one day, but 


continues until all the males and females have emerged from — 


their pupa integuments and flown away. It takes place on 


moist, close evenings, or on cloudy mornings: they are much 


attracted by the lights in houses, and fly by myriads into 
chambers, filling the air with a loud rustling noise, and often 
falling in such numbers that they extinguish the lamps. 
Almost as soon as they touch ground they wriggle off their 
wings, to aid which operation there is a special provision 


in the structure of the organs, a seam running across near 


their roots and dividing the horny nervures. To prove that 
this singular mutilation was voluntary on the part of the 
insects, I repeatedly tried to detach the wings by force, 
but could never succeed whilst they were fresh, for they always 


tore out by the roots. Few escape the innumerable enemies — 


which are on the alert at these times to devour them; 
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ants, spiders, lizards, toads, bats, and goat-suckers. Tho 
waste of life isastonishing. ‘The few that do survive, pair and 
become the kings and queens of new colonies. I ascertained 
this by finding single pairs a few days after the exodus estab. 
lished under a leaf, a clod of earth, or wandering about under 
the edges of new tumuli. 
in a fresh cell tended by a few workers. 

- The office of termites in these hot countries is to hasten the 
decomposition of the woody and decaying parts of vegetation. 
In this they perform, what in temperate latitudes, is the task of 
other orders of insects. Many points in their natural history 
still remain obscure. We have seen that there are males and 
females, which grow, reach the adult winged state, and 


migrate. Unlike others, however, which are always, each 


in its sphere, provided with the means of maintaining their 
own in the battle of life, these are helpless creatures, which, 
without external aid, would soon perish, entailing the extine- 
tion of their kind. The family to which they belong is 
therefore provided with other members, individuals #0 
endowed in body and mind that they are adapted and 
impelled to devote their lives for the good of their species. 


How, after the duties of the day are over, do you employ your evenings? 
This is a question of importance. If you have no regular employment, no 
fixed pursuits to engross your attention and operate as a stimulus ® 
the mind when unemployed, you must, of necessity, have many leisure 
and unoccupied hours—intervals when time will hang heavily on your 
hands, and suggest the necessity of some means to relieve it of its weight. 
The very time which is dissipated in idleness would, if devoted to study, 
enable many a young man to obtain eminence and distinction i. 4 
useful art.—Christian News. 

TomustonEs.—A tombstone imparts full jnformation upon 


“two points respecting the deceased ; namely, when he was born, and when 
he died. But the only knowledge at all desirable is to learn what he did — 


between the intervals specified.— Hytche’s Stray Thoughts. 
are two kinds of education—school-cducation 
and self-education : the first is desirable, but the latter is indispensable. 
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Modern Pentecost. 


Tue following extract from the life of the Rev. J. Sherman, describing 
in his own words the remarkable results of a sermon preached at Surrey 
Chapel, recalls to mind the early triumphs of the Gospel, and shows that 
the Lord’s arm is not nor his ear that 
it cannot hear. 
 QOccasionally God blessed and distinguished the preaching of his 

word by remarkable manifestations of his saving power. In the early 
part of the year 1837 I preached, one Sabbath evening, from Mark 
iv. 36: ‘And there were also with him other little ships.’ The text 
was striking, and caught the attention of the congregation. The subject 
was the earnestness with which men must seek for Christ, and the 
risks they must be willing to run to find him. AsI proceeded in the 
illustration and enforcement of the principle stated, there came from 
heaven a celestial breeze, and one little ship after another seemed to 
start in search of Christ, until they became a fleet. The feeling upon my 
own mind was, that I was ready to risk all to go with Christ; so glorious 
- a Saviour, so exalted a Captain, did he appear. And this feeling was 
apparently communicated to the congregation: they were melted into 


penitence and tears. Never shall I forget the impression made when at 
the close of the sermon I gave out the hymn,— 


‘ Jesus, at thy command 
I launch into the deep.’ 


Had it been possible and decorous then and there to have put the 
question, and to have asked every one willing to embark for the celestial 
country to hold up the hand, I verily believe almost every one, and most 
of them with tears, would have uttered, ‘ Here am 1: take me.’ 

‘““When I descended from the pulpit both vestries and the school-room 
‘were filled with persons anxious to converse with me. I began to talk 
with them one at a time, and asked a few elderly persons in the church to 
distribute themselves among those in the school-room. In the midst of 
my converse, and after he had waited for more than an hour, a gentleman 
of some position knocked at my vestry door and said, ‘Sir, here are 
enough to fill twenty boats: what will you do withus?’ Exhausted beyond 
measure, I kneeled down and prayed with them. After pronouncing the 
benediction, I begged of them to retire, and to come and see me on the 
morrow, or on Tuesday. The greater number didso; but some were afraid, 
dear souls, that the impression would wear away, and others were so 
circumstanced that that was the only time they had, and they begged as 
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for their life that I would converse with them for a few minutes, J] 

remained amongst them until eleven o'clock, listening to their repenting 
vows, and anxious. expressions of faith in Christ. The excitement 
4 he sustained me for a time, and a night’s rest recruited me. But oh, it was 
Bs worth dying for, to witness such a scene! After suitable exami. 
nations many were admitted to the church. Eighty-four attributed their 
conversion to Christ to that sermon. How many joined other churches ig 
known to God alone. The larger number remained for years; many of 


fu them remain to this day amongst the most active and devoted of the 
members of the church.”’ 


1 


syne 


ah Scripture Questions in Rbyme. 

A ete Wuen the Lord his servant sent, the Hebrews to release, 


we 


Magicians bold withstood his word a wicked king to please ; 
When a great apostle sought the truth of God to spread, 

A bold blaspheming coppersmith withstood the words he said ; 
When a deputy desired to hear the word of God, 

A certain subtle sorcerer its ministers withstood. 

Ten persons here are hinted at, the name of each I ask ; 

To those who know their Bible well ’twill be an easy task. 
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answer to 
Scripture Questions-in Abyme for June. 


Dantet.—1 Chronicles iii. 1. 
Noau.—Numbers xxvi. 33. 
‘iy Jon.—Genesis xlvi. 13. 

Enocu.—Genesis iv. 17. 
NAAMAN.—Genesis xlvi. 21. 
Savci.—<Acts vii. 58. 
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Dirricutttes.—Whatever difficulties you have to encounter, be not 
perplexed, but think only what is right to do in the sight of Him who, 
seeth all things, and bear without repining the result.—Zhe Original. 
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IMPROVED CONGREGATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PSALMODY. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continuation; con- 
taining 483 Tunes and 37 Chants, with suitable words. Arranged for the 
Organ and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices, by T. Cuarx and J. LI. 
Large Type, "imperial 8vo, cloth, 12s. ; half-bound, calf, 13s. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, ‘with the Continuation ; con- 

taining 483 Tunes and 37 Chants, without Words. Arranged for Four 

Voices, by T. Crark and J. I. Coppr. Demy 8vo oblong, cloth, 6s. ; 
half-bound, 7s. 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 
tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for Four 
Voices, by T. Crank and J. I. Consin. Demy 12mo, cloth, 4s.; half- 
bound, 4s. 6d. 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 
tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for Trrsie 
and Bass, by T. Crark and J. I. Copsry. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
half-bound, 3s. 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation, containing 483 Tunes and 37 — Part 
Demy 24mo, cloth, 1s. 4d. ; gilt edges, 1s. 8d. 


Tue OonrinvaTion oF THE Union TuNnz Book FOR ALL THE 
ABOVE EDITIONS CAN BE HAD SEPARATE: 


THE UNION HARMONIST, large ails 4to: a Selection 
of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, Anthems, 
&c., with the Words ; suitable for use in Sunday Schools, Congregations, 


and Musical Societies. Arranged for the Or and Pianoforte, by 


Tuomas Ciark. Cloth, 10s.; neatly half-bound, calf, 11s. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE UNION HARMONIST : 


a Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, 
Anthems, &c. Arranged by Tomas Ciark. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-bound, 3s. 


THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS, suitable for use in Con 
tions and Sunday Schools. 
Stitched, price 3d.; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 2d. Treble only, 1d. 

PSALMS, AND OTHER PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 
arranged for Chanting. With Hints on Chanting. Price 4d., stitched ; 

0 


CHANTS AND PSALMS, as above, —_ and Words, 
complete, in cloth, price 8d. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIO, adapted as an Intro- 
duction to Tuer Union Tune Boox. With numerous Exercises, 
Musical Tables, &c. Limp cloth, price 8d. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 


for Four Voices, by J. I. Connm, 
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Published Montt y, price ONE PENKY, Titustrébes 
THE BIBLICAL 


A Collection of Scripture Illustrations, for the use of Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Students. 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Science and literature alike do ‘homage to revelation, and ‘we have thily 
© walk amid the varied fields of inquiry to find illustrations sey 
around us on every hand. Most Sunday School teachers have thet with 
‘some facts and incidents with which they were.much, pleased. at the'timh, 
but in many cases all recollection has been Jost of the source from whenes 
hey were derived. It is one thing, however, to know that exhanstles 
supplies exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for pee 


Hence it will be the aim of the work to glean from, the various squnes 


opening around us such information as may tend in any way ‘to il 

‘or elucidate the Scriptures, by reference to Oriental Customs, Nabind 
‘History, Topography,- Historical Facts, ‘Incidents, Tdolattous 
Usages, Anecdotes, and Biblical criticism. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
“The Breurcat Treasury is very meritorious publicetion.. It is caleulated to 
special aid to the Bible student. Both old and youny, rich and poor, will find 
their account in it.’’"—British Standard, 
** It is every way adapted to aid teachers and Bible students, and we therefore give it 
a most cordial recommendation.”’—Christian World 


**The Brpiicat TREASURY is a remarkahly interesting and useful work, intenfed for — 


the use more of Sunday School teachers, and «hich we can only pronounee 
& perfect Thesaurus of theological literature and Bibiical anecdote, Its illustrations, 
‘both pictoriai and letterpress, of Eastern customs, are not the least attractive feature 
the work.’’—Scottish Press. 
texts by references to Fastern customs, and by instances 
from real life ; so'that a large mass of varied and instructive information is placed betore 
the r-ader.”—Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 
* “¢ The Brericat Treasvry is one of the most useful and interesting of the Union's 
publications, containing Scripture illustrations from every variety of seurce, which it is 
most serviceable to bring together in this cheap manual form.” —Nonconformist 
“The Treasury snould be in the hands of every Sabbath School 
“and divinity student. It is a perfect repertory of theological lore. Scripture iliggtration, 
and pointed anecdote. It is tastefully got up, and embellished with some besutilul 


The Treasury is' fall of tell anecdotes, and pertinent 
-@luvidations of Scripture. Several woodcuts add to the value of this interesting volume. 


— Freeman. 


The Treasury is admirably adapted help teachers to Scriptare 


trations, textual and pictorial, at one penny.” — Wesleyan Times. 


Sunday School teachers, make this work your own ; study its contents, 
circulate it freely; and enrich its pages, either by the results of your 
reading or the incidents of your experience. 

Christian pastors, we ask your sympathy in this additional effort 
help those who so largely co-operate with you. 

Volumes for 1860, 1861, and if 
Cases for binding Volumes, 6d. each. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E-. 


862, neatly bound, 1s. 8d. each. Cloth 
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UNION 


HARMONIST, 


A Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standatd Pieces, 
Anthetns, &c., with the words; suitable for use in Sunday Schools, Con- 
gregations, and Musical Societies, Arranged for the Organ and Piano- 
forte, by Tuomas Crank. LARGE TYPE, QUARTO. CLOTH, 10s.; 
NEATLY HALF BOUND, CALF, Lis. 


POCKET EDITION. Contents same as the above without the Organ 
Arrangement. CLOTH, 2s. 6d.; NEATLY HALF BOUND, 3s. 


A Grace Round for 

Three Voice-) Dr. Carnaby. 
Awake! awake! (An- 

Anon, 
© C. W. Banister. 


Benedic Nobis (The 
Winchester Grace), 
— to English 


* Benedictus, adapted 

from Righini ............ J. 1. Cobbin. 
Blessed be Thea (An- 

S. Stanley. 
Bless the Lord, arranged 

from Mozart ............ J. I. Cobbin. 
Cheshunt New ............ Dr. Arnold, 
Denmark ...... M. Madan. 
Double Chant ............... Kattishill. 
Double Chant ............... Jones. 
T. Clark. - 
* Eternal Mansions ...... T. Clark. | 
Forgive, blest shade ...... Dr. Callcott. 
* Fotheringay ...........+++ C. W. Banister. 
Friendship (A Round, 

three in one) ............ Dr.Harrington. 
Green Pastures (Round 

for Three Voices) ...... Dr. Hayes. 
Greenwich M. Madan. 


Hail Judea! happy land Handel. 
Hear my Prayer (An- 


Kent. 
*Holy Lerd, adapted 

from Moers ............ T. Jarman, 
Hymn of Eve .............+ Dr. Arne. 


am well pleased, 
adapted from Ceris:imi Dr. Aldrich. | 
Like as a Father (Round 
for Three Voices) ...... Chernbini. 
Lord, remember David Handel. 


r. Hayes. 
* Messiah’s Reign......... J. I. Cobbin. 
Leach. 
Non Nobis, adapted to 

Enelish words ......... W. Bird. 
*O God, Protector of 

the Lowly................ .. J. I. Cobbin. 
O Remember not ......... Battishill, 
O Sing Praises ............ Perzolesi 
Poland eeeee J. Husband. 
Rejoice in the Lord (An- 

Steffani. 


Round for There Voices Anon. 
Round for Three Voices Anon. 
Round for Three Voices J. 1. Cobbin. 
Round for Three Voices Dr. Hayes 
Round for Three Vvic:s C. King. 
Round for Three Voices Lidarti. 


J. Camidge. 
UOrlandoGipbons. 
Sing, O Heavens (An- 

Kent. 
Sunshine (Duet) ......... C. W. Banister. 
Thanksgiving ............... Barthelemon. 
The Heavens are teliing Heydn. | 
Then round abont......... Handel, 
* The Star of Bethlehem C. W. Banister. 
The Waterfloods ......... J. F. Herring. 
Thon shalt show me...... W. Biake, D.D. 
Dr. Arnold. 
W. Matthews. 


ration, adapted from 
.. J. Cobbin. 


Lanox Pargn, in 10 Numbers, Price One Shilling. 
Pocxer Eprrron, in 22 Numbers, One Penny each. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


Lord of all Power (An- 
Rev. Mr. Mason. 
Lord, for thy tender 
mercies’ (Anthem) ... Farrant. 
j 
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cloth, 7s. ; half-bound, calf, 8s. 


SELECT 


-209 TUNES, AND 37 CHANTS, 


For Public and Family Worship, with suitable words, 
Organ and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices. 


the necessity for some pianoforte 
ment for the tunes is more felt. The arrangements here given ay 
excellent, and the selection of tunes is very admirable. | 
the lovers of sacred music to procure the book, and find out for them. 
selves the new pieces, and after some little practice we are sure they will 


arranged for the 
Large Type, imperial Sen 


** As the practice of sacred music in domestic circles is becoming mug 


more general, not only as a preparation for public worship, 
itself a delightful exercise, 


but as in 


We commend 


be admired. The characteristics of the greater part of the tunes hey 
given are heartiness and cheerfulness.’’—Scottish Free Press. 


SELECT PSALMODY, Pocket Edition, 209 


Tunes, and 37 Chants, for Public and Family Worship, arranged for 
Four Voices, without words, and not figured for the Organ. Cloth, 


2s. 6d. 


Abhotsfeord Chiswick Hythe 
Abingdon Clareudon Ipswich Munich 
Abridge Comfort Jrish Muttord 
Alepno Condescension Isaiah Naples | 
Alfred Corvaon Jackson’s Neapolis 
Alfretoa Darli:gton James’ Net lebridge 
Alma | Darwell s Java Newcourt 
Angel’s Hymn Davis's John’s New Creation 
Aun’s Denbigh Jubilee Newport 
Arabia Devizes Justification New Sabbath 
Arlington Divise Love Kensington, or New York 
Arno.d's Dov-rsdale St. Gregory Northampton 
Arran Kaster Hymn Kettering Northcourt 
Ascension Eat. n Kiel Norwich 
Ashley (with Eade. bridge Kingston Oakhill 
Cuorus) EKdgeware Knapton Obedience 
Avara's Egypt (vith Lancaster Old Hundredth 
Axbridge Chorus) Lansdowne Olivet 
Ayuhoe Eventing Hymn Leoni Paddington 
BabylooStreams Faicon Street Liverpool Palestine 
Baden (with Chorus) London Palestrina 
Ballerma Finsbury Lubeck Pancras 
Battishill Font'.iil] Abbey Luther's Penitent’s 
Beckington Fordinebridge Luther's Pentonville 
Ked ‘ord Four taiusAbbey Luton Peter's 
Bellast Frencu Lydia Portugal New 
Benediction German Hymn Mesdrid Portugal New 
Berlin Gerinany Malta Prague 
Be: hanv Gethsemane Malvern Prestwich 
Bishopthirpe Gloucester Marchwood Proclamation 
Boyce Hadidiscoe Mariners’ Promise 
Bradford Hammersmith Martyrdom Prospect 
Bride's Hanover Mary’s Psalm 148 
Buckeu ham Harborough Ma thias Pyrton 
Burford Harmonia Melbourne Remembrance 
Cambridge Harrington Melcombe Repose 
Cauaan Hartfield Milan — Revelation 
Canava Hart's Miles’ Lane Revival 
Carey’s Hay«n’s Monmouth Rockingham 
Carlisle Heigham Montgomery Rousseau 
Charmouth Hel wesley Moravia Safety 
Chelmsford Hensbury Morning Hymn St, Austin’s 
Chichester Hounet Mount Calvary St. Gregory 
China Hotham Mount Ephraim St. Magnus 
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Mount of Olives St. Michael's 


Sc. Paul 
St. Peters 
St. Saviour'’s 
Samson 
Sarah 
Shirland 
Snowfield 
Southam 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stockton 
S oel 
Switzerland | 
Syria 
Taunton 
Theodora 
Tiverton 
Tranquillity 
Truro 
University 
Verulam 
Vesper (with 
(horus) 
Walsal 
Wareham 
Warrington 
Warwick 
Weil's 
Weish’s 
Wes'ey, or Le 
cester 
Westminster 
Willesden 
Wimbourne 
Winchmore 
Wittemberg 
Wrentham 
Wrotham 
CHANTS. 
Double Chants, 
No. 1 to 23 
Single Chants, 
No. 24 to 37 
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Is He Clever ? 
OR, 
THE PRIZE ESSAY, ‘| 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE FLOWER-SHOW. 


=-\.(A PRIL came, and with it the flower-show, to 
=| 7 which Etta had been for some time anxiously 
—»-- looking forward. The rose-tree had entirely 
ii answered her own expectations, and those of 
\ James the gardener. Etta thought it must 
4 gain the prize. She had not seen Rachel’s 
plant lately, but Ned reported that it was 
quite as forward, and looked as well as her 
own, and was certainly to be sent to the 
show. Etta had not intended Rachel to know 
that they were to be competitors; but Ned 
had not been so cautious, and besides letting _ 
out the fact, had also allowed it to appear 
that Etta was extremely anxious to be the 
successful ‘one. | 
James, the Grahams’ gardener, had paid a visit to Mr. 
Hardy’s greenhouse, and had come back feeling not so sure 
of the prize for ‘* Miss Etta” as whén he went. 
‘¢Yours is much the best, Rachel,” said Alfred to his 
sister, a day or two before the great day. ‘‘ Miss Etta will 
be vexed, I expect; she always wants to be first, and it 
will serve her right to be beaten for once.” ; 
‘Perhaps Ned would say the same of you, Master Alf.” 
“Perhaps he would; but, Rachel, I declare I do wish 
he could get the English prize. He does seem to want 
it very much; and, do yorrraw, I fancy that sister of 
his bullies him?” BRD 
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‘T suppose he would get it if you didn’ t try ice 

“Yes, I think he would: he has been — more for it 
than any one. But, you see, Mr. Ridley wishes us all to try. 

I wish we weren’t in the saine form, then I should not always 

‘Beating him,’”’ suggested Rachel. ‘It is unlucky. 
think he is a nice boy, Alfred; he seems so good-natured and 
obliging, and so fond of his sister.”’ | 

“The last is a great merit, certainly,” laughed Alfred. 
‘But he is a good fellow ; very different from Etta.” 

Ktta is very clever, I suppose,”’ said Rachel musingly. 
‘‘T always feel stupid by the side of her.”’ 

“Nonsense, Rachel! Etta may be as clever as she pleases, 
but you are worth half-a-dozen of her. I am glad she'll get 
taken down a peg! I don’t mean any harm,”’ continued 
Alfred, ‘‘ but she 

‘‘ Now, 1 won’t hear any more about her,’’ said Rachel 
playfully. ‘I dare say she says pretty much the same 
of you, and thinks it would be very good for you to be taken 
down a little.” | 

Alfred went off, and Rachel remained for some minutes, 
still looking at the rose-tree. Perhaps she was thinking 
of something more than the rose, for she looked more serious 
than was her wont. 

‘‘T wonder whether he would mind very much,” she said 
presently, half-aloud. ‘I must ask him; I think it would 
be better.” 

Apparently Rachel had made up her mind on some, t0 
her, important point; for with an admiring farewell glance at 
the; rose-tree, she left the green-house, and went about 
her daily occupations... Anybody who had watched her, 
however, might have noticed that she seemed to be thinking 
of something else besides what was before her; for she 
stopped now and then and put down her work, and watched 
the clock more impatiently than usual. There was certainly 
something more than ordinary in her head. 
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“Yes, I will,” she said at length to herself, when the 
clock struck twelve. ‘ Alfred will be home directly, and 
| must persuade him.” So saying, Rachel left her work to go 
and watch at the gate. 

“Hallo! what's that for?” exclaimed Alfred, in answer to 
something she said. 

“But, Alfred, you won’t mind, will you ?” 

“Not if you wish it. I suppose you must do as you 
like; though why on earth you should like,”’ said he, looking 


into her eyes as if he expected to find the mystery explained - 


in them, ‘‘I’m sure I can’t tell. It’s a great nuisance, though. 


‘You are sure you don’t mind!” 


“Yes, quite, if you don’t. You know you would do 
just the same yourself, if you could.” 
‘Should I, indeed? You know more about it than: I 


do, then. Yow’re a good little thing, Rachel.” 


The day of the show came,—warm and bright for the most 
part; though the brightness and sunshine were occasionally 
interrupted by some inopportune showers. 

Very triumphant Etta looked, for her rose-tree had 
rained the prize, there being only one other to compete 
with it. | 

“Rachel Hardy’s, I suppose,’? observed Etta. ‘Ned, 
I believe it’s a good omen for the Essay. ‘There are the 
Hardys! Rachel and Alfred: I wens if they know they 


haven’t gained it.”’ 
Yes; for Rachel came forward with congratulations to Etia 


upon her success; and it might even have been doubted 


which of the two girls looked the happier. Rachel ce7- 
tainly did not look much distressed by her failure. _ 

‘‘So Etta has beaten you, eh, Rachel?’’ said Mr. Graham, 
turning round for a minute to speak to her. | 

Rachel smiled in reply, and Mr. Graham, with whem 
she was by no means a particular favourite, turned away 
again, too quickly to hear Alfred’s somewhat bluntly uttered 
speech, ‘‘ Rachel didn’t send her rose.” 
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“Didn’t send it!’’ exclaimed Etta, in surprise, 
thought this was yours.”’ 

‘That ?’’ replied Alfred contemptuously : 
twice as handsome; isn’t it, Rachel?” 

‘“« But why didn’t. you send it ?”’ asked Etta again. Alfred 
was on the point of bluntly declaring the truth; namely, that 
Rachel had refrained from nailing it, in ondes to gratify 
Kitta; but a look from his sister stopped him. 

‘ I changed my mind about it,’’ said she lightly; and 
Etta, remembering what Rachel had before said on the 
subject, said no more; settling it, however, in her own mind, 
that Alfred must have reported that Rachel’s rose would 
have no chance with hers, and so have induced her to 
keep it away. the 

This, as we -know, was not the case; but Etta, like 
most people, perhaps, judged others by herself. 

There was a very heavy shower just as they were emerging 
from the tent, and Mr. Graham recommended their staying 
where they were till it passed off. 

‘It is so hot!’ exclaimed Etta, ee es: as the tent 


Rachel’s is 


became fuller and fuller from the numbers that flocked into 


it. ‘*Weshould be quite as dry outside under an umbrella, 
and a great deal more comfortable. Come, Ned, let us try.” 

Out they accordingly went, and their places were instantly 
filled up, so that there was no possibility of getting back, 
even when, as soon happened, Etta found it any thing but 
as agreeable as she had fancied. 

Alfred, who had remained with Rachel, good-naturedly 
exchanged places with her, and then went with Ned to 
find the carriage. Rachel did not look quite so happy 
then, and she was very near telling him to be sure and put up 
the umbrella and not get wet, when she fortunately re- 
membered that it would be a foolish speech, and, most 
probably, would not, be very thankfully received; so she 
held her tongue, and tried to talk to Etta. 


‘“Why, Rachel, what a fidget you are!’’ said the latter, 
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observing how constantly Rachel’s eyes were turned towards 
‘What are you afraid of?” 

‘‘ Alfred has had such a cough lately,’”’ answered Rachel 
submissively. | 

‘Well, he is not drowned, at all events,’’ said Etta, as the 
two boys reappeared. 

‘You had better come with us, Rachel,’ said Mr. Graham : 
‘‘there is plenty of room for you. Ned can walk, and 
will like it better.’’ | 

‘Oh yes, much,” said Ned. readily. ‘ Alfred and I 
shall come by the short cut, and be home almost as soon 
as you. Here, you may as well take the umbrella: we don’t 
want it, and it'll only be in the way.” | 

A faint remonstrance from Rachel, and the carriage drove 
off. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE.—To know one’s self, one would think, would be no 
very difficult lesson; for who, you will say, can be traly ignorant of 
himself and the true disposition of his own heart? Ifa man thinks at all, 
he cannot be a stranger to what passes there ; he must be conscious of his 


own thoughts; he must remember his past pursuits, and the true springs 


and motives which in general have directed the actions of his life: he may 
hang out false colours and deceive the world, but how can a man deceive 
himself’ That a man can is evident, because he daily does so. Though 
man is the only creatfire endowed with reflection, and consequently 
qualified to know the most of himself, yet so it happens that he generally 
knows the least. Of all the many revengeful, covetous, false, and ill- 
natured persons whom we complain of in the world, though we all join in 
the ery against them, what man amongst us singles out himself as a 
criminal, or ever once takes it into his head that he adds to the number ? 
What other man speaks so often and so vehemently against the vice of 
pride, sets the weakness of itin a more odious light, or is more hurt with 
it in another, than the proud man himself? It is the same with the 
passionate, the designing, the ambitious, and some other common characters 
in life. Most of us are aware of, and pretend to detest, the barefaced 
instances of that hypocrisy by which men deceive others; but few of us 
are upon our guard, or see that more fatal hypocrisy by which we deceive 
and overreach our own hearts. 
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Russiy. 


Tne Russian empire exceeds in magnitude the largest 


monarchy of ancient or modern times. It possesses the half 
of Europe, 500,000 square miles in North America, and about 
ten times as much in Asia. It equals the entire possessions 
of Great Britain, France, Prussia, and Austria, and is fou 
times as large as the Roman empire was in its most magnif- 
cent days. It is mistress of about one-seventh part of the 
habitable globe, including one hundred nations speaking at 
least forty different languages. Yet a few centuries ago the 
Russian territories were not one-eighteenth part of what they 
now are, and even in the last century the political influence of 
Russia was of very small importance in Europe. The wonder. 
ful manner in which this empire has expanded itself in 
Europe in modern times, is that with which we are specially 
concerned, but a hasty glance at its earlier period may also be 
interesting to us. | 

The wandering tribes of Asia, which had on many occasions 
forced their way into Europe, had generally overrun the 
neighbourhood of the Don and the Danube; but in the fifth 
century one of these tribes, called the Slavonians, took a more 
northerly direction and founded the cities of Novgorod and 
Kiev. The commercial prosperity of these cities excited the 
cupidity of their restless neighbours, whose constant inroads 
drove the Slavonians to seck the protection of Ruric, the chief 
of the Varangians, a piratical race on the Baltic. 

In 862 Rurie arrived with a body of his countrymen in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Ladoga, and united the two races 
under the common appellation of Russians. Most of his suc- 
cessors made their influence felt among the surrounding 
tribes, but chief among these stands Vladimir I., who 
embraced Christianity and induced his subjects to follow his 


example. Vladimir II. was acknowledged as Ozar by the 
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Byzantine kmperor and was the first who wore the imperial 
crown. In 1147 his son George built Moscow, which after- 
wards became the clief town of Russia as Novgorod and Kiev 
had previously been. During the latter part of this period 
the Mongols had been extremely troublesome to the Poles, 
and having ultimately vanquished them, attacked the 
Russians; and in 1238 the whole kingdom, with the excep- 
tion of Novgorod, fell into their hands, and an annual tribute 
was paid for upwards of two hundred years. Many attempts 
were made to throw off the yoke of ‘‘ the golden horde,” as the 
Mongols were called, but all failed till Ivan L., after a fierce 
struggle of four years, succeeded in 1481 in delivering his 
country. | 

Ivan II. invited foreign artificers and scholars to reside in 
Russia, established printing-offices, and entered into a treaty 
of commerce with England, whose merchants in attempting to 
tind a north-east: passage to China had navigated the White 
Sea. Ivan, also, in 1552, conquered the Tartar kingdom of 


Kazan, thus protecting his north-eastern dominions by the 


Ural mountains ; and two years after, by taking possession of 
Astrakan, he secured the entire course of the Volga, and the 
means of direct intercourse with Asia. 

The royal line of Russia became extinct near the end of the 


sixteenth century, and for twenty years the country was con- 


vulsed with civil dissensions. A descendant of the Romanof 
family was elected Czar in 1613, and, owing to his vigilance 
and energy, the troubles of the kingdom were allayed. Under 
his successors the extent of the country continued to increase, 
and on the death of Alexis, in 1676, it stretched from Ark- 
hangel to Azof. Alexis was succeeded by his son Theodore 
III., who died after a reign of six years, leaving a brother 
Peter, a child of ten years old; an elder brother, Ivan, who 
was nearly blind, could scarcely articulate, and was subject to 
epileptic fits; and an ambitious sister named Sophia. This 
princess had been chief ruler in the kingdom during the reign 


of Theodore ; and she now thought that if she could secure the 
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joint sovereignty of a child and an idiot, she could maintain 
‘a her ascendency. In this she succeeded, and for seven years 
i her bust appeared on the coin, her hand was put to all 
despatches, and she had the first seat in the council; but when 
it appeared that she was encouraging attempts on the life of 
et Peter, she was thrown into a convent and Peter was declared 
sole Czar. 

Peter was one of the most extraordinary characters that ever 


2 


a existed, and the improvements that he accomplished in his 
i Ra country fully entitle him to be called ‘the founder of the 
i * Russian empire.” He first determined to form an army 
of modelled on European tactics. This he did by the assistance 
| of foreign officers whom he retained in his service, and by 
tet himself passing through all the grades in the army, as an 
ae example to his nobles. He saw the importance of commerce 
oh and the possession of water, and determined on securing ports 
doe on the Black Sea and the Baltic. For the purpose of learning 
Hf ua) ship-building he travelled into Holland, where he wrought 
5 ad | for some time as a common ship-carpenter under the name of 
i he Peter Zimmerman. - He afterwards visited England, and, in 
hie’ the dress of an English sailor, worked in the dockyards. 
| |: ht After an absence of seventeen months he returned to Russia, 
«with him 500 English engineers, artists, mechanics, 
captains, pilots, surgeons, &c. 
| ; | ; On his return he arranged the finances of the State, caused 
the native princes to reduce the number of their retinues, and 
4 Boi introduced many of the customs which had gained his ap- 


proval abroad. His chief desire was, however; to have 
regular communication with western Europe by sea; and for 


= attack on Sweden. Charles XII. was then only: eighteen 
years old, but he was at the head of a well disciplined army, 
and Prussia and Denmark were soon humbled. Peter, how- 
ever, resolved to try the fortunes of war, and for this purpose 
he collected 20,000 men who had been slightly disciplined, 
and 18,000 others who were merely clothed in skins and 


this purpose, in 1700, he joined Prussia and Denmark in an — 
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armed with clubs and spikes. Charles, with 8,000 men, com- 
pletely defeated Peter, who consoled himself with the thought 
that his raw troops had learnt some useful lessons. For nine 
years this war continued, but at the siege of Pultowa the 
Swedish army was annihilated, and its king escaped to 
Bender to ask the protection of the Turks. 

At the instigation of the Swedish monarch the Turks 
declared war against Russia, and Peter hastily accepting the 
challenge took his army to the Pruth. Here the Russians 
were exposed to great danger, and Peter would probably have 
been taken captive but for the prudent management of his 
consort Catherine, who brought about a treaty of peace. The 
war with Sweden continued at intervals till 1721, when, by 
the treaty of Nystadt, five provinces on the Gulf of Finland 
were ceded to Russia. Peter died 8th February, 1725. His 
widow, Catherine, reigned two years, and was followed by 
Veter II., Anne, Ivan IIL., and Elizabeth, but no important 
change took place in Russia during their short reigns. Peter 
Ill. then succeeded, but after an inglorious reign of nine 
months was dethroned and assassinated. 

His wife, Catherine LII., succeeded on 9th of Lids 1762, 
and for thirty-four years conducted the affairs of Russia with 
great success. Poland had long been in a state of fearful 
confusion, and had, during the preceding fifty years, help- 
lessly submitted to the dictation of its powerful neighbours. 
In 1764 it came entirely under Russian control; but as 
France and Turkey opposed Russian influence, a war broke 
out which terminated by Bender and the Crimea being 
subject to Russia, and that power established on the Black 
Sea. In 1790 another war between Russia and Turkey 
gave to Russia all the lands between the Bog and the 
Dniester. On three different occasions Russia seized portions 
of Poland equal in extent to the present empire of Austria, 
and altogether not less than 240,000 square miles of territory 
were added to the Russian empire during the reign of 
Catherine. 
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‘Her successor Paul having changed his policy so often that 
no dependence could be placed on him, either by foreign 
courts or by his own subjects, was, after a reign of four years, 


assassinated. Alexander I. joined the European coalition 4 
against Napoleon till the peace of Tilsit, in 1807, but his 


country gained no increase of territory thereby except the 7 


‘small Prussian department of Bialystock. A war with 


Turkey, which ended in 1812, gave to Russia Bessarabia and 
the eastern part of Moldavia; and one with Persia, which 


ended in the following year, added an immense district lying 
between the river Araxes and the Caucasus mountains. 


Un the sudden death of Alexander, in 1825, his brother 
Nicholas succeeded and carried on the policy of aggrandize- 
ment which had so long marked the conduct of Russian rulers. 
He especially: aimed at gaining possession of the Turkish 
empire, and, in 1828, he gained some important advantuges 
over that power. In 1853, having made some unreasonable 
demands on Turkey, England and France united to protect 
that power, and the consequence was, that at Alma, @ 
Inkermann, Balaklava, and Sebastopol, Russia was completely 
humbled. On 2nd March, 1855, Nicholas died, leaving his 
son Alexander to carry out his unfinished schemes. Alexander, ] 
however, made peace with Europe, and then turned his 
attention to the more laudable attempt of developing the 
resources of his vast empire and of gradually bringing about 


_ the abolition of serfdom. The abuse of freedom by liberated 


serfs, an extensive insurrection in Poland, together with the 
check which Russia received in the Crimea, cause the other 
nations of Europe to hope that for a time at least them 


empire. 
W. 


“Tae Weonc Pars.—aA cripple in the right way may beat a racer if 
the wrong one. Nay, the fleeter and better the racer is who has once 
missed his way, the farther he leaves it behind.— Bacon. | 
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Che Angel and the Infant. 


Suriine, a bright-eyed seraph bent 
Over an infant’s dream ; 

To view his mirrored form he leant, 


‘‘ Fair infant, come,’ he whispered low, 
** And leave the earth with me: 

To a bright and happy land we'll go— 
This is no home for thee. 


“Fach sparkling pleasure knows 


No cloudless skies are here ; 
A care there is for every joy, 
For every smile a tear. 


“‘ The heart that dances free and light 
May soon be chained by sorrow ; 

The sun that sets in calm to-night 
May rise in storm to-morrow. 


*“ Alas! to cloud a brow so fair, 
That griefs and pains should rise; __ 


~- Alas! that this dark world of care 


Should dim these laughing eyes. 


** To seek a brighter land with me, 
Infant, thou wilt not fear ; 

For piteous Heaven the sad decree 
Recalls, that sent thee here.” 


It seemed on him the sweet babe smiled ; 
_ His wings the seraph spread ; ‘ 

_ Poor mother! thy son is dead ! 


Hymns THE Lanp or LUTHER. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Berry was alone, busily employed in cleaning her cottage, 
and preparing dinner for the next day, although to a casual 
observer there might have appeared no absolute necessity for 
broom or duster even when she commenced operations. 
A softening influence had been at work in Betty’s mind 
during the whole morning: her son’s unusual gentleness had 
touched her. Conscience seemed to whisper that in her judg- 
ment of the Arnolds she had been wrong, and she now looked 
forward to the evening with something like pleasurable anxiety 
as to what they might wish to say toher. : 

Of ail duties Which Uhitstian owes himeclf there i 
mone more calculated to produce beneficial effects than self- 
examination. If we would only look within, and examine our 
own tempers, conduct, and motives by the test of our Saviour’s 
golden rule, the two great commandments, on which, he tells’ 
us, “‘hang all the law and the prophets,” how much more 
humility would be seen in our dealings with others. cs 

Betty Watson was as yet too little acquainted with this study 
of self to understand her own heart, or to feel her own inability 
_ to subdue or control its evil tendencies, had she been even 
more roused to the knowledge of their existence. A trial of 
- her self-complacency was approaching for which she was totally 
unprepared. The door of her cottage opened into the kitchen. 
She had polished and brightened every article till it reflected 
back the October sun at every point, and, duster in hand, 
entered her best parlour to wipe away, as it might appear, 
imaginary dust. While thus busily employed she heard the 
elick of the garden gate, and returning to the kitchen met a 
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we have from childhood been familiar; but a closerinspection __ 
reveals a very different picture, and in the city of Haroun-al- — 
Raschid we find only the dark shades, without any. of: the 
beauty with which fancy has been accustomed. to invest. it. 
Exaction and vice are the order of the day : the palaces and the 
justice of the Prince of the. Faithful remain only as matters 
Whilst detained by the non-arrival.of the Turkish Com- 
missioner, the English party embraced the opportunity’ of 
visiting the holy cities of Meshed Ali and Kerbella, which 
have been for ages past sacred. burial-places of the Persians; 
- and as they, in all probability, ocoupy a position analogous to — 
that of several cities of Chaldsea in primitive times, we shall 
follow the travellers, as the mode of sepulture at the present 
will doubtless give some idea as to the usage in former days, — 
the stereotyped customs of Orientals running much in the same — 
track from generation to generation. Crossing the Tigris and 
proceeding towards Babylon, a distance of 50 miles across a 
barren desert tract, at intervals large khans offer a shelter to 
the strangers; but as they are promiscuously occupied by all 
comers, the accommodation is not always of the mostagreeable 
character. During summer they are crowded by pilgrims to the 
Holy Cities. Each caravan amongst the staple articles it brings is — 
sure to include a number of felt-covered coffinsfor burialinone 
or other of the sacred cemeteries. As the long procession of 
camels, horses, mules, &c., is seen advancing: to the khan, the 
black coffins form a prominent feature: the mules usually 
carry oné on each side, whilst the conductor: sits upon them, 
smoking his long pipe, or singing gaily, apparently quite 
indifferent to the fact that the coffins with their contents 
have been for several weeks exposed to the intense heat 
of the sun in the long journey. As pilgrims, coffins, &c., are 
usually shut up closely in the khan at night for fear of 
the Arabs, it may be imagined that the atmosphere is’ not 
of the most salubrious kind. ‘The mortality, indeed, is usually 
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308 ANECDOTE OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


in healthy seasons one-fifth, and very much greater in times 
when the prevailing epidemics of the country are raging. 

The plains of Babylonia are intersected in all directions 
by traces of ancient watercourses and canals; but the land 
which once abounded with corn, palm groves, and gardens, and 
was fruitful even as the valley of the Nile itself, is now an arid 
waste; heaps of brick and rubbish give it an air of wildness 
and desolation, and the words of the prophet are forcibly 
brought to mind, for truly ‘‘a drought is upon her waters ”’ 
(Jer. 1. 38). The roving Arabs or caravans of travellers 


only pass, and of the magnificent city shapeless heaps alone 


remain, fully realizing the prediction, ‘‘ Babylon shall be- 
come heaps.”’ ‘‘ Her cities are a desolation, a dry land, and 
a wilderness”? (Jer. li. 37, 43). 


ANECDOTE oF A NEWFouNDLAND Doc.—A gentleman connected with the 
Newfoundland fishery was once possessed of a dog of singular fidelity and 
sagacity. On one occasion a boat and a crew in his employ were in cir- 
cumstances of considerable peril, just outside a line of breakers, through 
which some change in wind or weather had, since the departure otf 
the boat, rendered the return-passage most hazardous. The spectators 
on shore were quite unable to render any assistance to their fmends 
afloat. Much time had been spent, and the danger seemed to increase 
rather than diminish. Our friend the dog looked on for a length of tine, 
evidently aware of there being great cause for anxiety in those around. 
Presently, however, he took to the water, and made his way through to 
the boat. The crew supposed he wished to join them, and made various 
attempts to induce him to come aboard; but no! he would not go within 


their reach, but continued swimming about a short distance from them. 


After a while, and several comments on the peculiar conduct of the dog, 
one of the hands suddenly divined his apparent meaning: ‘‘ Give him the 
end of a rope,” he said; “that is what he wants.” The rope was thrown— 
the dog seized the end in an instant, turned round, and made straight for 
the shore; where a few minutes afterwards boat and crew—thanks to the 
intelligence of their four-footed friend—were placed safe and undamaged. 


Was there no reasoning here? no acting with a view to an end or for 


a given motive? Or was it nothing but ordinary instinct ?—Rer. J. C. 
Atkinson. 
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my on the threshold whom at first she did not recognise, 
, curtsied respectfully. Not noticing the salute, Miss 
: r told advanced and seated herself, exclaiming,— | 

@ Mrs. Watson, I find that with all your impertinent boasting 

‘our own cleverness, you can make mistakes as well as 

Seeers. I have come to desire you will send home the child’s 

Seek which you have kept back this week.”’ | 
Sep uring this speech Betty had gradually become aware of 
mee identity of her visitor with the lady whom she supposed 

mepe Mrs. Arnold. Every good feeling, every softened thought, 

fe before the accusation so indignantly, so abruptly made, 

Se which in her own mind she most certainly considered to 
false. | 

ml don’t know what you mean, ma’am,” she replied in 
es of repressed wrath. | 

2 ‘You know what I mean very well,’ was the reply. 

miitherto you have had no opportunity to keep any article 
ck, our clothes are so correctly marked; but this valuable 
ss, which I unfortunately omitted to put any mark on, 
moved too great a temptation for you, no doubt. You heard 
m were going to leave, and thought in the bustle of packing 
mwould not be missed, but you were mistaken.” 

&@ Betty had attempted to interrupt Miss Arnold more than once 
Spring this speech, but now she could restrain herself no longer. 
m ‘Please to walk out of my house, ma’am,’’ she exclaimed 
m™ tones that startled the lady: ‘‘ you sha’n’t sit there and call 
Me athief! What are your trumpery frocks tome? Id scorn. 
™® touch any of yourthings. You're no lady to come here and: 
Msult an honest woman with such words. It serves me right 
{ asking the custom of such as you. I thought what you'd 
me when I first saw you, with your stuck-up pride.” 

m With all her temper, Miss Arnold fortunately recollected 
Merself as a lady in time to keep down the rising words which 
Mould have lowered her at once to a level with the furious 
Mroman before her. She rose exclaiming in a voice of smothered. 
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Woman, you sliall pay for this.” 

‘Woman, am I?” said Betty: ‘‘I would rather be called a 
woman than a pretended lady like you.”’ 

Miss Arnold turned to the door: she was rather alarmed at 
the storm she had raised. 

“Tf you have not stolen the frock you have lost it through 
your carelessness. [tis worth a great deal more than the week’s 
money for the washing. Not a farthing shall you have till it is 
found and returned.” 

‘Won't I have my money! You can’t prevent it. I shall 
come for it myself: I am sure Mr. Arnold will pay me, or he 
isn’t the gentleman my Tom says he is.”’ 

And so she went on using words of insolent rage, with 
which we will not pain our readers, and following Miss 
Arnold to the gate, she stood shaking her fist at her, the very 
picture of passion. 

These are descriptions of angry and violent temper with 

which we would fain hope our readers are totally unacquainted. 
Surely women professing godliness would shrink with horror 
at the thought of the most distant approach to such displays. 
And yet we’ must describe them if we wish to illustrate 
the power of the law of kindness, in even such terrible cases 
as these; for the characters of Miss Arnold and Betty Watson 
are drawn from life, and we are unwilling to palliate or dis- 
guise them in a single point. 

Miss Arnold, in the midst of her deep mortification and still 
unquelled anger, was more than ever anxious to prevent the 
interference of her gentle sister-in-law. She felt quite justified 
in keeping back the money, but she was not equally sure that 
her sister’s opinion would coincide with her own. That Betty 
would delay her visit till after Mr. Arnold’s return from town, 
she well knew, and therefore her only hope of counteracting 
his wife’s influence was to tell him her own story first. Her 
brother she knew would never allow her to be thus personally 
insulted, and she justly expected his fatherly feelings would be 
touched on finding the kind birthday gift she had intended for 
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her nephew so carelessly lost or retained by the laundress. She 


determined therefore to walk out and meet him in the evening, — 


and during his walk home make her own story good. 

Never, perhaps, had Betty so much dreaded to hear her 
son’s footsteps as during the remaining hours of that Saturday 
afternoon. She knew that all his impressions of this family 
were favourable, and she shrunk from the contention, and 
perhaps quarrel, which might arise when she told him all. 


Thanks to this dread, however, it induced her at least to. 


reflect if by any possibility she could have detained or lost the 
dress; but the reflection was dismissed from her mind with 
the self-satisfied expression, ‘‘ As if J could be so stupid; as if 
7 should keep back anything, or send it elsewhere.”” And in 
this mood, proudly confident of her own infallibility, burning 
with indignation, and determined to get her money, she started 
at a rapid pace to pay her threatened visit to Mr. Arnold. 

To avoid meeting her son she took the foot-path across 
the fields, a longer way than by the road. She did not wish 
to arrive before dinner, which she remembered was just over 
on her first visit. When the housemaid answered the door, 
she quite started on observing the unusually pale face of Mrs. 
Watson. It never occurred, however, to her to suppose that 
the laundress would ask to see her master; therefore, when 
Betty, in a choking voice, inquired, ‘‘Is Mr. Arnold at 
home ?” she replied, ‘‘ Yes,” and asked her to walk in. 

Betty had miscalculated her time. She was not aware that 
on Saturdays business detained him later in town, Miss 
Arnold, in accordance with her determination, had gone to 
meet. him. Thus when Betty entered the front parlour 
expecting to see the family at dinner, she found it empty, 
and as the servant closed the door she seated herself to wait 
for Mr. Arnold’s appearance. The folding doors were both 
open, and just as she had done 80 she observed with surprise 
a delicate-looking lady sitting near the open window of the 
inner room, at work. Betty started, and rose from her seat. 
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The lady, who had seen Mrs. Watson from the parlour window 
on her first visit, recognised her in a moment. 

_ “ Good afternoon, Mrs. Watson. You are come to speak to 
Mr. Arnold about your son, I suppose? He has not yet © 


wait.” 
Betty curtsied with a look of surprise at the — who so 
gently and kindly addressed her. | 
“‘Oome a little nearer,’ continued the lady. < Take that 
chair, and then you can tell me a little about your boy. He 
is a fine youth, and — like a good son. I dare say he is 
a great comfort to you.” - 
Betty Watson approached and took the chair to which the 
lady pointed; but a choking sensation in her throat prevented 
her from venturing to reply. Every word uttered by this 
strange lady went to the mother’s heart. But she possessed 
one excellent quality: she could not be a hypocrite. Before 
she could talk freely to this lady, she must tell her exactly 
what she had come for, and find out to whom she’ was 
speaking. 
“If you please, ma’am,” she began, “*7 didn’t come to 
speak to Mr. Arnold about my boy, but Mrs. Arnold came to 
me this morning, and——”’ 
‘‘Miss Arnold I suppose you mean,” her 
listener quietly: ‘‘I am Mrs. Arnold.”’ 
Betty stopped short in what she was about to say: a deep 
flush rose to her brow, and mingled feelings of shame, surprise, 
and even regret, completely overcame her. No wonder Tom 
had been indignant at her false, though mistaken assertions 
respecting Mrs. Arnold. With her usual impetuosity she 
now began :— 
“Oh dear me, ma’am, I am very sorry; I beg your par- 
don. I thought the lady who came to me this morning was 
Mrs. Arnold ; and she insulted me, ma’am, indeed she did,” 
continued Betty, warming with the recollection of what had 
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passed in the morning. ‘‘She accused me of stealing and 
keeping back one of the children’s frocks. And I am quite 
sure I sent them all home. I remember the frock well; it 
was a new one, that had never been washed, and I put it on 
the top of the basket myself. I’m not accustomed to make 
blunders with my clothes. But the lady was in a dreadful 
passion: she called me names, and said I should not be paid 
until I had brought it back; and as I know I have nothing to 


bring back, I came myself to see Mr. Arnold. I know from 


what my son says that he is a gentleman, and wont see a 


poor woman wronged.” Ali this was uttered with great 


rapidity, and with a vehemence almost amounting to rude- 
ness.. But Mrs. Arnold remained perfectly silent until ehe 
ceased, apparently for want of breath, and then the lady said 
very quietly,— 

‘And you hoped to punish Mrs. Arnold by creating un- 
pleasantness between her and her husband about your 
money.” | 
_ “Not exactly that, ma’am,”’ said Betty, looking and feeling 
rather ashamed. “I only wanted my money: I’ve worked 
hard for 

‘‘No doubt; and Miss Arnold only wanted the dress.”’ 

‘But I haven’t got it,” said Betty, again waxing warm. 

‘You acknowledge that it was sent to you, do you not ?”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, ma’am. Certainly Pll own what’s just and right. 
It was quite new. I thought you had been working it. The 


lady said it was her own work.” 


A pained expression passed over Mrs. Arnold’s face, and 
she said in a tone of regret,— 

‘‘T am not at all surprised at Miss Arnold’s displeasure, if 
itis as you say. No doubt this is the present she has been 
working at for weeks for my little boy to wear on his birthday 
to-morrow. I hope you will try to find it for her.” 


‘Indeed, ma’am, I would if I was not quite sure T had 


sent it home, if it was only for the kind way in which you 


speak to me; but Miss Arnold was in such a passion and 
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accused me of stealing it. Very likely it’s been put away by 
one of the servants.’’ | | 

*T certainly shall have a strict search made,”’ she replied ; 
‘‘but my sister is so correct and regular in all she does, that 
I can scarcely imagine she would have made a mistake.” 

‘Well, ma’am, I’m | very sorry, but I am quite sure I could 
not have done any thing so stupid as to lose such a thing as a 
frock.”’ 

‘‘ Have you brought your account i inquired Mrs. Arnold 
in a grave, calm voice. : 

Betty rose and placed the book before her. ‘‘It is made up 
to this day, ma’am,”’ she said. have written Received 
it; but I don’t write so well as my boy.” 

**No; so I perceive,’’ said the lady, laying the money on the 
table; and she added, ‘‘I think, after what has occurred, it 
will be as well not to bring your son to Mr. Arnold this even- 
ing. His sister will no doubt tell him the circumstances, and 
I fear they will not be much in your favour.” 

This was no more than Betty expected, but she did not 
resent the reproof ; ie quiet gentleness of Mrs. Arnold 
humbled her in spite of’ herself. She took up the money, 
and asked in tones very unlike her usual vehemence,— 

‘‘T hope I have always given you satisfaction, ma’am? I 
always try to do my best for the ladies who employ me.”’ 

believe you do, Mrs. Watson,’ she replied; ‘‘ but Iam 
not satisfied with you now. You are too self-confident, too 
much inclined to think every one must be wrong but yourself. 
However, if 1 have not mistaken your character, I think if you: 
find that the frock has really been lost while in your care, you 
will readily acknowledge it.’’ 

‘“‘Indeed I will, ma’am; and I hope I shall never forget 
how gentle and kind you have been to me. If the other lady 
had only been the same——”’ 

“Are you always gentle and kind to those who offend 
you?” asked Mrs. Arnold. 


‘‘]’m sorry to say, ma’am, I’m rather passionate: it’s my 
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‘‘Do not say you can’t help it. Have you ever prayed for 
strength to conquer this passionate temper ?”? 

Betty was silent; and then passing by a question to which 
her conscience would allow no reply, she said, “I will try, 
ma’am; indeed I will, for your sake.” 

— not for my sake; for the sake of yourself and. your 
child ;”? and Betty, who had advanced to the door, stood with 
the handle in her hand, listening attentively as the lady in a 
few words explained the danger and sin of giving way to 
temper, especially as an example to her boy, adding, ‘“‘ Re- 
member, Mrs. Watson, in your own strength you can never 
expect to subdue this haughty, proud spirit; but there is One 
who has promised to give strength in every time of need to 
those who ask him.”’ 

‘<7 will try to remember what you say, ma’am,”’ said Betty ; 
but while she felt herself obliged to listen to the kind, gentle 
words, they made her uncomfortable, and after a pause, find- 


ing Mrs. Arnold did not speak again, she curtsied respectfully, | 


wished her good evening, and withdrew. 

How different were the feelings with which she now 
descended the steps to those that were rankling at her heart 
when she ascended them. As she turned from the house 
a lady and gentleman approached in a contrary direction. 
Recognising Miss Arnold, she hastened forward, unwilling to 
risk another encounter; but with unquenched anger against 
her in her heart, quite unable to resist the feeling of exulta- 
tion that she had outwitted her. Miss Arnold caught sight 
of the retreating figure with her usual quickness. 

‘‘Has Mrs. Watson been here?” she inquired of the girl 
who answered the door. 

‘Yes, miss; she’s been in the parlour with nustress some 
time.” | 


Rewarps or Virrvr.—When a man chooses the rewards of virtue, he 
should remember that to resign the pleasures of vice 1s part of his bargain. 
— Wilberforce. | 
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Gentle Words. 


| A YOUNG rose in summer-time 

Is beautiful to me, 

| And glorious are the many stars 
That glimmer on the sea ; 

But gentle words and loving hearts, 
And hands to clasp my own, 

| Are better than the fairest flowers 

Or stars that ever shone. 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of autumn’s opening hour— 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer-time, 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art ; 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart ; 

But oh! if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth 

Have gentle words-and loving smiles, 
Hiow beautiful is earth ! | 


GoveRNInG or Reticion.—Those who cry down moral 

honesty, ‘cry down that which is a great part of religion—my duty towards 

God, and my duty towards man. What care I to see a man ran after 

: sermon, if he cozen and cheat as soon as he comes home? On the other 

: - side, morality must not be without religion ; for if so, it may change, as I 

see convenience. Religion must govern it. He that has not religion to 

govern his morality, is not a dram better than my mastiff dog: so long 4 

you stroke and please him, and do not pinch him, he will’play with you 4 
finely as may be. He is a very good moral mastiff; but if you hurt him he. 
will fly in your face, and tear out your throat.—John Selden. 
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Recent Discoveries in the East ; 


THEIR RELATION TO THE BIBLE. 


CHAPTER I, 


Tue discoveries of Mr. Layard in the mounds of Assyria 
naturally suggest the inquiry, What has become of those 
great cities of antiquity which date prior even to the foundation 
of Nineveh: have Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, the cities 
of Nimrod (Genesis x. 10), been utterly overthrown, or do 
their ruins still remain to testify to the greatness which once 
belonged to them ? | 

Recent investigations enable us, in part, to raise the veil of 
mystery which hitherto has shrouded their history, and to 
speak somewhat in detail as to their present aspect. We 
are indebted for this information to one of our countrymen, 

W. K. Loftus, Esq., an attaché of the British Commissioner, 
General Williams, who was engaged, in conjunction with 


deputies from the Russian, Turkish, and Persian Governments, 


in determining the boundary line between Persia and Turkey, 
during the years 1849 to 1852. 

At various intervals Mr. Loftus availed himself of his 
proximity to the sites of the ruined cities of Chaldzea; and his 
researches during these intervals, aswell as in 1853—1854, when 
intrusted with the conduct of the Assyrian Fund Expedition, 
have brought to light much important and interesting infor- 
mation tending to illustrate and confirm the passing references 
of Holy Writ, to which we purpose calling the attention of our 
readers. 

The position of the ‘ Land of Shinar,” the locality of 
Nimrod’s cities, has been the subject of much controversy. 


Many have been led by the similarity of the name to identify 
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it with the district called ‘‘ Sinjar,” in Mesopotamia, near the 
city of Mosul, on the Tigris; but this tract of country being a 
rocky, undulating region, intersected by a range of lofty lime- 
stone mountains, by no means answers to the Biblical deserip- 
tion of Shinar, which is spoken of as a plain. 

Passing southwards, we arrive at the ruins of Babylon, 
which by universal tradition are identified with Babel, the first 
of Nimrod’s cities, and in the neighbourhood of which we 
should naturally expect to find the others, or any traces of 
them which may still remain. Proceeding still further in ‘this 
direction through the Jezireh—the district enclosed on either 
side by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris—we find innumerable 
ruins of ancient cities. Massive and imposing mounds of earth 
rise from the dull uniformity of the surrounding desert, and on 
these artificial eminences, as in the plains of Assyria, the grand 
palace-temples of the Old World once stood. 

Jewish tradition calls this territory (Lower Rebslenia 
or Chaldza Proper) Shinar—the place whence their race 
originally came; the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions give it 
the same name; whilst the nt mound of Sinkara also 
preserves the 

In latitude about 31 deg. 19 min. N.., and in longitude ales | 
_ 45 deg. 40 min. E., a slightly elevated tract of land extends 
eastwards from near the bank of the Euphrates to the marshes 
of the Affe}, which occupy a large portion of the country: 2 | 
the south this elevation is partially lost in the marghes ; islands 
or mounds only rising at distant intervals from the waste of 
waters. On this tract stand the ruined sites of Warka, 
Sinkara, Tel Ede, and Hammam. Of the first-mentioned 
(Warka) we have chiefly to speak: it is situate about 120 
miles §.E. from Babylon, and consists of a series of lofty and 
extensive mounds, some of them nearly six miles in circum- 
ference, and in parts 200 feet high. ‘a 

Sir H. Rawlinson, the eminent -Orientalist, as well as ofleet 
authorities, are disposed to identify Warka with Erech. The 
analogy between the two names tends to confirm the sup 
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position: the Hebrew word is Erk or Ark, which at once 
approximates to Warka by changing the Aleph to Yau, or by 


prefixing Vau for euphony, as is common in changing Hebrew 
names to Arabic. 


The appearance of the ruins is wild and desolate in the 


extreme: no sign of life or vegetation is visible for miles 
around ; the jackal and the hysena shun its tombs; the eagle 
stays not over it; no grass grows ; no insects hover in the air; 
the lichen only clings to the broken brick-work, which in 
enormous heaps covers the surface of the mound and spreads 
far down its sides. Lofty and imposing as its structures haye 
evidently been, all plan is now utterly lost in the heaps of 
fallen rubbish. | 

Chaldeea has long been well-nigh terra incognita. During the 
spring and summer months a great part of the country from 
above latitude 32 deg. is a continuous marsh, passable only in 
terradas or canoes, by means of which the natives keep up 
communication between the elevated spots of land on which 
the villages are built; in autumn, when the inundation has 
partially subsided, the malaria naturally resulting from it 
hinders the approach of travellers; whilst in the winter, the 
only available time, the intense cold and almost entire absenco 
of water, are formidable obstacles to explorations. 

Superadded to these difficulties, the wild and savage 
character of the natives, and their dislike to strangers, render 
travelling amongst them hazardous in the extreme. rom 
these causes our knowledge of this seat of early civilization has 
been of the most fragmentary and imperfect kind. 


Having spoken so far of the locality of Erech, we turn to 


narrate the circumstances which led to the explorations we 
have to describe. 


For many years past the frontier between Persia and 


Turkey has been debateable ground, and hes altered accord. 
ingly as either power was predominant. ‘The religious 
differences between the two races have added to the com- 
ications thus produced, the intensity of hatred increasing (as 
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is very commonly the case) in proportion to the smallness of 
the cause of quarrel. The phlegmatic Turk felicitates himself 
upon his strict orthodoxy; whilst the Persian despises the 
faithful follower of Mohammed, and rejoices at every oppor- 
tunity of insulting his patron saints. 

The wild tribes inhabiting these regions often add to the 
fierceness of the contention, and profit by the disturbed state 
of the country to pillage either party as opportunity offers. 

In 1839 and 1840, hostilities being imminent, England and 
Russia offered their mediation. Commissioners from each of 
the four powers met to consider the vexed question, and, 
amongst other things, determined to survey the disputed — 
districts, and determine, if possible, a boundary line which 
should accurately define the limits of the two states, and 
prevent the recurrence of contests from this fruitful source of 
dispute. 

_ Mr. Loftus, whose narrative we follow, iauill the English 
party on April 5th, 1849, at Mosul ; from thence, after spending _ 
three days in making the circuit of the ruins of Nineveh, the 
‘‘ city of three days’ journey,’’ they proceeded down the Tignis 
by raft to Baghdad, passing on their way the ruins of Kala- 
Shergat, Tekrit, the birth-place of Saladin, and the plain of 
Dura, memorable for the heroic faith of the three Hebrew 
youths. We are accustomed to speak of the country on the 
banks of the Tigris as desert : this is true in part, yet at mid- 
spring the aspect is the very reverse of what the term desert 
would lead us to expect. The plains are covered with flowers 
of every hue; innumerable birds pass overhead ; the wild boar 
is frequently seen on the banks ; whilst every now and then, as 
the raft floats round a bend in the river, the black tents of an 
Arab encampment are seen, and swarthy dames with bright 
eyes and white teeth paddle out on inflated sheep-skins to sell 


skins of lebben (sour milk) or other delicacies to the passing 
travellers. 


Near Baghdad the river’s banks are fringed with the 
graceful date palm, variegated with the refreshing green of 
the pomegranate with its beautiful red flowers. 
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a Christian Home in Alexandria 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


ALEXANDRIA! Does not that name recall chiefly heathen 
exploits and pagan learning? Was it not founded by 
Alexander the Great, the would-be conqueror of the world? 
Did it not become the centre of ancient commerce? Was 
it not the resort of a school of philosophers, and the abode 
_ of a world-renowned library ? 

Yes; Alexandria in Egypt is famous for all these things. 
The ‘‘ conquering hero,’’? Alexander, when he visited the spot, 
decided with his usual promptness that this district of arid 
desert was most convenient for a port. Waiting for nothing 
else, he that very hour fixed the situation of the public 
buildings and temples. One thing more was needed: they 
must mark out the circuit of the walls, according to the 


custom of those times; but they had no instrument at hand. 


for the purpose. Nothing daunted, Alexander gave orders 
that each soldier should contribute a certain quantity of mea, 
which was sifted in lines upon the ground, to denote the 
boundaries of the city. This strange beginning was inter- 
preted as a sign of future plenty by the king’s soothsayer ; and 
certainly Alexandria, thus contrived in a day, speedily rose to 
be the first city in the world, Rome excepted. 

But I do not wish to take you now to see the 4,000 palaces 
of Alexandria, nor its famous street, 2,000 feet wide, nor 
its marble obelisks; no, nor yet its wonderfully contrived 
cisterns, and baths, and catacombs, and gardens. I want 
you to realize in the midst of all this splendour one simple 
Christian home. 

Here is a word-picture of it in the year A.D. 199. 

An Egyptian man, whose noble profile and noble name— 
Leonidas—speak his Grecian origin, is seen at close of day 
slowly returning from the famous library. He stands for a 
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moment in the grand square of the wide street before mep- 
tioned, whence by a glance north and south he sees the two | 
chief gates of the city. That at the north is called the Sea- 
gate, and beyond it the blue waters of the Mediterranean are 
seen sparkling in the sunset’s glow. The south gate opens 
upon the harbour of the Lake Mareotis, whose waters wash 
the southern walls. On both sides vessels in full sail are seen 
riding in under the evening breeze, which now blows freshly 
over the hot city. but the Alexandrian heeds not the varied 
sounds of business and pleasure which greet his ear. . He has 
been teaching rhetoric all day long in the schools, and now he 
quietly pursues his way to his own home. That home is no 
grand palace, but it is not exactly like a simple English cot. 
Its small court, paved with mosaic, is shaded by a palm-tree 
in the centre. Into this court the door of each apartment 
opens. ‘The father seeks his boy, his only son. He is not by 
the fountain; he is not in the bath. At last the mother 
points him out, fast asleep on a mat in the common room, his 
childish hand still loosely holding a few soft leaves of the 
Egyptian paper. Those leaves have holy texts written on 
them, the boy’s lessons for the day. He learned them long 
before he went to sleep; but he loves them so well that he 
ponders over them till surprised by slumber. The Christian 
father kneels down, and uncovering the breast of his sleeping 
child, kisses it with reverential joy. Then, as the mother 
smiles at the grave man’s enthusiasm, he says solemnly, 
‘* Because it is a temple in which the Holy Spirit is hei | 
himself a dwelling.”’ 

Yes; the Bible was the book of that Christian family, as, in 
fact, it is of all such, in whatever age. Leonidas himself, a 
professor of Greek literature, has found in Jesus Christ all the 
treasures of true wisdom. Let us picture this father and son 
when morning’s dawn again wakes them from repose. The 
little Origen (for such is the boy’s name) has again spread the 
sacred leaves before him. He is preparing to learn his daily 
chapter ; but, meanwhile, he asks his father questions which 
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puzzle the literary man. ‘My child,” he says, “you should 
not be curious: you must be satisfied with understanding the 
literal meaning, as accords with your age.” 

The child is silent for a while, but his mind still labours 
on, and at last his father, thanking God for having given him 
such a son, says, *f My child, I am but a rhetorician: I do but 
teach human wisdom. You are in need of some one who 
shall be able to teach you Divine wisdom. I will take you to 
the school where Clement is chief teacher.” 

Gladly the little Origen follows his father on that bright 
morn. He is soon entered in the Christian school, being then 
just ten years old. Here he makes such progress, that when 
he arrives at the age of eighteen he is considered competent to 
succeed his instructor in the office of catechist. | 

Before that honour, however, there comes a time of tribu- 
lation, and sorrow enters that Christian home. Leonidas is 
taken by the persecutors. Origen, coming home from school, 
finds his father gone ‘to prison and to death.” The young 
Egyptian’s eyes flash fire, and he cries, ‘‘ My father shall not 
vo to death alone! I will walk by hisside. My father shall 
not confess Jesus Christ alone! 
tioners, crying that Jesus is also my Saviour and my God”! 

“Origen,” says his weeping mother, ‘‘ when persecution 
comes upon us, we must bear it with patience; but it is rash 
to seek it.” 

To keep him at home that fearful night she hides his 
clothes; but then the ardent youth is troubled with a fresh 
thought. “I fear my father loves me more than Jesus 
Christ.” He cannot sleep. No sooner does light dawn than 
he rises with eager haste, wraps himself in his bedclothes, 
seats himself at the table, and writes to his father these 
affecting words: “Take care not to abandon your faith for 
love of 

Leonidas died a “ faithful martyr” for Jesus Christ, and 
from that time the tenderly reared martyr’s son gave himself 
afresh to God, with a yet more entire renunciation of the 
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world. He turned to his great life-work, which was teaching, 
This was made of the highest importance by his one darling 
life-long passion, the study of the Holy Scriptures. Though — 
the errors of his age were as seductive and bewildering as 
those which encircle our own, Origen clung fast to the word of 
God, declaring that men must unite faith to science. Frag. 
ments of his ‘‘ Hexapla,”’ or the Bible in six columns, first 
gave the idea of polyglot Bibles. This ‘‘noble and sublime 
genius’? worked much, dared much, and suffered much for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, dying at last in the faith at the age of 
sixty-nine. What else could we expect from his early train- 
ing in an earnest Christian home.? The pictures which I have 
given you of it have, however, a fparer practical lesson. 

You, my dear young friends, are many of you trained in 
just such Christian homes. No dust of twenty-four hours 
was ever allowed to lie upon your family Bible. As soon as 
you could read you had a sacred copy of your own, presented 
with your father’s and mother’s prayers. You learned to 
love it.even while it was the lesson-book of your childhood. 
Perhaps, like some country children that I know, you marked 
your favourite texts—‘‘ the verses made for tender hearts” — 
with pressed leaves of fairest flowers. Ah! what mementoes 
are these of your childhood’s privileges! But what fruit have 
they brought forth ? | 

It is written, ‘‘ To whom much is given, of him much shall 
be required.’’ God then requires of you no common life-work. 

Those who have been nurtured from infancy in earne% 
Christian homes are those to whom we look for standard- 
bearers in the battle of truth. No after-study can fully make 
up for the doctrine which has distilled like dew year after year 
into the tender heart of a child. When the Holy Spit 
prepares himself a dwelling in such a one, how wonderfully 
useful does the after-life become! It is well known that the 
celebrated preacher Charles Haddon Spurgeon gained his 
pulpit power not at college, but in the unceasing training of 
an earnest Christian home. Oh that some of you, my dear 
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young readers, may so rise up in these latter days to defend 
the word of God, that you may shed an undying honour on 


your English Christian home, as on did on his Christian 
home in Alexandria. | 


Slavery, 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO ITS ABOLITION BY THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN 1838. 


No possession is so highly prized and tenaciously clung 
to by human beings as that of liberty—liberty of mind and 
body. 

Man feels within himself a longing to be free from all 
restraint, and especially from such restraint as debases him to 
the level of the brute creation. He knows he is made for some- 


thing better, something more exalted, and something more : E 
suited to his tastes and the superior mental capacities with € 


which his Maker has endowed him. He cannot convince him- 
self that He who said ‘Take thou dominion” could have 
intended him to be treated in the same manner as the creatures 
over which he received authority. ‘The supposition carries on 
its very face the mark of falsehood. It is contrary to the 
whole tenour of Scripture, to the notions we have of the love 
and mercy of God, and our own unbiassed ideas of right 
and wrong. 

I am aware slavery was sanctioned amongst the Jews ; but it 
was conducted under stringent rules as to the treatment 
of the slaves by their masters. Moreover what was permitted 
to the Jewish nation, as a ‘peculiar people,” is not in every 
case to be received as right by us, nor has it been so received. 
We do not condemn a man to death for gathering sticks on 
the Sabbath, or allow our widows to collect stray ears of corn 
off our newly reaped fields. We have rejected such laws 
as unnecessary and inapplicable to the present state of 
Fociety. 


an 
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é 


nations of antiquity, is well known. In studying Grom 
history the reader frequently comes upon mention of de 
Helots or Spartan slaves; and im that of Rome |many ane the 
references made to the number of bondsmen employed ip 
of "Gad. of the. “belle. | 

and civil privileges. . 

any nation were used indiscriminately. One might have see 
in the villa of a Roman noble of the time of Julius Omsarng 
less than four or five countries represented. There would be 
Briton with his fierce, uncivilized bearing, the Asiatic with Eis 
thick lips, and pearly-white teeth. The last were at that eany 
period more valuable than the whites, on account of ther 
greater strength and capabilities for enduring toil in Igy 
‘when Rome was under the sway of her later emperors, negip 
slavery was almost the only branch of this infamous traiiem 
human flesh carried on. With 
acquainted with the early history of the negro slave-tmde 


how so vast a number was obtained from Africa witht § 


eonsiderable bloodshed. One would have thought ie 
Africans would at least have made a formidable resistance ® 
viewing the transportation of their fellow-countrymen, 9 
Boman, Grecian, and Carthaginian merchants, to, m # 
probability, perish in hopeless bondage. One would have 
expected that ai least the common affections and ties of matame 
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as slaves. father would dispose. hisson,:or the son 


of his father, to gain an unwonted luxury: (Every ‘spark 
of good feeling or humanity was extinguished by the demand 
by indulgence in what were by no means the nectisris'of 


carried on by the empizes.of Southern’ 


little attention which was then bestowed upon agriculture. 
Men’s minds were ocoupied by 


were in some degree altered. ‘Wars, although searvely less 
frequent, came''to be’ looked upon’ evils!” ‘The wants ‘of 


daily pleasures. In short, “necessitas”” was not ‘the rule, — 
but “libido.” to’ meet this increased demand’ for eul- 
tivation of the soil, ‘an ineteased supply of labourem was 
be choven by self-interested men and: goverhminte ‘We are 
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not astonished, therefore, that to cope with the emergency 
slavery was introduced, and especially negro slavery. 

But we must remember that the continent of Africa wag 
very imperfectly known to European sailors of that age, 
They were aware of the existence of large tribes of negroes in 
Ethiopia, and this included nearly all their knowledge of 
central Africa. The Arabs, no doubt, could have given them 
more satisfactory information on the subject. It nevertheless 
suited them better to keep secret, as long as possible, the 
main source from which they procured the means of prose. 
cuting their flourishing trade in negroes. 

But when curiosity is excited it is not easily extinguished, 
more particularly in a nation. Such was the case in Portugal 
in the year 1412. A desire pervaded the Portuguese Govern. _ 
ment to attempt a voyage round Africa. There were details 
of a similar circumnavigation, penned by Herodotus, “the 
father of history ;’’ but his accounts were not wholly believed 
and credited. | | 


Three or four expeditions were undertaken by Portuguese 
seamen. 

At first they only ventured as far as the Bight of Biafra 
and Guinea; but at last even the Cape of Good Hope itself 
was rounded by the daring Vasco-de-Gama. This was m 
1497. These voyages, however, were simply prosecuted for 
the purpose of enlarging geographical knowledge. Not till 
the interior of the country was traversed by Portuguese 
adventurers, was the negro slave-trade begun. In the first 
slave-vessel about twelve negroes were brought over 
Europe. In a few years the number was quite fabulous. 

This augmentation was caused by an event which occurred 
at this juncture—the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus. The newly discovered land was the great objet 
of attraction to Europe. Emigrants left their native shores 
by thousands: settlements were established both by the 
Inglish, Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, and French. All 
sought to profit, more or less, by the New World. 
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But how was the ground to be cleared? At first the giant 
trees of the forest reigned as undisputed lords of the soil. 
The native Indians were unequal and unused to the task of 
tillage. Where then were workmen to be found? At once 
the poor negro was selécted. 

Now, instead of slavers carrying a cargo of a few dozen 
Africans over the boundless ocean, thousands were conveyed 
across the Atlantic. Nor was England guiltless of participa- 
tion in the evil. She was quite as much an encourager of 
the trade as any of the countries: who engaged in it. Her 
legislature, in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, actually passed a 
Bill legalizing the same. The British colony of Virginia 
was almost entirely formed by negro slaves. 

Would that England’s fair eseutcheon had not been thus 
marred by the stain! But alas! it is otherwise. Negro 
slavery had, therefore, by the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, become universal amongst the nations of Europe. 
Henceforth the trade gradually progressed. 

But to carry on the traffic, merchants were compelled to 
make some arrangement for the, procuring and keeping slaves 
on the coast of Africa. To answer this purpose factories were 
built close to places where vessels usually anchored to receive 
their freights. But though professing only to consist of a 
mercantile station, the factories were in reality forts, strong 
enough to support a prolonged blockade or bombardment. They 
were garrisoned with troops from the mother countries, who, 
although in most instances ineffective for active service, were 
well able to manage a defence against an exterior foe. 

After the discovery of America it was an unusual occurrence 
to meet with slaves in any other civilized country. The 
practice was given up at home by European nations, though 
they had no scruples at owning negroes in their colonies. 

The following are a few statistics with reference to the 
trade. The number exported from Africa in the year 1760 
was little less than 100,000. In 1789 there were conveyed 
away in British ships alone 38,000. And the annual average 
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demand for all Europe in the eighteenth century was 90,000. 
What startling statements these appear! 

But out of the thousands of negroes who originally lef 
Africa in the slave-ships, quite a third perished during the 
voyage, on account. of the horrible confinement and brutal 
_ treatment to which they were subjected in the Middle Passage. 
The miseries which these poor wretches underwent while 
this passage lasted are hardly to be conceived. The simile 
invariably used, in order to give a correct idea of their stowage, 
is that of herrings in a barrel. No similitude approaches 0 
near to the truth. ‘The allowance of room, in breadth, to an 
adult, was exactly nine inches. ‘They were unable to stand 
upright, or in any easy position, but compelled to recline 
on their side. 

Efforts, however, were about to be made to, at least, extir- 
pate the very name of slavery from the dictionary of our nation. 
But in what way was the task to be accomplished was a ques- 
tion in every one’s mouth. Was violence or moderation and 
gentleness to effect the mighty work? ‘The latter course was 
wisely adopted.. Amidst all the good, philanthropic, large- 
hearted men of his day, Wilberforce stood forth as the slave's 
great champion. From the year 1787 to the end of his life his 
one aim of existence was the freedom of the negro. Noble was 
his purpose, and nobly did he fulfil that purpose. Bitter and 
cruel was the resistance he encountered from those whose pect- 
niary interests were bound up with the continuance of slavery. 

Amid all the opposition to which he was exposed, both in 
the House of Commons and out of it, he at last attained his 
wish ; for in 1838 Great Britain formally abolished slavery in 
her dominions. Ifa slave now places his foot on English 
ground, he is that instant a free man. 

Although we can point to a Battle of Waterloo, and Tra- 
falgar, a Lucknow, an Alma, and an Inkermann, as evidence 
of her powers, to no victory can our country turn with mene 
pride than the victory of 1838. 


Surely there is no one who can dosrmcseatiinaala say that 
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slavery is, or can be, lawful, either as regards God or man. 


God’s words are, ‘‘ All men are brethren.” 
‘¢Freedom.”’ 3 


Slavery, ih fact, when we look at it in all its bearings, 


Man’s cry is, 


cannot but be characterized as an unjust, iniquitous, needless, . 


and inhuman institution, unworthy of beings formed in the 
Divine similitude. 


Er 


Che Hollow Gourd. 


Passinc through the desert you pick up a withered gourd. You are 
amazed at its lightness, and much do you marvel how an object so bully 
should prove such absolute levity. Yet you can understand how it 
happened. Lying there in the burning sand, no wonder that every 
particle of sap is absorbed, and that its moisture is turned into the drought 
of summer. | 

But now that you have come to this fountain, cast it in and leave it 
a little. How is it now? does it feel full and solid? Nay, cast it out on 
this mighty and horizonless main, and after it has nodded and tumbled 
awhile on the billows, stretch forth your hand and take it up once more. 
Is it not light and empty as ever? And how is this? With an ocean on 
every side, able to fill it millions of times over and over, why does it 
continue empty and void? Why, but because it is closed all round 
and round. There is not an open valve nor the smallest crevice at which 
a drop can enter. It continues empty and hollow because waterproof and 
hermefically sealed. | 

Have you never felt your own heart like that rattling gourd—dry, 
empty, unloving ? The deepest thing in all your nature—do you not feel 
as if that deepest thing were a dismal void? Where love to God should 
be, the spirit’s strength and blessedness, does it not feel a great vacuity, a 
thirsty chasm, a dreary-sounding emptiness? And why is this? Is God 
unloved because unlovely.? Is he unenjoyed because unapproachable and 
incommunicable ? Is ita dry, parched land, a dusty, burning desert, on 
which your poor soul is cast out to pine and shrivel? a world from which, 
like the last shower that fell on the Sahara, and which is long since 
forgotten, God’s kindness is long since departed ? 

Ah no! the gourd is afloat. All around is the Gospel ; on every side 
stretches the multitudinous expanse of God’s mercies. It was he who 
shed down sweet sleep on your eyelids last night, and roused you this 


morning to blessings wide as your horizon and high as his own heaven. | 
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It is he who, every Sabbath in the sermon, and every day in his own 
book, keeps whispering, “ ‘Trust me, love me, believe me, return to your 
spirit’s Father. Oh, be reconciled to God!” And if your spirit is not 
long since inundated and surcharged with the overflowings of Fatherly 
affection and the raptures of filial devotion, it is because unbelief has 
made it love-proof, and amidst the full flood of God’s mercies keeps it 
hermetically sealed. 

- Such is the soul of the worldling. Such is the heart of the unbeliever. 
It is a little self-contained desert afloat on an ocean of blessing; and it is 
only by breaking the heart, by making an opening in the love-excluding 
unbelief, crushing in its arrogance and sclf-sufliciency, that the same 
stroke of God’s Spirit which reveals its own emptiness lets in something 
of the encompassing Gospel, and fills it with peace and joy in believing. ~ 
Mount of Olives,” §¢c. : James Hamilton, 


Scripture Questions in Rbyme. 


Anovut nine men called Simon a question I will ask: 

I'll give some facts about them before I set the task. 

One was a traitor’s father, and one was Joseph’s son; 

Another was a leper; a Pharisee was once ; 

And one came from Bethsaida, a fisherman was he: é 

Another lived in Joppa, his house was near the sea ; 

And one came from Samaria, the people he deceived ; 

Another from Cyrene, the Saviour he relieved; 

And still there was another who for his zcal was famod : 
In what part of the Bible are these nine persons named ‘ 


Scripture Questions inbyme for July. 


-Mosrs.—Exodus vii. 10. 
JANNES and Jamnres.—2 Tim. ii. 8. 
Puaraon.—Exodus vii. 11. 

Tim. i. 1. 

ALEXANDER.—1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. iv, i4. 

Sereivs Pavivs.—Acts xiii. 7. 

Exiymas.— Acts xiii. 8. 

and Barnanas.—Acts xii. 7, 8. W. 
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SCRIPTURE MAPS SCHOOLS 


VERY CAREFULLY COLLATED WITH THE MOST RECENT AUTHORISES 


"Size, 28 inches by 19 inches. 


Coloured, 1s. 4d.; on Canvas and Rollers, Varnished, 4s. cach. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF OUR SAVIOUR: 
illustrative of the Books of the Evangelists, and containing te 
Principal Places mentioned in the Old Testament. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL: 
- Intended as a Companion to the Map of Palestine. 


JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


LAND OF CANAAN AS DIVIDED | 
among the Israelites. 


JOURNEYINGS AND ENCAMPMENTS | 
of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 


_ Size, 48 inches by 35 inches, 
Coloured and Varnished, 3s.; on Canvas and Rollers, 85., 


NEW MAP PALESTINE 
IN THE TIME OF OUR SAVIOUR; 


_ Illustrative of the Books of the Evangelists, and containing the Nama 
of the Places mentioned in the Old Testament. Printed in a nompant 4 
clear type, and well suited for Class Teaching in Sunday ot Das } 
Schools. y 


— 


| Single Maps; price 6d. each. 1x Crore, 48, 
MAPS OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF THE Bibi 


BY REY, 8. RANSOM. | 


* HE EARLIEST SEATS OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
« | ‘SETTLEMENTS OF THE DESCENDANTS OF SHER 
“ SETTLEMENTS OF THE DESCENDANTS OF HAE 
SETTLEMENTS OF THE DESCENDANTS OF JAPHEE 
Description of the above Fie Maps, Price Fourpence. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 
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YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD.”’ 


Contents : 


INDIAN TRAVELLING EXPERIENCES. | IS HE CLEVER? OR, THE PRIZE 
VALUE OF HUMILITY. mssay—a Zale. CHAP. IX. 
TOM WATSON; OR, THE LAW OF | HOW TO PUNISH THOSE WHO IN- 

KINDNESS—@ Zale. CHAP. VII. JURE YOU. 

“sIx DAYS SHALT THOU LABOUR.” |THE GREAT MEN OF THE PAST— 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST; | JOHN KNOX. 

THEIR RELATION TO THE BIBLE. | NATURE’S VOICES. 

CHAP. IL . | FLIGHT ©F THE SWALLOW TRIBE. 
SITTING ON A STILE. NO. ITL— | SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS IN RHYME, 
ON THE ART OF DOING WITHOUT | ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS 

IT. IN RHYME. 


LONDON: 


‘PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Price Twopence. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Contributions received from Marcus Aurelius; E. W. P.; E. §, 
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REWARD BOOKS, ONE HALFPENNY EACH. 
THE 
ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY CUTS, 


SUITED TO THE YOUNGER CHILDREN IN OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
In Packets, 6 Books for Threepence ; 12. for Sixpence; and 24 for One 


Shilling. 


ONE FARTHING EACH. 


THE CHILD'S SCRAP BOOK, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS CUTS, 
SUITED TO THE YOUNGER CHILDREN IN OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


En Packets, 12 for Threepence ; 24 for Sixpence ; and 48 for One Shilling. 


A NEW SERIES OF FARTHING BOOKS. 


THE CHILD’S TREASURY. 
In Packets, 12 for Threepence ; 24 for Sixpence ; and 48 for One Shilling, 


Every Book has ove or more Pictures. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


@ 


j 


CAMO 

Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for 

indigestion. ‘They act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild 

in their operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of. 

persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their 

use.—Sold in bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town 
in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 

be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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Crabelling Experiences. 


HARLIE,” said a dark-eyed, determined-looking 
youngster to his-elder brother, as they were 
lazily seated. on the sands at Ramsgate, 
‘“‘shouldn’t you like to go to India, and shoot 
tigers in the jungle, or lie on your back in a 
palanquin, and be carried. about by a lot of 
black fellows ?” | 

‘“Not I,” was the reply. ‘I would a great | 
# deal rather stay where I am. It’s quite hot ; 
enough here, in all conscience.’ 
‘Hot! It is hot enough, certainly; but 
then in India, you know, you would have a 
native sitting in the verandah of your bunga- 
low, who, by just pulling a string, would move ‘ 
a great fan, or punkah as they call it out there, ie 
to keep you cool.” | 

“Well, I don’t think that would be half so jolly as to 
sit here, with this cool sea-breeze every now and then puffing 
away at the rim of my straw hat. I declare it’s the very 
thing I like. I wish the holidays lasted longer, and that ; 
_ there was no school to.go back to. But what put. going to 
India, and punkahs, and palanquins, into your head? When 
our old uncle. that lives at Cheltenham came home it didn’t 
look as though living in India had done his health much good, 
or improved his temper; and as to that black servant he 
brought with him, I would rather have our nurse Sarah, 
grumpy as she is sometimes, than half a dozen kitmajars or 
surdars, or whatever you. call them, about. me.”’ - 

“Well, I’ve been reading about it, and so I know, you 
see.” 

“Reading, have you? “Well, I suppose reading about 
and having to stand it-agigiphy lite the same thing.” | 
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After a silence, which lasted for a few minutes, Charlie, 
with an.air of patronage, and as the result, it may be 
supposed, of some cogitations in which he had been indu lying, 
broke out with, “I'll tell you what I should like, Tom.” 

“Well, what ?” | 

‘To lie here on my back, and hear you read and tell me 
what you know about India.”’ 

“Very well: only don’t you interrupt me, or I shall shut 
the book and expect you to go on.”’ 

“All right: your turn first.’ 

“A palanquin,’ began Tom, ‘is a kind of square box 
carried on men’s shoulders, handsomely painted outside 
hike an English carriage, and having arms, crest, &e., 
if you choose. The top is covered with a white cement to 
prevent its leaking, and is slightly curved so that the rain 
may run off. The bottom is open wicker-work, on which 
is laid a mattress and other cushions, covered generally with 
thin leather. The sides, top, &c., are lined often with ermmson. 
silk. Sometimes the mattress and other cushions are covered 
with white drill, with linings of the same. ‘This is much 
more serviceable, and will wash. Inside, the length of the 
one described is six feet three inches, the breadth three feet 
three inches, and the height the same. The wicker-work 
of the bottom extends from the head to within one foot three 
inches of the foot; then, instead of wicker-work, is a wooden 
box which is covered with part of a leopard-skin. In it are 
a few bottles of soda-water and beer, and a bottle of water. 
Over the feet, resting on brackets, is a shelf, three feet long 
and fifteen inches wide, on which can be ee aced a dressing- 
case, medicine-chest, pistols, &c. In the lining there are 
pockets for books, and here and there are hooks on which to 
hang a watch, &e. In such a vehicle, with a spare pillow or 
two, a blanket, and a few boo! ks, the trav eller ean start In - 
tolerable comfort for a four or five days’ journey. There 
is a place outside, behind, for a large brass wash-hand basin. 
In front there are two little windows like those of a carriage, 
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with glass and Venetian blinds; behind there is. one window, 
and also a lamp with a glass in the back of the palanquin, so 
as to show its light inside.” 

hot!” said Charlie. | 

“Now it’s your turn, then,” replicd Tom, breaking off 
in his reading. | 

“‘T didn’t mean in the palanquin,” retorted the interrupter : 
‘“T meant here.” 

‘Well, it’s your turn now, anyhow.” ¢ 

‘Give me the book, then. Where did you leave off?” 

‘in this sort of thing we move about everywhere. To each 
palanquin there are eight bearers, four of whom are employed 
at a time. Qne mussaulchee, or torch-bearer, runs by the 
side, along with one baugh-whaller, to carry boxes made of 


containing clothes, float away, only to be recovered after 


tin, and called patarahs. Each man carries two, slung on +5) 
a stick over his shoulder. When any distance has to be oe 
traversed you take care to write beforehand, that a dak, or eS 
men, may be in readiness to carry you on at each stage; so haute 
that you can proceed rapidly, accomplishing some fifty miles ha x 
in fifteen or sixteen hours. The road through which you pass — 
is perhaps in places for a mile or two under water, which ib 
reaches far above the men’s knees, and sometimes, indeed, Te ae 
oxcites fears that it will enter the palanquin; or the stick of i) 
the baugh-whaller may break, and the two tin patarahs, | nL 
some labour and delay. Much more frequently the narrow a 
Indian road is bounded on cither side by an interminable pel 
jungle, or _ covered with low bushes so thickly matted A, 
together as to afford oniy passage to the deadly cobra, the ae 
snarling and the ravenous tiger: nothing on the 
road for miles but our own palanquins, one a hundred bas ity 
jin front of the other, carried by black-men with 
cloth round their loins, the red, glaring torches, made of tons 


strips of cotton bound tightly together ahd dippe din o' 1, 
showing the others who run swiftly by their side, the baughy- 
bearers trying to keep up with us, and all keeping up a loud, 
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¢horus all the time of‘ Jump along quick, jump along’quidky 
until they are obliged to stop for laughing. Often througham 


‘asthe can derive from his~ pistols anda 


‘thatched house, or dak-bungalow ‘as it is called, is placed 


or two, stretches hiseraimped limbs, -and ‘solace 


in dictanes the deeper roar. Gartigts 
prey. 
same ‘tune; if tune it can be called, varies: in its words, hick 


translated into English, 


set him in the mad ; 
With a thick stick. 

| along quick” 


‘nasty jog-trot, which rattles every bone in your body, ‘keepmg 


long journey not a single European is to be met with, 
‘the traveller is entirely in the power of the natives; axcepumgy: 


stick. “Sometimes the exchange of bearers is made ata | 
‘the fresh relay takes the place of those who have so far home | 
‘you,’ who are ‘then rewarded by a small payment equal 


‘the Government on the road, where the ‘traveller halts ‘for’ 


with some ten ogg, and no one who 
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through all that.” 


me” 


writer was passing along a part of the Bénsres road; through’ 


about home, when all of a sudden he felt the palanquin bump 


happened. I need ‘not read it all. You'll understand thatthe’ 


a jungle. It was evening, and he was dozing, aad dreaming’ 


heavily against the ground, and heard the bearers shouting ini A | 


he saw the bearers scampering off as fast as their legs could 


them, in small patch of — an* 1 immense ti igor 2 


he ascended ‘the on’ the of my: 


the partly closed door, with’ pistols at fall 
on the ‘To my great relief he kept his 
a hundred’ yards. As’ he gradually inetensed the distance 
 debween us I felt my breathing become more easy aadithe 
fluttering of my heart more regilar “I was now getting 
impatient for. his absence, and so far recoverol myselfas 
to bang off one of the pistols towards. him,. without, however, 
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alone. The report from the pistol seemed to restore co 

to the bearers, who resumed their shouting, from a gafe 
distance, however. By this time the tiger had disappeared 
in the jungle-patch referred to, and after a while to my great 
joy I heard the bearers drawing nearer. I say heard, for my 
-eyes seemed riveted to the spot where I last saw the cause of 
my excitement and alarm. Under the circumstances I thought 
it wiser to defer any controversy on the subject of the bearers’ 
conduct, but told them that if they valued their lives they 
would make all haste to the next. station, about two miles 
ahead. They accordingly raised the palkee with a will, and 
with rapid steps reached a more open part of the road, free 
from low jungle.’ ”’ 

“Well,” said Charlie, “ you think that to be a more 
pleasant tale, do you? I hold to my opinion. I would 
rather have a ride on one of these donkeys on the sands than 
‘he packed up in a palanquin, even though accompanied by 
the chance of being killed by a tiger. A good deal depends 
upon what a man gets for the risk; but, as far as pleasure 
is concerned, old England for nie.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,” said Tom after a pause; “but one of those a 
whox we have been reading had a higher motive than mere 
gain : he was a Christian missionary, and cheerfully submitted 
to even greater discomforts, that he might preach the Gospel 
to the ignorant heathen natives, and show them the way to 
heaven. I think I would even endure as much for so good a 


purpose.” R. 


Vatve or Heummmrry.—When the two goats, on a narrow bridge, me 
over a deep stream, was not ho the wiser that lay down for the other # 
pass over him, than he that would rather hazard both their lives by 
contending? He preserved himself from danger, and made the other 
become debtor to him for his safety. I will never think myself di 
paraged either by preserving peace or doing good.— Felthain. 

which chiefly arises from pride, a selfish passion, 
is at best but a gross pleasure, too rough an entertainment for ited who 
are highly polished and refined.—Lord Aaimes. 


| 


Com dlatson; 
OR, 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Witt no very amiable feelings towards her brother's wife 
Miss Arnold took her seat at the dinner-table. She restrained 
herself, however, until the cloth had been removed and they 
were alone. Almost anticipating the result, she remarked 
abruptly, ‘* That — laundress has been here this after- 
noon, I hear.” 

‘Yes, she has,”’ replied Mrs. Arnold quieily. 

‘And you paid her, I suppose ?”’ 

did, Esther.”’ 

‘TI expected as much. I think in this case you might have 
left me to settle the matter.” 

‘“My dear Esther, until the woman herself told me I 
was not aware of any case to be settled.”’ 

‘Oh, she did tell you, then! And pray did she describe her 
own insolence ?”’ 

“It was not necessary : I could see rnite enough in her 


manner to understand how insolent she would be if she 


chose.’’ 

“Then she was to you ?”’ 

‘* Not to me, certainly.” 

‘‘ Astonishing,” was the scornful reply. ‘‘ At all events,” 
she added, “you might have waited to hear my story 
before you paid her; and I think, after the pains I took 


with the dress for your child, you might have had a little 


respect for my feelings.”’ 
‘Esther, my dear,” said her brother, checking the rude 


words of his sister to his wife, ‘“‘I am quite sure that Mary 
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has acted with judgment in what she has done. ‘- will find 
she is right eventually.” 

‘Oh, of course,” said Miss Arnold, her passion venting 
itself in tears as she spoke, ‘‘Z am always wrong; and 
my kindness to the child is worth nothing.”’ 

“Do not be angry, dear Esther,” said Mrs. Arnold, rising 
and approaching her. ‘‘ When I found how very valuable 
the missing article was, I felt anxious, of course, to recover it: 
and I believe that I have acted in the only way likely to make 
Mrs. Watson really ashamed of herself as soon as she finds 
out her mistake; that is, if she has really lost the dress. Do 
you not think we ought to search everywhere carefully before 
we accuse her ?”’ 

Search everywhere!’’ interrupted Miss Arnold: ‘I have 
done so. I am confident it is not in the house. She owns that 
she had it; and she’ll take care to keep it too, I have not 
a doubt.” 

said her brother, ‘“‘ be cautious how you accuse 
another of dishonesty.” | 

‘“« At all events,’”’ she replied, ‘‘ an article of value has been 
detained. I look upon it as lost. Mary judges people by 
herself. What folly to suppose that her kindness would 
make such a low, proud woman as Mrs. Watson ashamed 
of herself! Such people do not possess these refined feelings, 
you may depend upon it. As for my present to little Edward, 
it is gone, and I must endure the loss.”’ 

‘You cannot be more hurt than I am, dear Esther, to 
think that your kind love for him should be so thrown away. 
Wait, and seo the result of what I have done. I think I 
can trust her.”’ 

‘“‘T will say no more,’’ said Miss Arnold—for even she 
could not resist her sister’s gentle pleading-~* but I expect 
you will trust these low people once too often.”’ 

" Well, better be wronged once, than always unjustly sus- 
picious.”’ 


When alone with her husband Mrs. Arnold described 
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her interview with Mrs. Watson, and told him that she 
had thought it best for the present to set aside any inter- 
ference about her son. ‘I fear with such a mother his moral 
training has been much neglected. He would be a trouble and 
anxiety to you in the counting-house.”’ 

Mr. Arnold quite agreed with his wife on this point, and 
thus the opportunity so nearly in the grasp of Tom Watson 
appeared inevitably lost. 

The birthday passed with some little restraint on all sides. 
The servants and elder children who had been in the secret 
were highly indignant at the loss of aunt Esther’s birthday 
present. The little boy was too young to care much about it 
when surrounded by gifts from the rest more suitable to 


his childish tastes. | 


Miss Arnold, who saw how much her brother and sister 
appreciated her kindness and sympathized with her disap- 
pointment, made an effort to appear reconciled, not to grieve 
them further; and the effort did her good. | 

The power of the law of kindness had shown itself too 
often in her brother’s family not to be understood and 
appreciated, and certainly not without some good effects on 
herself. | 

Tuesday arrived, and Mr. Arnold’s. family took their de- 
parture for their house in town. Miss Arnold accompanied 
them, kindly offering to remain for a week or two, that 
everything might be arranged in order and comfort before her 
sister-in-law resumed the entire charge of her domestic 
duties. Mrs. Arnold was not slow to acknowledge the 
extreme order and neatness exhibited by her sister in all 
she undertook: she therefore gladly availed herself of the 
proffered assistance. 

On arriving at her cottage after the interview with Mrs. 
Arnold, Betty found her son in the garden, chafing with 
anger at finding his mother away and the cottage locked 


‘‘ Where have you been, mother? I came home as quickly 
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could, -bécauso I thought after all perhaps you 


go with me to see Mr. Arnold; and I am half-starved: T want 


_ | Without a word Betty unlocked the cottage door, and 


showed her boy she had not forgotten him. Before leaving 
home she’ placed the kettle on the fire, and meat and 
bread, with other good things, on the table for him. A stiref 


| 3 the carefully packed fire, and the kettle at once commenced js 
pleasant song, while Tom, 


nothing 


on the subject, she felt it would be impossible 'to takehim 
there now ; and how could she tell him what she had dene? 


Tom was too busily engaged in apy 


at first his mother’s silence, or that she ate nothing; for Betty 


_ Was too uneasy to allow her to take anything but a cup of tm 


At length Tom became aware that some 
Mother, where have you been? Aint you well?” 


“es, lad, yery well; but I’ve been to the Arnold’a” 
What, so early, and without me!” 


_ “I didn’t go there about you, Tom : indeed, it’s up witht 


you there. I've been too much insulted by one of the family 


ever to go near them again.” i 
“Oh, mother, what's it all about ?” 


«About the washin Thai here 


morning, and told me I’d kept.something back, and called me 


-® thief, and said I shouldn’t have my money till it was 7 


tuned. But I know I hadn't kept back a thing; so I we 
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How carefully Betty concealed from: her son: the fact of 
having mistaken one lady for another: No; her proud spirit 


- could not own to him that he had been right and she wrong 
about Mrs. Arnold. He now replied, tone of impa- 
Well, really, mother, it’s very odd.. I’m sure I never 
spoke to such kind people in my life as Mr. and Mrs. Arnold. 
I can’t make out how you can get into rows with such as they 
Ah, yes, of course it’s all: my fault,” she began angrily. 
But ‘it’s no odds tome. You sha’n’t go near them, and that 
settles it; so you may as well hold your tongue aboutit.. 
Although there had been a softening influence at work 


angry command to hold his tongue on the subject, roused 
the uncontrolled sinful temper, and with a rade, violent retort 


upon his mother, he rushed out of the cottage. The more he 2 


reflected, the less able was he to understand his mother’s 
opinion of the gentle lady who had called Mr. Arnold 
‘“‘ Edward ’’ in his presence, and who. he therefore considered 

must be his wife. _And: how she could quarrel with them was 
a mystery equally difficult ‘to solve. Once or twice during 


the evening he ventured to hint to his mother the possibility - 


that she might have kept back something belonging to the 
family; but she met the remark with such indignant anger 
that he was compellec to avoid the subject ; neither would — 

As the week passed on the feelings so natural to a loving 
child—and Tom did love his mother—arose in his heart. 


“‘My mother is clever. No one ever accuses her of keeping 


back anything. I’ve heard. Mrs. Mills say she’s the best 


laundress she ever knew. I dare say somebody was rude to ae 


her, and put her in a’passion. It makes me in a passion too 
go near them again, that’s one thing. ‘Perhaps I haven't lost 2 
much. If they are as proud as mother says, I’m sure im - 


to be told I’m wrong when I know I'm right. Well, I sha’n’t e ce 
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“SIX DAYS SHALT THOU LABOUR.” 


best away from them. I know I couldn’t stand their im. 
pudence.”’ | 

Very different to all this were the silent musings of his. 
mother: her mistake as to the real Mrs. Arnold, the gentle 
pleadings of that lady, and yet her firmly expressed reproofs 
and cautions as to her quick, hasty temper, and her liability 
to have been mistaken about the missing frock. She could 
not, with all her efforts, throw off the uncomfortable feeling 
the recollection occasioned, even after the frequent remark 
to herself, ‘‘As if J could make a mistake!” Oh, what an 
all-important, conceited little letter, do these self-worshipping 
people make of the pronoun J/ And how truly does the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, in its very first influence on the human 
heart, bring down this haughty assumption of self; for never 
can the Christian expect or hope to possess those graces of 
the Spirit described by the apostle Paul, till he has learned to 
understand the first and lowliest, the grace of humility. 


* 


“Srx Days Suatt Trov Lanovr.’’—It seems generally to escape obser- 
vation that the fourth commandment as effectually enjoins work during the 
six days of the week as it does rest on the seventh. This double meaning 
is alluded to as follows in the Cape Literary Magazine. “It is asked 
somewhere in the Talmud, ‘The wealthy of many countries, whereby 
are they deserving of becoming rich?’ Samuel, the son of Yosi, rephes, 
‘Because they honour the Sabbath.” Samuel, the son of Yosi, if I 
might presume to put another construction upon thy answer, I would say, 
‘ Because they keep the fourth commandment.’ Let not the idle vagabond 
who rests on the Sabbath and on the six days also upbraid the Lord and 
say, ‘I keep the Sabbath holy, and yet am poor.’ Poor thou art, poor 
thou wilt be, and poor thou deservest to be; for though thou keep the 
Sabbath never so holy, unless thou work six days out of the seven thou 
breakest the fourth commandment, and canst never attain to wealth, to health, 
and to happiness. This is the doctrine which I proclaim, and maintain 
upon Scriptural authority ; and if that suffices not, go to yonder bloated, 
gouty coxcomb, who, upon a bed of down, feels his foot in a lake of fire; the 
mere moving of his footstool is a volcano to him, and the ringing of the bell 
by his physician’s footman is an carthquake. Had he kept the command- 
ment, not only on the seventh, but on the six days, he might have thrown 
physic to the dogs, and left me to seek another illustration of my moral. 
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Recent Discoveries in the East ; 


THETR RELATION TO THE BIBLE. 


} 


CHAPTER II. 


Hatrine for awhile opposite Hillah, which stands on part 
of the site of Babylon, the governor of the town, Tahir Bey, 
sent a guard of honour to protect the camp of the expedition, 
and the brass band of his regiment to perform selections from 
the modern music of Europe, whilst dancers were introduced 
to complete the entertainment. Our traveller does not speak 
in very high terms of the musical performances; for as each 
man played his own tune and time with all the power of his 
lungs, and without any regard to the rest of the band, the 
harmony was not of the most complete and satisfactory nature. 

As evening drew on a fire of leaves and boughs of the date- 
tree was kindled in an iron grate, which, being elevated on a 
pole, threw a wild, glaring light over the motley assembly 
who crowded round to witness the evolutions of the dancers. 
The guiet, phlegmatic Turk, with his flowing beard and white 
turban; the swarthy Arab, with his gay, striped dress, and 
never-failing spear; the water-carrier, with the welcome sound 
of his small tinkling brass bells; the Persian, in his pointed 
cap and long blue robe; together with the Englishmen, and 
their attendants of various races from Malta to Baghdad— 
formed a curious and diversified group. 

- On the following morning the tents were struck, and the 
whole party en route for Hillah at an early hour. The entry 
to the town is by a bridge of boats over the Euphrates. The 
boats are, like the Ark, ‘covered without with pitch ;” and 
though not pretending to an approach to it in point of an- 
tiquity, are yet certainly exceedingly old and decayed. Over 
these vessels a roadway of rough date timber is laid. So full of 
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holes, however, is it, that a broad-stepped ladder would be an 
equally safe and easy pathway. The passage of such a crazy 
structure under ordinary circumstances would be no pleasant 
task; but the Governor, considering this visit something more 
than ordinary, was (disposed to render all possible tokens of 
respect to his visitors. Accordingly, two cannons, placed at the 
foot of the bridge, kept up an almost ceaseless roar; three of 
the Pasha’s horses, in black trappings with silver ornaments, 
were led at the;head of the procession; two kettle-drummers, 
who banged most industriously at their instruments, came 
next. The European travellers followed, looking as grave as, 
under the circumstances, they could; whilst a thronging crowd 
of idlers brought wp the rear. The oscillation of the bridge 
under the tread of so many passengers, the plunging of the 
horses, frightened at the unusual din, rendered the safety of 
the riders exceedingly questionable, and induced most of them 
to dismount, lest a false step should precipitate both horse 
and rider into the current. Crossing at length in safety, the 
cavalcade entered the town, and paused awhile, after the perils - 
of the passage, to collect their scattered thoughts and enjoy the 
coffee and pipes which the friendly Pasha had provided. 

From Hillah the road les southwards to Keffil, to which 
tradition assigns the honour of being the burial-place of the 
prophet Ezekiel. 

The town is almost deserted, except at the annual Moham- 
medan festivals. A few stunted palm-trees, which, like the 
place, appear to have seen better days, are scattered here and — 
there about the walls, and the whole aspect of the town 1s 
bare and uninviting. From hence a part of the marshes of 
Babylon has to be crossed: The journey is performed in the 
heavy, clumsy boats of the country, which are about forty feet 
long, flat-bottomed, and high at the stem and stern. One 
Arab directs the cumbrous rudder, whilst another manages 
the torn parti-coloured patchwork sail. The stream flows 
slowly through rice-fields, which it is kept from overflowing 
by banks of earth; though at times, when the Euphrates rises 
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above its usual level, these barriers are often swept away, and 
the whole district for the time being becomes an immense lake. 

The natives (the Khuzeyl Arabs) are a fine, manly race, 
though ground down by oppressive taxation and misgovern- 
ment, by which they are often driven to acts of violence. A 
sail of about four hours and a half from Keffil brings us to 
the tomb of Nebbi Yunus, not the prophet of Nineveh, but 
a more modern personage of the same name. From hence 
the journey is continued by land to Kufa, where Ali, the son- 
in-law and successor of Mohammed, was assassinated in the 
fifth year of his khalifat. Kufa claims, in addition to this 
distinction, to be the spot of earth whereon the angel Gabriel 
first alighted and prayed, where the waters of the Deluge first 
rose, where Noah embarked, and where the serpent was 
banished to from Paradise; which last circumstance is said 
to account for the notorious wickedness of the people of the 
town. 

Seven miles farther is Meshed Ali or Nedjef, the holy city, 
where the body of Ali was interred, and the magnificent 
mosque erected over it, which annually attracts thousands of 
Sheah Mohammedans to perform a pilgrimage to its shrine. 
It is founded on the site of Hira, the first city beyond Arabia, 
which was occupied and made tributary by the Moslem hosts in 
their early career of conquest. 

Tahir Bey, who with an armed escort had accompanied the 
travellers from Hillah, contrived to gain admission for them 
into the mosque, which, on account of its special sanctity, has 
been jealously guarded against Christian intruders. 

Tahir Bey, however, had but little respect for the opinions 
of the Sheah Persians, and, indeed, rather rejoiced at the 
opportunity of setting them at nought by introducing Giaours 
into their mosque. | 

Riding rapidly through the town, and before the populace 
could surmise his intention or attempt any resistance, the 
whole party arrived at the entrance of the mosque, and passed 
within the precincts of the sacred building. The accounts 
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which have been given by the Mohammedans of the splendour 


of the mosque do not appear to have been overstated. The 


court which they first entered was exceedingly rich and beau- 
tiful in its ornamentation: the walls were covered with tiles, 
bearing various elegant devices; scrolls, leaves, and doves 
being the most conspicuous. These were wrought into the 
most intricate patterns; and though the colours were bright, 
and in detail somewhat glaring, yet they were so beautifully 


blended and harmonized as to present a most exquisite and 


artistic whole. Texts from the Koran in letters of gold 
adorned other parts of the walls. At three corners are 
minarets, two of which are covered in front with gilt tiles; 
whilst a magnificent dome, covered with the same costly 
materials, rises ike a mound of gold, glittering in the sua- 
light. The mausoleum stands nearly in the centre of the 
court, an elegant fountain of polished brass being near it. 

No attempt was made to penetrate beyond this court, the 
demeanour of the “defenders of the faith” being such as to 
show that any endeavour to do so would be opposed at all 
hazards. | 

Notwithstanding the superstitious reverence cherished to- 
wards this mosque, a constant fair is carried on in the court. 
Offerings of all kinds are displayed to attract the notice of the 
pious, white doves:especially being in request. 

The visit of Jesus to the: Temple at Jerusalem, where he 
found ‘‘those that sold oxen and sheep, and doves, and the 
changers of money sitting’’ (John ii. 14), may receive illustra- 
tion from this fact. 

On passing out at the gate it was at once evident that, had 
it not been for the presence of the Pasha’s troops, the intrusion 
would have been summarily and severely punished. As it was, 
fierce looks and deep execrations were plentifully bestowed by 
the enraged populace. 

About 80,000 pilgrims annually visit the shrine, and from 
5,000 to 8,000 corpses are brought thither for interment yearly. 
Piles of coffins may be seen lying for days in the sun whilst 
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the authorities wrangle as to the amount to be exacted for 
burial fees, which range from £5 to. £500, the sanctity of the 
grave being supposed to make up for the want of holiness in 
the lives of those who are deposited in it. 

The road from hence to Kerbella runs along the skirt of the 
great Arabian desert, and is little frequented, on account of 
the predatory disposition of the Arabs. Near the eity are 
several brick-kilns, where bricks very similar to those found 
‘in the ruins of Babylon are made for modern use. A very 
demonstrative reception awaited the party here. The Governor, 

ith mullahs and grandees in marvellously great turbans and 
picturesque dresses, were in waiting to receive their guests. 
Amidst the din of an exceedingly noisy band, and the shouts 
of a ragged mob, the city gates were passed, and the halting- 
place reached, the officials declaring, with true Oriental polite- 
ness, ‘* All our houses and property are at your disposal.” 

In due time breakfast was served up on a large tray, raised 
about one foot from the ground. The banquet consisted of 
pillaf, vegetables, and one small dish of meat flavoured with 
lemon and overwhelmed with grease. Though it required 
some effort to commence an attack on such uninviting dishes, 
our travellers were too much pressed by hunger to hesitate 
long. Seating themselves on the floor around the tray, hand 
after hand was dipped in the dishes till each one was emptied ; 
and when at length they ceased from their labours and looked 
at each other, greasy hands and well-oiled beards were visible 
on all sides. Some sherbet was brought in at the close of 
the feast: this was dipped up with strang e-shaped spoons, 
one of which was provided for the joint use of each trio. 

The tidings of their visit to the mosque at Meshed Al 
had by some mysterious means preceded them to Kerbella, 
and measures had been taken to prevent a repetition of the 
offence here. 

A dervish in very seanty drapery, who appeared capable of 
any mischief, armed with a dagger in one hand and a club m 
the other, had collected a crowd to guard the holy place from 
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profanation. A view of the exterior was therefore all that 
could be obtained under the circumstances; and there being 
little in the place to induce a prolonged stay, the party were 
soon en route again for Baghdad, some Persian ladies availing 


themselves of their protection on the somewhat dan cerous 


road. 


Our author’s sense of truth appears to be stronger than his 
gallantry; for the picture of his fair charge is by no means 
flattering. 

They ride astride, folded up in cloaks, the face hidden ina 
black or white covering, the knees drawn up nearly level with 
the chin, adorned with large yellow boots, over which slippers 
are loosely drawn, the hands holding the scanty mane of the 
mule; presenting an appearance as uncouth as can well be 
imagined. 

Nor are matters at all improved by their pedestrian efforts. 
Their awkward boots cause them to slide and roll as a duck 
waddles to a pond, or like a bundle of clothes perambulating 
on a pair of short, thick stilts. Their conduct appears to be 
in keeping with their appearance; for one lady who was pre 
sented with a choice bouquet graciously received the gift and 
deliberately sat upon it. 

At the ferry over the Euphrates near Musseib a huge, 
clumsy ferry-boat, constructed of rough planks covered with 
bitumen, was found conveying over the pilgrims who thronged 
the banks, and who squabbled and struggled for precedence 
with all possible ardour. The cawasses of the Europeans sum- 
marily proceeded to push through the noisy crowd and seize 
the boat without any regard to priority of claim. — 

One foot of each horse mule or ass, having been planted 
by some means or other in the boat, the remainder of the body 
is forced to follow, by kicks, thumps, caresses, or shouts pos 
sible only to Arab mouths; and as many bipeds as can be 
thrust in having been duly crammed together so that none 
can move, and the vessel laden to within two inches of the 
gunwale, it is pushed off, and takes its chance to sink o 
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swim. It is propelled by poles in the shallows, and by rough 
oars in the deep water, being steered with a rudder of won- 
derful size, large enough for a small ship. 
Passing safely through the perils of flood and field, Baghdad 
is reached in due time for the starting of the Commissioners. 
| 3 T. J. C. 


Sittng ov a Stile; 
OR, 
REFLECTIONS ON THINGS IN GENERAL. 


BY ANCIENT SIMEON. 


NO. IIIl.—ON THE ART OF DOING WITHOUT Ir. 


A FRIEND of mine, who is an enthusiastic botanist, had in 
the course of many years gathered together a choice and 
valuable collection of books, prints, and drawings, relating to 
his favourite study, and a large assortment of dried specimens, 
embracing some rare and beautiful varieties. These were his 
hobby and delight; and all his leisure hours were spent in 
classifying and arranging additions to his herbarium, con- 
sulting his books to determine doubtful species, or making 
drawings to illustrate particular diversities of structure. 

One night during his absence a fire broke out in the next 
house, extended to his, and the whole of his collection was 
destroyed. 

He called to see me shortly after, and whilst speaking of his 
loss referred to the many valuable lessons he had learned in the 
course of his investigations, and the pleasure he had derived 
day by day in compiling his collection. 

‘And what are you going to do,” I inquired, “ now it’s all 
gone ?”? 

With a smile that had something of sadness in it he 
answered, ‘‘I am going to do without it.” 
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It. was the reply ofa. true philosopher. The labours of 
lifetime consumed in an hour; the results of laborons 


study gone for ever; and a long-cherished. habit necessamly 
abandoned: here, surely, was matter for deep negret if not 


for loud pepining; but no, he was amply “ going to de 
without it.”’ 


I have often since thought of that characteristic reply; and 
a trifling incident during the day having brought it to ming, 
my reflections whilst: “sitting on a stile” this evening tum 
upon ‘‘the art of doing without it.”’ 

I call it an art because it certainly is not a natural gift. 
No man is born with a desire fo do without a, but rather 
the reverse; and this art.is net te be attained without over 
coming many strong inborn tendencies, and coming into com 
mastery. 

The conquest, however, brings its. own reward ; and as to 
the honour, we have it. upon very high. authority tha 
he who, ruleth. hie epirit is groster than he who taketh 
city... 

It is susceptible of various applications, and entails so mang 
advantages that.I.can only briefly look at a fow. 

self-reliance. 


' when truthfulness, honesty, and honour are often sacrificed 1 


servilely upon the skirts of their employers; pinnimg thee” 
faith to other men’s creeds trimming their principles to meet — 
_ pleas of policy, necessity, and that because others do. it, they 
must, or lose some particular pion or object. eins: 
they are striving. 

that can be barteri for euch cosiderains a 
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not for other men’s creeds, but our own. . | 

He who, when some. desizable.chjoct is only to be atisiand 
by the sacrifice of conseience and principle, can nobly determine 
to do without vt, is a moral hero, independent in the best. sense 
of the term, daring to think. for himself, shaping his actions 
not by the time-serving query, “Is it.expedient?” but by the 
God-fearing inquiry, “Is it.right?” 

“The art of doing without it” inculcates the habit of making 
the best of our circumstances... 

at Richmond, he resolved to havea row upon the river, but — 
said he, ‘are you going to now the boat?” 
“Yea, certainly.” 4, 

But how can youde that bees 

I can do without. it,”’ was the rejoinder. 

dexterously under his leg ; then pulling the other, he placed 
both legs, he rowed along at a very creditable pace. . : 

At first sight it docs soom that the loss of an arm would 
necessarily incapacitate a man from working as a waterman ; 
but a determination to do without st led. to. this 
attempt to make the best of his circumstances... 
| Possibly some who-read. these pages feel that. their position 
is not just what they would wish it to be: a very likely case 
indeed. But brooding over the fact will not alter it, Whatever 
the longed-for advantage may be, do without #, and.make, the 
most of what. youhave. 
| Say that you are studiously inclined, and in the soquisition 

of some particular branch of knowledge are muck hindered 
for want of a certain text-book which is not withm your — 
‘reach. You will be very much to blame if you allow the lack of 
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that book to stop your studies. Do without it, and search more 
diligently such books as you have: your knowledge will proba- _ 
bly be the deeper grounded from working out the rules your. 
self than it would be if you entered into the labours of another, — 

Or it may be when you lived at home you had many comforts 
and enjoyments which you sadly miss now you are in a house 
of business. Unless you make up your mind ¢o do without it 
you will never appreciate even the comparatively few pleasures, 
of your present position, which no doubt will prove greater 
than you expect when you come to make the best of them. 

Again, habits of economy and self-denial are “——— by 
practising the art of doing without tt. 

Both these habits, so difficult—shall I say almost repugnant? 
-—to some young people, are very easy when you have learned | 
to say, *‘ J can do without tt.’”?” Many a man now struggles with 
difficulties and embarrassments which originated in his igno- 
rance of this art. | 

Many now lack comforts, and even necessaries, which they 
might have had if, instead of indulging in needless expenses in 
years past, they had known even the rudiments of ‘the art of 
doing without it ;”: for surely the simplest lesson therein is to 
give up some 

Mrs. S——, the widow of an old friend of mine, was left at 
his decease with sufficient property to maintain her in comfort, 
but not to allow some expensive habits to which in his life 
time she had been accustomed. 

As the executor of his will I candidly pointed this out to 
her; and again and again, as I found her funds diminishing, I 
suggested certain things which I considered she ought 
dispense with ; but in vain: she was quite sure she could not_ 


do without them; nor did she till her resources were quite 


exhausted. | 

Some friends, hoping she would learn wisdom from the 
past, now jointly contributed a sum weekly, quite sufficient 0 
provide all she could reasonably need; but she would not 
learn to do without it, consequently did not practice either 
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economy or self-denial, or try to make the best of her circum- 
stances, and she is now in the imbecile ward of a metropolitan 
workhouse. | 

_ If you are tempted to purchase even useful things which you 
feel you cannot afford, or to indulge some wish which your 
means will not justify, better far to do without it, and practice 
a little self-denial, than to get into debt and its consequent 
anxieties. | 

It is astonishing how many things there are which we 
can do without if we try; and we shall find that it is much 
pleasanter voluntarily to say, ‘‘I can do without it,” than to be 
constrained to say, ‘“‘I must do without it.’ Yet neglect of 
the first very generally leads to the last. 

Properly applied, the art of doing without it begets a spirit 
of contentment: indeed, until this art is first learned no one can 
say, ‘‘I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be 
content.’? This involves entire submission to the will of God, 
and a cheerful yielding to all the dispensations of his providence; 
so that should he for a wise purpose deprive us of some valued 
temporal blessing, instead of sitting down under the shadow 
of the loss, and repining at our lot, we shall by his grace be 
enabled meekly and trustfully to say, ‘‘ I will do without it.” 

No man was ever yet deprived of thet which was actually 
and truly necessary to him. We may have a something that 
we think necessary, perhaps seeming to be bound up with our 
very lives, till God by some sad stroke teaches us that we must 
do without it: then, perchance, we see that this so necessary 
thing stood between ourselves and him, and the stroke was 
sent to teach us that we can do without many things, but we 
can never do without him. | 

If our study of the art of doing without it lead to this result, 
we shall have studied to a good and profitable purpose. 

Future Srate.—We are led to the belief of a future state not only by 


the weaknesses, by the hopes and fears of human nature, but by the — 


noblest and best principles which belong to it, by the love of virtue, and 
by the abhorrence of vice and injustice.—Adam Smith. 
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Gs Be Clever ? 
on, 
THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


CHAPTER IX.—A NEW LESSON, AND A HARD ONE. 


ALFRED was not at school next day; and as he did not 
appear either on the following morning, Ned went in the 
afternoon—it being a half-holiday—to see what had become 
of him. There he was, having only recently left his room, 
looking weary and listless, in an arm-chair, surrounded by 
books. 

‘*T caught cold, I suppose, on Thursday,” he said, in answer 
to Ned’s inquiries; ‘‘ and they have been dosing me with 


gruel and stuff ever since, till I believe they have made me ill. 
Such a nuisance it is, just now, too.” _ 


Alfred looked at the book he had open before him, as he 
spoke, passed his fingers through his hair, till it stood even 
more wildly on end than before, and gave a tremendous 


yawn. 


“Hang it! I’ve been an hour reading half a page, and 
I haven’t got the sense of it yet. All the letters dance about 
as if they were bewitched.”’ | 


‘‘Let it alone, then,’ said ‘‘till they know how 
behave themselves.” 

Alfred looked at him rather scrutinizingly; but it was 
impossible to doubt that the recommendation had been made 


in perfect simplicity, and without so much as the smallest 


thought of the consequences of its being followed. 

“You'll be all right in a day or two,” continued Ned. 
“*Don’t bother about work: you'll catch us all up fast 
enough.” 


‘“‘ How my eyes do ache! gs said Alfred again. 
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‘No wonder, after that small Greek print: it’s enough 
to put one’s eyes out. Don’t do any more.” 

‘All very well, Ned, for you to say; but it isn’t so pleasant 
to have the fellows getting over one’s head, I can tell 
you 


spoke rather peevishly ; but Ned took no notice 
of this, and said, with some little hesitation, ‘‘If you like— 
would you mind if I looked out the words in the lexicon? or 
shall I read it to you?” 


“Thank you,” said Alfred, eagerly catching at the pro- -_ 


Ned did not read very fluently; and besides being slow ad 


to select the right meaning for a word, was rather great at a iy 
false quantities; but nevertheless, on coming in some little 7 
time after, Rachel found the two boys still engaged with their 
books, laughing over their mistakes, and Alfred considerably 
brighter and more like his usual self. 

‘‘T shall be at school on Monday,” said he cheerfully, 
as Ned took his departure, ‘‘ even if I have to take an extra 
basin of gruel afterwards.” | 

But Monday came, and Alfred, instead of being at school, 
was in bed, taxing Rachel’s patience not a little by his con- 
stant lamentations. He was too ill to get up, and yet not ill 
enough to make lying in bed otherwise than extremely irksome 
to him. He was ordered to keep quiet; and Rachel, finding 
that the sight of a book made him only more restless and 
impatient of not being allowed to read, at last carried off 
every one she could find. 

April was gone and May had begun before Alfred was able 
to leave his bed. 


It was the first day of his sitting up ; and Rachel had been a5 
sent out for a walk, after seeing him carefully wrapped up in aha 
an arm-chair by the window, with a volume of Punch on the is.) 


little table by his side, for his entertainment during her 
absence. 


When she returned great was her dismay at finding the 


posal. 
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Punch replaced by a gradus and a dictionary, and Alfred, 
pen in hand, hammering out some Latin verses. 

‘“Did ever you see such writing in your life?” said he 
comically, holding out, as he spoke, a paper covered with 
weak-looking scrawls, for her inspection. ‘‘ My hand shakes 
like anything! I’m glad you’re come back: you can write for 
me's. 

“ But petredy how did you get them ? J thought I had put 
them all away.’ 

‘So you did; but Martha was more tender-hearted than 
you, and so I worked upon her feelings and got her to 
bring me them. I’ve had almost enough, though!” and 
Alfred put his hand to his forehead as he spoke. ‘‘ We can 
just finish this, and aie - wont do any more. Cae? just 
put it down as I tell you.” | 

“No, Alfred; you oughtn’t, indeed you oughtn’t,” said 
Rachel, in diskdeus. ‘“‘T know you’ve give en. yourself a head- 
ache. You mustn’t do any more.”’ 

“Only five more lines. Come, Rachel, don’t fuss.” 

‘Not one more,” said Rachel firmly. ‘‘ You were not 
to do any work till he gave you leave, Mr. Smyth said.” 

‘And when will that be?’ said Alfred impatiently. 
“Smyth’s an old woman! It’s very unkind of you, Rachel, 
when you know I’ve lost so much time already. You don’t 
eare whether I get up or not.” 

Rachel did care very much; and her eyes filled with tears 
at this speech. ‘‘ But Alfred did not mean it: it was only 
because he was not well that he spoke so,’’ thought she 
to herself; dnd she answered gently, ‘‘ You know I care, 
Alfy dear; but I don’t want you to make yourself worse.” 

Alfred said nothing, but he made no opposition to Rachel's 
putting the books away; and presently, when she brought 
him his medicine and offered to go on with the book she was 
reading to him, he said, «There, I didn’t mean to be cross, 

Rachel, but—it is—it’s so aggravating when there’s only six 
weeks to the end of the half, and I’ve got such a precious lot 
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of w ‘alk to aid through for the examination, if I don’t mean to 
be stumped.” 

‘‘ Never mind about that,” said Rachel, giving him a kiss. 
‘‘We sha’n’t care. I mean,” she added, correcting herself, 
‘we had rather a great deal you got well.” 

‘‘ And there is ‘ Rienzi’ to do, and the Elegiacs, and to read 
up for the Essay,’ ”’ continued poor Alfred mournfully. “TI 
sha’n’t get one prize, and Collins or Kemp will be put up over 


me.”’ 


‘¢ Never mind,” said Rachel again. ‘It is not your fault, 
you know.” 

‘Tt’?s Smyth’s fault. I’m sure it wouldn’t hurt me to begin to 
read now,”’ persisted Alfred, though his head was aching very 
much, and he felt none the better for what he had already 
been doing. ‘I wonder how he’d like it himself, to be kept 
in bed a whole fortnight, and not so much as allowed to look 
at a book, just at the most important part of the half.” 

‘‘ But it is to.make you well sooner. I dare say in another 
week he will let you begin, if you don’t throw yourself 
back now,’ suggested Rachel, rather at a loss what to 
say. 

‘‘ Another week! I should think so, indeed; and a precious 
deal of use it will be when I’ve got behind them all.” 

“T wish ia would not think about it: it only worries you 
for nothing.” 

‘‘T tell you I can’t are thinking. You don’t understand 
what it is, Rachel,’ said Alfred fretfully, and impa- 
tiently in his chair. 

‘‘T think I can,” said Rachel; ‘ Dut Alfy dear, I don’t think 
it is right to think about it now.” There was a little pause. 
Rachel did not like to be seeming to ‘‘ preach ;”’ and besides, 
“ Alfred was so much cleverer than herself that he did 
not want advice from her.”’ 

s¢ sey right!’ repeated Alfred. ‘‘It is right to try and 
get on.”’ 

“Yes ;’”’ and Rachel paused for an answer. ‘But I don’t 
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think it’s the getting on that’s the thing. Alfy—you won't 
mind my saying it, will you ?—it seems to be rebelling against 
Him. It’s as if he had told you to be quiet and wait, and 
yet you would work. It can’t be right, even though it is 
his work, because it isn’t to please him.”’ 

Alfred shut his eyes, and thought. He had been deceiving 
himself, and fancying that it was rather praiseworthy in him 
than not, to be anxious about getting to his books. Rachel did 
not speak again. It was never her way to say much; and 
she thought Alfred looked tired, and so it would be better 
for him to be quiet. They sat there in the twilight 
some little time, Rachel quietly knitting, and Alfred ap- 
parently half-asleep. It was a hard struggle to give up, 
and resign himself to being beaten, when he had been 80 
sure of success; and it was by no means with dry eyes: that 
he looked across the fields to where he could just see the roof 
of the ,school-house. He could hear the bell ringing for 
evening prayers. Rachel fancied his head must be worse, for 
he put his hand over his eyes; but Alfred was asking for help 
to lie still and patiently take the cross which had been sent 
him. 

+ Rachel, ” he said, in a less fretful tone 
than she had heard that day, ‘ I will do it—I’ll give up 
thinking about the- prizes, as much as I can. What 3s 


that verse of yours about success? Don’t you know?” 


“Yes; I like it: it suits poor stupid me,” said Rachel ; and 


then she ropes according to Alfred’s desire, the following 
lines 
“ Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success. 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose glory is not less.” 


«Perhaps Ned will get the Essay prize,” observed Alfred, 
after a silence. ‘I wish he might. I always did wish he 
might; only we couldn’t both get it, and I couldn’t help 
trying. Now it will be all right.” Alfred spoke almost cheer 


fully. The worst part of the struggle was over, now that 
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he had once made up his mind to give up fighting against what 
was appointed for him; but still it was very hard always to 
be patient, when Ned came in, as he did almost daily, to 
_ see him and report all the news of the school. Kemp 
still declared that he did not mean to trouble himself about 


any prizes; but he had been a little more diligent lately, and : 


had got above Ned again. | 

‘‘ Never mind, old boy,” said Alfred, noticing Ned’s discon- 
solate manner; “you'll get the English prize, which will 
make up for it. It’s rather lucky, isn’t it, that I’m tied 
by the leg? You're safe if Kemp doesn’t try.” 

But you'll be well by then? You'll try?” 

‘‘T don’t know: I expect I sha’n’t have time,” said Alfred, 
with a scarcely repressed sigh. ‘‘ Smyth wont let me work yet.” 

‘‘Wont he ? what a bore!’’ said Ned in a tone of sympathy 
too hearty and genuine to be for a moment doubted. “Pm 
very sorry!” | 

‘Are you?” said Alfred, looking at him. “You're a 
rum chap! Why, if I don’t get it, you will.” 

‘Yes, perhaps; but I’d a good deal rather you were all 
right.” 

‘‘T don’t mind; at least, not much,” said Alfred, and 
just then he really felt what he said. ‘‘ How do you and 
Kemp hit it off now ?”’ he asked presently. 

‘‘Not very well,” answered Ned. ‘“ He’s got above me 
again; but he’s always growling. He has been spiting me all 
this half.”’ 

‘‘T wonder why. Oh, I suppose it was your taking him 
down in the Virgil, the second morning; but he ought to 
have forgotten it by this time. It served him heartily right. 
I was so glad you had learnt it.” 

Ned turned very red as he answered in a low tone, “I 
hadn’t learnt it.” 

“Not learnt it!” said Alfred, starting up. “But you 

did, I thought.” 
and always after;’ and then Ned told 
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how it was he had gained the places, which he had lost 
so soon, and which had given him so little satisfaction, }: 
was rather a relief to tell somebody, and Alfred was not 
so very much shocked. Te had never cheated at school 
himself; but he knew ¢] 


that most of the boys did so, and 
that he aa Ned were almost the only exceptions. 
Ned himself scemed so heartily to recret what he had done 


that Alfred said as little as he could. 


‘And you think Kemp knows about it?” he asked. 
‘“} don’t know: he says thines sometimes as 1f he did.” 
- 
Well, never mind: vou went do it 
never,” said Ned earnestly. 
‘“Von’t think about Kemp,’’: said Alfred as Ned went 
away; ‘‘and mind you get the prize.” 
‘ 


“You certainly will now, Wed,” said Etta on hearing 
ow matters stood. {Poor {ped ! it must he VOCrTy hard 
for lum; but he has had a good share of prizes. It’s-your 
turn now; and you mustn’t, you sha’n’t eet beaten.” 


Was Wirat Ned heard every Cav, al 
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Lot A Worthy old ¢olourcd woman, 1 Cia 

A jovial sailor, rendered alittle mischievous bv liquor, came sawing COW, 
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nt.' The tear started in his eye: 4 
must make reparation. He heartily confessed his error, ane thrust 
both hands into his full a... of change, forced the contents UpoB 
exclaiming, ‘God bless you, kind mother; DU never do so again. 
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4 THE GREAT MEN OF THE. PAST. 


‘ We know but little respecting the early life of the Reformer, 
‘| excopt that he entered the University of Glasgow in his six- 


‘ i 
= 
~ 
> e 


a teenth year, and made great progress as a scholar and after- 

Wards asa lecturer. Before reaching his twenty-fifth vear he 

was adnutted into holy -orders, and became a priest of the 


Roman Catholic Church. During the next twelve years we 
ie Know searcely anything about him; but there is no doubt his 


mquirime mind had become dissatistied with the doctrines of 
the Church in which he was en office-bearer, for in 1542 he 


Opens deel; ee himse Protestant. The hew Views which 


he had embraced, and the boldness with which he proclaimed 
them, aroused the anger of lus superiors, whoat once degraded 


ae him from: the priesthood, and would probably have brought 


about hie: denth if he hid not obtained the protection ot 

| Douglas, Laird of Laneniddry, in East Lothian. This 
ontleman, having embraced Protestantism: himself, received 
iiknox into hhis family to be tutor to his sons; and in this 
capacity he spent the next three veats.. 

Several vears before, George Wishart lad been driven from 

Scotland for his leaning to the prin¢iples of the Reformation, 
nnd had taken refuge in England, where he was known as 

courteous, lowly, lovely, glad to/teach, desirous to learn.” 

land, where he was joimed 


Knox, who for son time) attended him his mis 
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SLORQAPY tavours., and sword befor him 
to guard him from assassination. When Wishart was appre 


hended he took the sword! from) Knox, and_ affectionately 


od him to return to his pandis, adding, ‘One is enough for 

snerifice.’ Tle was buried at St. Andrew's on the 28th ol 
arch, i6. ‘This: eve roused the iriends of Wishart 1 
take venvennce on §rdinal Beaton, who had been the chiet 


- 
eause Is executions and accoramealy, on the ol . 


ed 


Hossession of the Cardinal's castle; and, as a bitter persecuuon 


owing, Beaten was assassinated. The conspirators retail 


at once broke Out tne mals memovers 
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JOHN ARNOA. 


On Wishart’s death Knox had returned to his charge at 
Langniddry, and had accustomed himself to assemble the 
people of the neighbourhood for instruction im the reformed 
doctrine ; but when his residence there became unsafe he took 
his pupils with him, and entered St. Andrew’s. ‘The ability 
which knox maniiested 


in instructine his scholars, and 


especially the manner in which he explained the Gospel of St, 
John, led the PELULEE sto-desire that he should become their 
preacher. Ile was now foriy-two years of age, and had 
repeatedly expressed ‘his unwillingness to undertake so 
ice. lis frends then determined to try the 
effect of a public and unexpected call. Accordingly, one 
Sunday, after Rough, the numster, had tintshed an appro- 
priate sermon, he turned to Knox and urged him, “in the 
nue of the Father and of his Son Jesus Christ, not to refuse 


the holy vocation.” The congregation supported the appeal, 


and Knox felt that he dare not disobey. It was, however, 
a severe trial, and his outward conduct fully maiifested his 
inward erief, When, however, he had once entered on the 
work he attacked the dectrines of Popery with great energy, 
openly declaring that Rome was Antichrist, and challenging 
any one to disprove his statements. Lhe consternation of 
the Romish clergy. was extreme; for they found that Seotland 
had furnished an adversary who, tor lis enmity and boldness, 
Was not inferior to Luther limselt. 

Scotiand was at this time @overned by Mary of Guise, as 
Queen Regent; and being a French princess, she obtained the 
assistance of french troops in the attack on the Castle of St. 


Andrew's. For two months the Reformers made a brave 


resistance; but on Saturday, dist July, 1546, they surrendered 
on conditiom that they should be taken to Irance, and then 
illowed LO reside wherever they chose, Scotland only excepted. 
The captors. treacherously violated the treaty, and chained 
many of their prisoners to the galleys. Iknox was among the 
number: and for nineteen months he endured the ‘greatest 


privations. We have no certain knowledge of the cause of 
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his deliverance: 


ce,/but it is probable that it was in consequence of, 


award \i., dane of Eneland. 
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s chaplains. So nghly was he esteemed in 
1m to settle in 
lallows. 


nd afterwards by the offer ot the bishepme oi 


Knox, however, refused to accept a permanent 
charee in England, on the ground that its Church was no 
ufficiently reformecd to satisfy his conscience. 
On the death of Kdward VI. , Ov Gth Julv, 1553, a season 


rsecution visited the Reformers. Knox did noi 


attempt to loave Eneland for several months, but renpeatedh 
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France. Witt 
Ine erehteen 
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fierent parts ot the countrv: burt Qs the dan rel 


iled for Wieppe, 


Were SVAN Dieppe, Geneva, anu 
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PranKkiort. - tember, 1555,! he Venturead tO visit li 
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Mdinbureh. 
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liverty: but 
injluence, thi 
their head. 


head never c¢ 


vy, Where he preached to crowded audiences 


ineus, and Avrshite, till duly, 15006, when he 
Geneva .to beeome one of the pastors U2 the 


urch. sojourn in Geneva enabied im 


miendship of Calvins who was then in tie Zens 

ind whese theological teachines had the greates! 


ebsenee the Seotch reformers liad so 


id influence that they resolved to Have 

having among them no leader of sufficient 
Vy earnestly entreated Knox to. place himself @ 
During the whole twelve years of his exile ® P 


ased to long for the time when he e should assis 
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mothe dehverance of Ins country, and now when the eall, 
reach d him he hastened to comply, and on 2nd May, Loo, 
the 


llih Akav.-atter he had preach dasermon agwamst idotatrs 
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he landed at Leith. . work soon commenced 


nmprudently uneovered a richly carved aitar, and 


} 
vreopared to celebrate mass. A bov venturing to express his 
received trom the angry priest a biow, ancl Vepured 


throwine a stone which broke QO] thre 
Lc enrawed rabbte, aiter adestroyil the 


altar, proceeded to demohsh all the monkish edifices im the 
city. The Queen 


Regent. assembled her 5 brit finding 
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mense company had preparcd to eppose her, she 
CONCULTLONS Aas maduced the hetormers to AISperse 


alter which she pertidiousty broke every promise she had 


Made, eonduet led INTION 1O Say The. musi nowy 

prepare ‘to die hke men, or hve victorious. Lhe strugele 


hen commenced lasted for twelve months, but would 
] 


mauve: SOOT foypminated In -1avour oO} the Relormers. 


had not thei enemies peen constantir strenethened 


| 


rrench troons. By the adviee of Knox, Queen Ehazabeth of 


Eneland was apphed to, and the help she atiorded soon 


made the neceni wil ne to tO LOre 


and it was aereed that in the following August Darhament 


should decide this important matter. Paruament did deaide 


? 
and by an almost unanhnous vote Nomanism was abolished 
nd Protestantism established. Lhe. return of Mary Queen 
af Scots from France, where she had just become a widow, 
revived the expiring hopes of the Catholics; for on the first 

CX] | 


Sunday after her arrival mass was celebrated m the chapel of 
TTouse. having reachea a 
Queen's presence, when he most unfunchinely told her that 
PRINCCS supported il false LS mel 
lawfully resist and coerce them. Ite had meny opportunities 


upbraiding his Queen, and he seldom let the season pass by 
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unimproved; but on the occasion of her marriage with 
Darnley his reproofs were so violent that Mary wept long and 
loud in his presence. - 

Darnley was murdered on 10th Iebruary, 1567; and as 
Mary not only greatly honoured, but soon after married the 
suspected murderer, she too was charged with consenting to 
the crme. Her indignant subjects rose against and im 
prisoned her. knox maintained that she ought to be tried, 
and if found guilty should suffer death. During her imprison- 
ment he urged forward the work of the Retormation; and 
having obtained for it all the securities that the law could 
zive, he hoped to spend the remainder ef his days in peace. 
In this he was disappointed, for Mary escaped and new 
troubles commenced. He had long borne the marks of 
extreme old age: his head almost rested on his breast, and 
he was so feeble that he needed the help of his servant anda 
staff in walking, and two men were required to enable him to 
ascend the pulpit. Tlis vigour of mind, however, was not 
diminished; for his sernfons continued to make his hearers 
tremble, and such was his energy that ‘he was like to beat 
the pulpit in pieces.” 

He had long been anxious to depart ; and on Friday, 21st 
February, 1572, he told his friends that his end was neat. 
Tie ordered his coffin the same day, and during the Saturday 
end Sunday he frequently uttered expressions of holy triumph. 
About an hour betore midnight on the Monday he sald to 
those about him, Now ‘it is come,’’ and. shortly after ‘he 
vielded up the ghest.”” His funeral was attended by all the 
nobility then in Edinburgh ; and when he was lowered into 
his grave Earl Morton, the Regent of Scotland, said, “ There 
lies one who never feared the face of man.” ss WV«C H. 

| 

Nevin Giver Ur.— What if you fail in business? You still have lite 
and health. Don’t sit down and ery about mishaps, for that will never 
cet you out of debt, nor buy your children frocks. Go to work at 
< methine, eat sparingly, dress moderately, drink nothing exciting, and, 
above all, keep a merry heart, and you'll be up in the world.—Franktn. 
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l HEAR a voice in the foaming sea, 
With its crested billows wild and free, 
S | Which day by dav unceasing roll 
| Like the restless thoughts of a human soul. 


) There is a voice in the surging tide ; 
A voice ot anwver and ot pride, 
As:it dashes wildly along the shore 
| ) With giant torce and sullen roar. 
| 
‘ | There is a2 voice in the summer breeze, 
, As it faintly sighs among the trees, 
| And its fitful murmurs come and go 
q Like angel whispers soft and low. 
, | There is a voice addressed to all, 


‘Though many heed not its gentle call 
A still. small voice from the world above— 


y And its aecents sweet are full ot love. 
d | It tells of One who came to save 
4 g Irom death, and darkness, and the grave ; 
ft bids the taintine soul revive, 
0 Vhe dying spint look and live. 
ui Chen let us each strive every day 
its ventle mandates to obey, 
7 Till we reach the mansions of the blest, 
at And our spirits find eternal rest. Lena, 


or tur Swatnow Trinr.—Rapidity of flight in the swallows, 


| 


creat thoueh it is, seems to. me less surprising than the power which 


AY ; they possess of suddenly altering their course through the ur, <A grey- 
4 : hound pressing closely on the track of a. hare, should the chase sud- 
| double, shoots ahead, and not improbably misses his victim. A 
to 2 well-known law of nature compels him to continue his course in the 
he Z same direction, until, by an exercise of strong muscular action, he has 
he 2 overcome one motive foree and set up another. Not.so the’ aera] 
to 2 hunter. By a few wavings of his powerful wings the swallow soon 


ittums a degree of speed far surpassing that of the greyhound ; and the 
mpotus once gained is confined to no prescribed line ot flight. tora few 

conds it may be horizontal, and tending, we will say, to the cast. The 
| hunter is beatine the air for game so minute that the sharp eye of even a 
if a hird fails to discover it at the distance of a few yards. Unlike the grey- 
a ound, which is slipped from the leash only when the expected prey 1s 
| aiscovered, the swallow is a frecbooter cruising on a roving commission, 
nd, | - r wily to make a prize of whatever he may encounter ; and woe be to the 
midge or beetle that crosses his course. And even if in the midst of his 
.cadiong carcer a moving speck be deseried in the air, above or below, to 
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the north or to the south, at the instant that the object is descried the will 


of the bird alters the position of its sails or rudder with relation to the 


edn through W hie h it tlics LAC becomes at onee ih motive 


inal In a new direction, and the bird, without exh: 


austing its inertia, 
aims it with unerring precision. at /the prey, Which is captured before 


2 mce caleulation for : 
mathematigan to decide whieh of fits feathers the bird should employ 
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under PIVEN What anile they snould sent to a head 
wind, a side Wind, a fair Wind, or toa caim atmosphi cre; vet each of these 
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In Pac kets, 2d., 4d., onl Sd., and Tins, 1s, 5s., and 9s. 6d. 

It is highly esteemed for 
Puddines, Custards, Blane- 
mange. Being inexpensive 
and easily prepared, it is 
much used boiled simply 
with milk for breakfast and 
supper. 

of * Counterfeit inferior 
qualities are made to re- 

semble Brown & Polson’s, 

PAT BENT and all half-pound and 

| larger packets now bear 

| the Makers’ signature, 

RN LOU R. John Brown” and “John 
Polson.’ 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 


Patstury, MANCHESTER, DUBLIN, AND LONDON. 


THE STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST, 
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it consists exclusively of the choicest! 
growths that abound in rich essential cha) 
the CHEAPEST pecause. it is 
supplied at low rates direct trom the 
Importers to the Agents; this Saves | athe 
consumers all intermediate profits and Fi 
insures good value, as the price 1s printed ¥ WI) | Ge ti 
The BEST BECAUSE it is | 
as well as GHEAP, hence the great de- | 


mand for HORNIMAN’S TRA. 


See list of Agents 
local Papers. 


Twenty Lilustrations, price 'wopence. 
PICTORIAL DESCRIPTION 

TABERNACLE THE 


¥is Rites and Ceremonies. 

FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
SUNDAY SCIIOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.O. 
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PERIODICAL 


CONDUCTED BX 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY. SCHOOL Us 


Published Monthly, price One 
Notes on the Scripture Lessons, 


For Sunday School Teachers ; cal « 


the year: 
Published Monthly, price > 
The Union Magazine for Sunday Schoo “ Teachers. 
Tar OrriciaAL. ORGAN OF THE Suxpay Union, Containmg 
Essays, Reviews of Books, Scripture Illustrations, Letters from 
Teachers and others, Intelligence of — School Operations 
throughout the World, &c. 


Published ‘ed Monthly, price be Sixpence. 
The Sunday School Teacher's Magazine, 3 Jou 
| of Education. 


Devoted to the ne of Education generally, and to Sunday Seow 
Instruction in particular. attention % paid to tho 


department. 


Published i Monthly, price One Peay 
The Biblical Treasury. 


A Collection of Tiiustrations, for the Use of Sunday ; 


 Peachers and Bible Students. 


| Published i Monthly, price Twopence. 
The Youth’s Magazine. Illustrated. 


<< Tt was established nearly sixty years ears ago, and has seen th 
book of the ‘younger members 0 + thousands of Christian The 
qualities of the articles and getting up are first class."— Wesleyan Times, 


Published | Monthly, price One Penny- 


The Bible Class Magazine. 
A Monthly Miscellany for Young People. 


Tilustrated, lively, and useful: good and very cheap.” 


Teacher's Treasury. 


Published Monthly, price Halfpenny, , with Four Pictures each 


Number 


The Child's Own, Magazine. 


e for Young Children, well adapted both to please and i 


A Magazin 

struct them. It is plentifully supplied with pictures. ‘These, = simple 

stories aid easy rhymes, together with its extreme cheapne® 
“secured for it extensive popularity. ‘The Child’s Own Maganne cannot 

be a favourite with all: ose little ones who see it. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, OLD LONDON, 
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OCTOBER, 1863. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF JERSEY. BECENT DISCOVERIES IN THB EAST; 
IMPULSE AXD PRINCIPLE. THEIR RELATION TO THE BIBLE. 


Is HE CLEVER OR, CHAP; I, 


Zale. CHAP.X. THE LAND WHICH NO MORTAL 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION NORMAL COLLEGE, 


56, OLD BAILEY. 
1863. 
TRAINING CLASS. 


In connection with this Class a course of Three Lectures to Sanday 
School Teachers on | 
OUR WORK, AND HOW TO DO IT, 
will be delivered in the Lrcrurr Hatt, on the following 
Wednesday Evenings, at Half-past Seven o'clock, by 
Mr. W. H. GROSER, B.Sc., F.GS. 


— 


LECTURE II. October 21. Subject: “The Instruments ; what they 
aro, and how to use them.” 7 


A term defined and narrowed—A fancy portrait—The stern reality—Uniox helps— 
The One Book—Clear views—A scholar’s criticism—Doctrinal and narrative subjects— 
How to obtain clear views—An easy test—The learned preacher—Cavier and the 
student—Early preparation—A lesson from Scripture—Newton's discoveries-—Written 
notes—The pen and the pocket-book—Cheap helps—Commentators and illustrators— 
Cautions and suggestions—Practical truths—A good system overdone—The keystone 
and cornerstone—A hint from the microscope—Condensers—Examples—Storehouses 
and barns—Encouragements to industry—Questions and question-books—A better plan 
—Wall botany—Limits of question power—True value of questions. Lesson building 
The foundation—The superstructure—The topstone—Moral - preparation—Temper— 
Royal and plebeian heroes—The final need—The first temple—Conclusion. 


LECTURE III. November 18. Subject: “At Work: the Teacher 
Teaching.” | 


The first daty—‘ A demonstration of power ’’—An exercise of skill—‘ Reading round 
—Scripture misused—The Introduction—Its twofold object-—Characteristics of a sue 
cessful introduction—The awakening announcement— Embarking elephants—Recapit 
lation—The Exposition—Modes of unfolding truth—Questioning out—The broken 
windows—Clear explanations—The two Samuels—Picturing — Whitefield’s 
nation—The teaching gauge—The Application—Hints and cauti ns —Manner— . 
couragements—The raspberry seeds—Involuntary teaching —Habits—The sick echo 
—The draft and the counterfoil-—Sources of power— An old fable —Motives to exertiod 
A posthumous view of the work—The hero and the bard—A higher conquest 
better palm—Conclusion. : 


The above Lectures are open to all Sunday School Teachers. 
THOMAS BRAIN, Secretary to the Olas. 
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“SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK for i 
1864. This broadsheet should find a place on the walls of every “at 
Sunday School and in the home of every Scholar. It comprises a i 

Calendar, containing a Text for Every Day in the Year; and it is bs 
embellished with 12 beautiful Engravings. The Union “ List of ah 
Lessons” is also given in full, for the convenience of Teachers and ou 
Scholars. Price One Penny. | 
TEACHER’S POCKET-BOOK AND DIARY for 1864; a 
containing—Diary for every Sunday in the Year—Engagements— a 
Jewish Calendar—List of Lessons—Memoranda—Religious and ae 
Benevolent Societies—Pages for Scholars’ Names and Residences— Te 
Scholars’ Attendance—Scripture Weights and Measures—Statistical “a 
, Information, &c., &e. Limp roan, gilt edges, ls. 4d.; with tuck, 2s. t 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S OLASS REGISTER for 
1864; containing—Calendar for 1864—Address to Teachers—List of ei 
Scripture Lessons, 1864—Names and Residences — Attendance: at 
January to December—Cash Received—Memoranda—Chronological st: 
Table of Books in the Old and New Testaments—The Jewish ab 
Calendar, &c.—Scripture Weights and Measures, &c., &c. Price 4d., ah 

in cloth. | 
LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS for 1864. Arranged at 
¢ by the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100, ah 
Tuz Same Lessons, 1n “Smart to place in Pocket 
Bibles, 1s. per 100. als 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES, BEF 
1864, for every Sunday Morning and Afternoon. In Quarterly ee 
Parts, price One Penny, or 8s. per 100. Rpt 
Tux Same Lussons, rv Srncte Leaves, on StivF Paper. 
Each Leaf contains the Lessons for one Sunday, forming “ a Scripture ieltns(} 
Handbill,” to be given to the Scholars at the close of the teaching, to aM: i, 
curry home to their Parents. In packets of 12, price One Penny. “pe Ay 
NEW YEAR’S ADDRESSES. an 
WHY? A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS FOR SUNDAY At i 
SCHOLARS. By Ancient Stunon. With Six Engravings. Price 
THE TEACHER’S TOOLS: A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS 
TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. By the Rev. Joun Curnwen. Bitte 
Price 4s. per 100. | 
OUR HOME PLANTS: A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS» Bist, 
TO THE PARENTS OF SUNDAY SCHOLARS. By the Rev. os Bia 
Turornitus Lessry, Barnsbury. Price 4s. per 100. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. aS 
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THE UNION HARMONIST, 


A Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and ‘Standard Pieces, 
Anthems, &c., with the words ; suitable for use in Sunday Schools, Con- 
erogations, and Musical Societies. Arranged for ‘the Organ and Piano- 
forte, by Tuomas Crarx. LARGE TYPE, QUARTO. CLOTH, 10s; 
NEATLY HALF BOUND, CALF, Ls. | 


POCKET EDITION. Contents same.as the above without the Organ 
Arrangement. CLOTH, 2s. 6d.; NEATLY HALF BOUND, 3s. 


A Grace (Round for i 

Three Voices)............ Dr. Carnaby. Rev. Mr. Mason, 
Awake! awake! (An- Lord, for thy tender ) 

Anon. mercies’ (Anthem) ... Farrant. 

AVON C. W. Banister, Dr. Hayes. 
Benedic Nobis (The * Messiah’s Reign......... J. 1. Cobbin, 

Winchester Grace), Nativity ...... J. Leach. 

adapted to English Non Nobis, adapted to 

Reading, 1670. | English words ......... W. Bird. 

* Benedictus, adapted *© God, Protector of 

from Righini ............ J. 1. Cobbin. the LOWL]y.........+++ssee . J. I. Cobbin, 
Blessed be Thou (An- © Remember not ......... Battishill. 

_ Kent. O Sing Praises ......... Pergolesi. + 
Blessing ..... S. Stanley. Poland ...... J. Hosband, 
Bless the Lord, arranged Pope's Ode Harwood. 

from Mozart ............ J.1. Cobbin. | Rejoice in the Lord (An- 

Cheshunt New ..........+ Dr. Arnold. - Round for Three Voices Anon. 

Denmark M. Madan. Round for Three Voices Anon. 

Double Chant............. .. Battishill. Round for Three Voices J. 1. Cobbin. 

Double Chant ..,....0...+++ Jones. - Round for Three Voices Dr. Hayes 

* Doxologia T. Clark. Round for Three Voices ©. King. 

* Eternal Mansions ...... T. Clark. Round for Three Voices Lidart. 

Forgive, blest shade ...... Dr. Calicott. Sanctus. J. Camidge. 

* Fotheringay ............... C. W. Banister. : Sanctus IL. ........cseeserees OrlandoGibbons. 

Friendship (A Round, Sheffield .......ccceceereerers G. Breillat. 
three in one) Dr. Harrington. | Sing, O Heavens (An- 

Green Pastures (Round them) cnt. 
for Three Voices) ..... . Dr. Hayes. Sunshine (Duet) ....++++ C. W. Banister. 

M. Madan. Thanksgiving Karthelemon. 

Hail Judea! bappy land Handel. ‘The Heavens are telling Haydn. 

Hear my Prayer (An- Then round abovt......... andel. Lae 

Kent. * The Star of Bethlehem C. W. Banister. 
*Holy Lord, adapted The Waterfloods .......- Herring, 

from Mozart ............ T. Jarman. Thon shalt show me...... W. Blake, D- 
Hymn of Eve Dr. Arne. Trumpet W. Dixon. 

I am _ well pleased, | DY. 
adapted from Carissimi Dr. Aldrich. W. Matthews. 
Like as a Father (Round Zion, bring thine Ado- | 
for Three Voices) ...... Cherubini. ration, adapted from Cobia. 
Lord, remember David Handel. j.1 


‘Lord of all Power (An- 


Lancs Parr, in 10 Numbers, Price One Shilling. 


Pocket Epition, in 22 Numbers, One Penny each. 
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MONT ORGHEUIL, JERSEY. 


had been to that terra «ncogmta. 


“information I commienced inquiries amongst my 


| mary of all I knew about the geographyofdersey = 

/ three months ago; and I feel less reluctance ID 
confessing my ignorance from a strong comvic- = 
tion that few of my readers know much.more, — 


of the voyage, ‘which: had. become so firmly: 


to obliterate all beside. 


it rained incessantly all the time he 
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864 FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF JERSEY. 


morning in August, my ideas, like the weather, were misty 
and uncertain, and I resigned myself to such revelations ag 
the progress of the voyage might offer. _ 

As the sea was rough, and the wind against us, these were 
not at first of such a character as to admit of more particular 
narration in these pages; but about six hours after leaving 
port the weather cleared; the Casquets, Alderney, Sark, and 
other small islands were sighted and passed; we called at | 
Guernsey to land the mails and embark more passengers, and 
then, under a cloudless sky of azure blue, mirrored in the 
gently undulating waves, drew near to Jersey, which, at first 
looming obscurely in the distance, gradually assumed form 
and shape; and as we skirted along its bold and rugged coast, 
one after another of those splendid bays, for which the island 
is so celebrated, opened out to sight, with just such a transient 
glimpse of their beauties as sufficed to create a strong desire 
for more leisurely investigation. 

The first prominent object that attracts the attention of 
les voyageurs is a grand and picturesque group of rocks at the 
south-eastern extremity of the island, called the Corbieres, 
the scene of more than one fatal shipwreck. 

At high water these stand far out at sea; but when the tide — 
is out they are accessible from the land, as I proved a few 
days afterwards by clambering along a causeway of boulders, 
and jagged, slippery masses of granite, and ultimately perch- 
ing myself upon the loftiest point of the farthest rock—a 
consummation not without its risks, and presenting no commen- - 
surate advantage of prospect or otherwise, excepting perhaps 
the gratification of that propensity for climbing which is 
characteristic of most Englishmen. 

Passing these, and a few small bays, we came to St. Brelade’s 
Bay, charmingly located, with jutting lofty rocks on either 
side, and a background of rising hills, on which several pretty 
houses and villas, resplendent with the whitest of pamt 
nestling amidst groups of bright green foliage, served to make 
up a picture not often seen or soon forgotten. 
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Beyond the promontory which forms the boundary of 8t. 
Brelade’s, we sailed into St. Aubin’s Bay, which, as I then saw 
it looking from the sea, and on a subsequent occasion from the 
lofty headland at Noirmont Point, presented a magnificent 
panorama of land and water, rocks and sands, luxuriantly 
wooded hills and verdant valleys, the broad Atlantic glittering 
in the brilliant sunshine, dotted with the sails of passing ships, 
whilst a distant fringe of lambent foam marked where the 
waves dashed and fretted against the Minquiers. 

Thus before landing at the noble pier—flanked ‘on one side 
by the towering battlements of Fort Regent, and on the other 
by a ridge of rocks with the picturesque fortress of Elizabeth 
Castle—I saw sufficient to satisfy me that all my preconceptions 
of the beauty of Jersey would be far surpassed ; and on driving 
through St. Heliers, its capital, instead of the little fishing port 
which I expected, I found myself in an extensive town, with 
shops that would do no discredit to our English cities, and 

numerous streets and houses, the homes of more than 30,000 
people. 

All my subsequent explorations tended to confirm these first 
impressions; and there are, I imagine, few places which in so 
small compass—for Jersey is only twelve miles from east to 
west, by seven miles from north to south—present such a 
variety of scenery. 

On the north coast are several bays, as Gréve de Lacq, 
Gréve au Lancon, Bouley Bay, and others, presenting most 
grand and impressive aspects. Huge masses of rock are 
strewn about in the richest confusion, here piled into lofty, 
cragged, beetling cliffs, of all conceivable forms; there stretch- 
ing out in rugged reefs, against which, even in the mildest 
weather, the waves burst with angry roar, casting their spray 
in mid air, and recoiling from the shock with an impetuous 
rush that makes the water seethe and boil. 

At low water, in the chasms and recesses of these rocks, 
are countless pools, abounding with numerous species of sea 
anemones and other zoophytes, minute sponges, crustaceans, 
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the conning ia by many hille 
datter of which pedesizinn may frequently wander into 


course. 

Seldom of more than sufficient width for one vehicle, they am 
planted on gither side with trees, which, meeting overheat, 
form shady avenues, impervious to the sun, and offering 
charming vistas ofrural scenery. 

of the buildines island are off ancient 
‘the churches, and the old fortresses known as Mont Ongeul 
Castle and Elizabeth Castle. The former is particularly worthy 
of a visit. It stands on @ projecting headland of rock maimg 
well out of the sea, and its summit commands extensive yiewl 
oyer the island and the opposite coast of France, while 
immediately beneath lies the little fishing town and harbour 
of Gorey, once famous as the seat of large oyster 
rapidly declining. 

The castle is large, and ‘though parte of it date back toile 
time of Julius Omsar, it is in excellent preservation, and 
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068 IMPULSE AND PRINCIPLE. 


‘‘Come, Horace, my boy, put away the books, and let us be 
off to the ground. If we do not look sharp we shall be late.” _ 

“IT cannot go yet, Walter, for my work is not doné. I want 
to be sure that I am ready for my class before I go; and when 
I am all right here,” giving the books on the table a thump, 
‘then I will come.”’ 

““Why, what a boy you are! You can get your lessons 
_ ready when it is dark, and our game is over. I never get on 
well at cricket without you; so come along, do.”’ 

Horace hesitated. He loved his friend, and he loved 
cricket: in fact, he rather excelled in it. The day, too, was 
so fine; and he began to reason with himself. ‘‘I need not 
remain long at the ground, and I can work all the harder 
when I return. For once I might chance it, and I dare say 
after all I should be ready for my class.”’ 

“Oh, you are going, then, my dear boy,” said his gentle 
mother, who had laid aside her work, and had been earnesily 
watching the changing expression of his countenance. “ You 
intend to go, then?”’ | 

said so, dear mother ?’’ was the quick reply. 

‘‘Why, my boy, I see your purpose in your eyes, without 
your having spoken. I think I can tell your thoughts.” 

‘‘No, no, mother, not now—I shall not go, Walter—I 
must not go. I see my dear mother thinks that I should do 
wrong. No; I will not go till my lessons are ready. Mother 
is right, and Tamwrong. Study jirst, and play afterwards; 80 
Iam resolved. Now, my good fellow, you must go without 
me; I shall soon follow you: only :do not stop now, or you 
will hinder me.”’ 

“IT have no patience with you, Horace. You are so par 
ticular. I hate books, and I feel disposed to hate you for 
keeping so closely to them. Never mind: I will try and find 
some other friend, who is not quite such a bookworm, and who 
_ will love me well enough to comply with such a request 4 
‘ this, especially when I ask it as a personal favour.” 

‘Horace laid his hand on Walter’s shoulder, and looking 
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kindly in his face, he said, ‘‘ Walter, you are not just. I 


cannot go, because I ought not. My mind, is made up. I 

will not go yet; and if you will hate me I cannot help it.” 
‘‘Very well, then, stay at home: we can do without you, I 

dare say;’’ and saying this, Walter bounded out of the room, 


over the lawn, and was soon out of sight. He soon reached — 


his companions, who had already commenced the game. He 
joined them, but he played badly, and appeared out of temper. 
He was unhappy, for his conscience told him that he had 


_ been unkind to his friend; and besides, he knew that his own 


lessons and exercises were all undone, and that even that very 
day in school he had been severely reproved for his indolence 
and inattention. All this fretted his spirit, and made him 
unfit for enjoyment even in the pursuit of his favourite 
amusement. 
But let us go back to Horace, whom we left with his 


lessons. For a little while after Walter had left Horace sat. 


leaning his face upon his hand, and thinking of his friend’s 
parting words. All at once he looked up, and again met the 
earnest gaze of his mother. ‘‘This will never do,” he 
thought: ‘this will not get French and Latin exercises 
ready. If I get quickly to work I shall soon be done, and 
still in time for the close of the game. My own good mother, 
too, will perhaps give me some help. Mother dear,” he 


-Tepeated aloud, “will you help me?” 


‘What with, my dear Horace ?”’ 

‘Oh, just with my lessons, if you can spare half an hour. 
You see I just want to know my lessons perfectly, and yet go to 
the cricket-ground. Walter was not right in saying 1 was 
unkind; but, poor fellow, he was sadly disappointed, and 
perhaps did not mean all he said.” 

‘“T am quite ready to help you, my dear,” said his mother. 
“Tt is always a pleasure for me to assist the diligent; and 
I am very glad that you had resolution to refuse your friend. 


Remember, my boy, that duties neglected must in the end 


bring pain.” 
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‘* Yes, mother; you are right. I am right glad I did 


not go. I’m quite ready now for lessons, so let us begin at 


once.’’ 


The exercises and studies were soon completed, for Horace 
with the help of his mother set to work in earnest. When he 
had finished, and with a loving kiss had thanked his kind 
mother, he set off to the ground as light and as merry as 
a lark, On arriving at the place he at once went up to 
Walter, who had not yet got over his temper, and giving 
him a hearty shake of the hand, he said, ‘Now then, 
Walter, I’m your man till dark; so no more nonsense, but 
let us be friends.’’ 

Walter was astonished, and as he extended his hand said, 
‘‘T am very sorry I was so hasty. You will forgive me; wont 
you? We are friends now, eh, Horace ?”’ es 

“To be sure: now and ever, I hope,’ replied Horace 
frankly. ‘‘I forgive, and as my mother says, forget too.” 

And then the merry game went on till the sinking sun went 
down behind the western clouds, and said ‘‘ Good night” 
to Horace and his friends. 

The next morning Horace rose early, began the day 
with prayer alone, and then sought his mother’s room, where 
the accustomed chapter was read, when both mother and gon 
on their knees sought the protection and grace of God for all 
the duties of the day. Horace went off to school with all lus 
lessons ready. Walter, on the other hand, was all behind, 
and heard his tutor’s commendation of Horace with deep 
feelings of shame. When school was over Horace joined 
Walter, and said, ‘“‘Come home with me, and I will help 
you with your lessons for to-morrow.” Thus did he show 
that he understood the meaning of the command of Christ, 
*‘Qvercome evil with good.” 

Walter and Horace both grew up to be men, and after 


leaving school pursued their studies at college. Horace 


wished to be a minister; and as his mother saw that be 
was pious, and really wished to do good to the souls of mem 
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she consented; and indeed it was great joy to her when 
she heard her dear son preach about Jesus and his dying 
love to men. She did not live long after that time; and 
very bitterly did Horace weep when he laid her body in the 
silent grave; but he looked up to his mother’s God, and her 
dying charge was never forgotten: ‘‘ Be faithful, my son, 
in all that you have to do. Try and do well every duty, 
and remember that in God alone is your strength. Be sure 
to meet me in heaven.”’ 

Walter went into the army, but he never thoroughly over- 
came his hasty temper and indolent habits. But trials came 
at length which, by the grace of God, enabled him in some 
degree to subdue them. His early friend Horace continued 
his- attachment, and often did he endeavour to show him 
the practical difference between ‘‘ /mpulse and Principle” 
as rules of life; the one arising from an unsteady and uncertain 
source; the other derived from Him who is a God of order, 
and who will ever assist those who steadily persevere in 
the paths of obedience and uprightness. 

Walter died in battle; but he left all that he had to 
Horace, and a letter in which he said, ‘*God bless you, 
my friend, and reward you for all your kindness to me. 
If I had early acted only from principle, I should have been 
_ perhaps spared many trials. You have been; my best earthly 
friend. You have led me to God; and I humbly trust, by the 
merits of my Saviour, that my many many sins will be 
forgiven, and that through his mercy I shall meet you in 
heaven.” 

And now which of these two would our dear young readers 
wish to resemble? No doubt they answer, ‘ Horace.” If 
so, let them learn of him to act always from principle, to prefer 
duty before pleasure, and to take the Bible ever as their 
guide and rule, looking up to Him who has said, ‘‘I love them 
that love me; and those that seek me carly shall find me.” 


H. M. Benson. 
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He Clever ? 
OR, 
THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


CHAPTER X.—WORKING. 


For some time longer Alfred was kept a prisoner, during 
which Ned was his most constant visitor, even giving up his 
cricket, which perhaps most boys will think a great piece 
of self-denial, to go and sit with him. 

* It was all very well, and very kind of him,”’ as Etta said, 
or rather thought; ‘‘ but, just now, the time might have been 
more profitably bestowed.”’ 

About a fortnight before the end of the half, Alfred was 
allowed to return to school. His six weeks’ absence had 
of course thrown him behind the rest; but Alfred had iearnt 
something, during these six weeks, of more worth than all the 
book-learning, and did not distress himself immoderately. It 
would have been as well if Ned had learnt it too; but Rachel 
and Etta were very different teachers, and of course there would 
be no doubt as to which was the cleverer. 

The last week came. Ned’s eyes seemed to grow smaller 
and smaller; he looked heavy and spiritless, and could not at 
all share Etta’s hopefulness, or rather joyful certainty of 
success. As for his school-work, he got on worse than usual. 
It was not that he was less diligent, but the ‘‘ Punic Wars 7 
were never out of his head, and absorbed all his thinkang 
faculties; so perhaps it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
other things fared badly. ) 

‘Never mind,” said Etta, consolingly, to him, when he was 
lamenting his ill-fortune; ‘if you get the prize, that will 
make it all right. Papa wont care about the report then ; 
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and, besides, the prize is much better worth having. I 
wouldn’t bother myself so much about the work. The essay 
is of much the most consequence now. Alfred can’t have 
had time to read up much.”’ 

This did not altogether console Ned. To be sure, Etta 
always knew best; but still he had a sort of vague feeling 
of dissatisfaction with himself, and an apprehension that his 
father would not be much better satisfied with the results of 
this half-year than he had been with those of the last. Poor 
Ned! he was not very happy just then; he even began 
to regret that he had ever thought about gaining a prize 
at all; for if he did not get it, all his “trying’’ would 
go for nothing. Etta was very fond of him; but, im her 
great anxiety that he should distinguish himself, she did not 
perceive that she was acting a really far from kind part 
towards him. 


‘‘T had rather be fond of you than proud of you,” Rachel | 


had said one day to Alfred. | 

Etta, though she did not give expression to the converse 
of this sentiment in words, yet seemed almost disposed to 
do so in act, which is the more trustworthy exponent of 
the two. | 

Aunt Lucy did not like to say too much, lest she should 
be thought to discourage Ned, which she did not at all wish 
to do. 

One night, when she and Mr. Graham had been sitting up 
later than usual together, and the brother and sister had been 
gone to bed some two or three hours, she was startled, on 
going up-stairs, to see a light shining underneath the door of 
Ned’s room. Knowing that it was still Evans’s custom to go 
and fetch ‘“‘ Master Ned’s’’ candle, and see that he was safely 
in bed, Aunt Lucy was rather alarmed. She tapped softly at 
the door; no answer! Again, more loudly; still no answer! 


and, despairing of making Ned, who generally slept rather — 


soundly, hear, she opened the door and went in, almost 
expecting to find the curtains in a blaze. 
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There was the candle burning its life out in the socket; 
while near it, at the table, his head resting on an open 
Roman History, and his essay before him, sat Ned, fast 
asleep, a pen in his hand, and his feet in a basin of water, 
which had apparently not answered the purpose for which 


it had been intended. Ned started as Aunt Lucy came up to 
him, and looked very bewildered. 


“Why, Ned, what are you thinking about ?”’ said she: “you 
ought to have been in bed long ago.’ 

“Yes, I know,’ he answered, only half awake : “I suppose 
I must have dropped asleep for a minute. I'll go to bed 
directly.” 

“T should hope so: it is past twelve. Haven’t you been im 
bed yet?” 

‘Yes, I think so,” said Ned —= ; * but you see I’ve got 
this todo. I meant to have on awake. I’m — I didn’t 
hear you, but my head ached so.” 

‘““No wonder. Ned, you must not do this again.” 

Ned rubbed his eyes vigorously, and looked up more awake — 
than he had been before. | 

“T haven’t time enough in the day,” he pleaded. 

Aunt Lucy felt as if she were very hard-hearted, as she 
answered, ‘‘ Better give it up altogether, then. It is not worth 

the sacrifice of your health; besides, sitting up in this way 
must unfit you for your ether duties.” 

‘Yes, I know; but just for this once—Etta 

‘‘ Etta would not wish you to make yourself ill.” — 

‘‘No; but she wants me to get it, and I can’t unless I work. 
If I were clever——” 

“‘ Ned, I’m afraid you will think me very cruel for saying 
so, but I think you have set your heart too much upon this 
prize: you are making almost an idol of it.’? Ned thought he 
could never think any one with such a sweet face ‘‘cruel;” 
but he was rather surprised. ‘Itis making you dissatisfied with 
the talents God has thought fit to give you; and it is making 
you use those you have for your own glory rather than his.” 
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‘“‘T can’t hélp wishing to be clever,’”’ said Ned, with a sigh. 
“Etta would like it so.” 

‘But even Etta must not come between you and what is 
right,” answered Aunt Lucy, rather touched by the boy’s de- 
votion to his sister. It was all for Etta that he was so desirous 
of the prize, and longed so to be clever: there did not seem to 
be a thought for self. Yet, even so, it was not right. 

‘‘T must not keep you up any longer now,” concluded Aunt 
Lucy. ‘ We must talk it over snatinar4 time: but sane mo 
you will not sit up any longer now.’ | 
‘Well, I won’t, then—besides, there goes the candle!” a 
with a last melancholy flicker it expired. ‘The room was cd 


dark, for the moon had just risen, and the stars were shining 


very brightly. Aunt Lucy walked to the window and looked 
out for a minute into the still night, without speaking. When 
she turned round again Ned was in bed; and as she bent 
down to wish him “good night,’’ she whispered, ‘ ‘Even one 
star differeth from another star in glory;’ but our heavenly 
Father made each one to fill its own place and do its own 
work.”’ 

Whether Ned quite perceived the application of these words 
to his own case, or not, may be doubted; but, when Aunt 
Lucy was gone, he lay awake, looking at the starry sky, and 
repeating the words, till a light seemed to break in upon him. 

‘¢¢QOne star differeth from another’—I suppose that’s Alfred 
and me,” he thought; and then he fixed upon a very bright 
star for Alfred, and another for Etta, and a very small, dim 
one for himself; and then he seemed to be drawing stars all 
over his essay; and then—he was fast asleep, with the stars 
shining down upon him, and perhaps thinking to themselves 
that they might tell him a thing or two which would astonish 
him. That little faintly shining star, which Ned, being rather 
sleepy and more poetical than usual, had fixed upon as his 
own likeness—what would he have said had he been told that, 
dim and small as it looked to him, it was in reality larger and 
brighter than the other stars, and even than the sun itself? 
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European states. It is more than twice the magnitude of the 
British Isles, and, among the nations of continental Europe, it 
rious territories that 


other royal families, or by other peaceful contracts. Ith 
‘at the ‘present time the Emperor of 
over Slavonians and Germans, Italians and Tartars, Hum 
garians and Poles. Between these different portions of the 


thet these distinc were source of 
‘weakness, the present emperor has of late years strongly 
attempted to blend them into one consolidated empire, acknow- 
ledging one central government, and being 
game code of laws. For this purpose he originated the 
body which should grant 
sary taxes and keep a strict control over the expenses. 70 
this assembly, which in many respects resembles the parlia- 
ment of a constitutional country, the various states of tie 
empire were commanded to send representatives, who should 
‘gssist in framing laws which should be operative over te 
whole country. This scheme raised great opposition on te 
part of the older portions of the empire, and the Hungaria 
were especially obstinate: indeed, they still maintain that they 
have a tight to a separate diet, which shall legislate 
“The attempt to consolidate the empire end to 
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European statesmen in general; and though they admit that 
some of the states have just grounds for complaints, they 
acknowledge that the difficulty of ruling such heterogeneous 
government, 


sketch of its history may be found interesting. We look in 


vain for any reference to Austria during the years when Rome . 
was mistress of the world; but we find abundant evidence that 
a warlike race occupied the district about the Danube and the 
Dniester. This tribe was called the Dacians; and under their 
king Decebalus they so troubled the Romans.that Domitian, . 
the emperor, fearing Rome itself would be visited by them, 
agreed to purchase their forbearance by paying them an 
annual tribute. This was such a reproach to the Roman arms 
that Trajan, a few years afterwards, completely humbled this 
sway. He constructed a bridge over the Danube consisting of 
twenty arches, and measuring 3,325 feet in length; but the 
Emperor Aurelian, finding that it was quite as helpful to the 
Dacians as to the Romans, withdrew army. 
After 
barbarous nations that had shared in the spoil settled on the 


territory now ¢alled Austria; but the irruptions.of other bare 


barians continued so long, and the limits of the tribes so 
frequently changed, that it is almost impossible to specify the: 
locality occupied by each. In 791 Charlemagne extended his 
conquests to that district, and united it with Germany; and as 
it was the eastern boundary of his empire, it was called 
Ocsterreich, or Austria, which means, “the Eastern kingdom.” 
He then colonized the country with Bavarians, and. appointed 
a Margrave to administer the government... | 
As a margraviate it continued for about. three hundred 
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the addition of new territory, it was then made into a duchy. 
The government had been previously held: by the counts of 
Bamberg, and, after the province was raised to the dignity of 
a duchy, that family continued to hold the power, until in 
1246 the male line became extinct, a war broke out, and— 
Rudolph of Hapsburg conquered Austria and founded the 
present Austrian royal family. The hereditary dominions of 
the house of Hapsburg were called the Archduchy of Austria, 
and they formed the nucleus of the present empire. To this 
state the house of Hapsburg soon made important additions. 
Styria and. Carniola were secured by treaty; Tyrol and 
Carinthia were granted by the Emperor of Germany, and the 
heir to the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary, became also heir 
to the Austrian dominions. Some of these provinces have 
been lost and gained several times since they were first added 
to Austria, but such an increase of influence did they then 
give to Austria that about the middle of the fifteenth century 
its ruler was elected Emperor of Germany. 

From that time till 1806, when the great German empire 
was dissolved, the house of Hapsburg held the imperial — 
dignity; and when Francis was forced to resign that honour 
he at once assumed the title of Francis I. Emperor of Austria. 
During this period Maximilian, by his marriage with the 
daughter of Charles the Bold, united the Netherlands with 
Austria; and Philip, by his marriage with Joanna of Spam, 
raised the house of Hapsburg to the throne of Spain and the 
Indies. In a similar way the kingdom of Hungary was 
added. Ferdinand I. married Anna, the sister of the King of 
‘Hungary, and was himself crowned King of Hungary, 5th 
November, 1527. Just before the close of the eighteenth 
century Russia and Prussia determined to divide Poland 
between them; but thinking it more prudent to disarm the 
opposition of Austria, Galicia and some neighbouring districts 
were given to that nation. 

On the other hand, the losses of Austria were very consider- 
able. The determination with which Austrian rulers had 
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attempted to eradicate Protestantism had resulted in im- 
poverishing and paralyzing the energies of the most fertile 
provinces of Austria; and the wars which arose out of the 


Spanish succession, as well as those which followed the acces- 


sion of Maria Theresa, were productive of great loss to the 
nation. The French revolution and the military rule of Napo- 
leon robbed Austria of some of its fairest provinces, and bur- 
dened it with a vast increase of debt. After thus humbling 
the house of Hapsburg, Napoleon formed an alliance with it 
by marrying Maria Louisa, the daughter of the Emperor, 
This alhance, however, did not prevent Austria from joining 
the other European powers in exiling Napoleon, both in 
Elba and in St. Helena. 

The congress of Vienna in 1815 gave to Austria an addition 
of 4,238 square miles of territory, greatly increased its com- 
pactness, and enlarged its commercial resources by the addi- 
tion of Dalmatia and Venice. Since 1815 Austria has con- 
stantly exerted herself to suppress liberal opinions both at 
home and abroad. She has, however, received several very 
severe lessons, especially those given by Hungary and France, 
the former having been a source of constant anxiety for many 
years, and the latter having in 1859 assisted Italy in recover- 
ing the government of Milan. 

During the last four years Austria has shown a decided 
tendency to liberal institutions, so far as they could be safely 
introduced; and the recent congress of crowned heads at 
Frankfort was an assembly which met at the invitation of 
Francis Joseph. The empire is extremely rich in natural 
productions, and if civil and religious liberty be allowed, 
there is every reason to believe that the future of the empire 
will be far — to the past. | |. Wel 

Hvumaniry.—True humanity consists not in a squeamish ear ; it consists 
not in starting or shrinking at tales of misery, but in a disposition of heart 
to relieve it. True humanity appertains rather to the mind than to the 


nerves, and prompts men to use real and active measures to execute the 
actions which it suggests.—Charles James Lox. 
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My uncle George is remarkably fond of solitary walks. He 
will wander through the lonely country lanes and fields, or 
over the breezy downs, or sandy beach, for hours alone, and 
always comes home looking as bright and happy as if he had 
been enjoying the best society. One day I chanced to meet 


him returning from such a ramble, and found an opportunity 


to ask him how he found entertainment in his beloved 
solitude. 
‘“‘In variou; ways,” he replied. ‘‘Sometimes I have a 


book I am reading, to think over, a subject which interests me 


to cogitate, a Sunday-school lesson or address to prepare, or 
an essay to compose; and I find I can best collect and concen- 
trate my thoughts in the quiet country. At other times I 
have to examine my own heart and conduct, to think over my 
past life, the errors I have committed, and the way to amend 
them, to strengthen my faith by tracing the hand of God 
leading me in all my ways, to gather from the past instruction 
to guide me for the future, and to-seek at the throne of grace 
the blessings I require. I find the tranquil beauty of the 
country particularly favourable to devotion, and when nothing 
separates me from the blue heaven above I realize more fully 
the presence of my Lord. At other times,’”’ he continued 
gaily, “I start with a mind unoccupied, and prepared to 
receive impressions from surrounding objects. Then I employ 
my time in listening to the voices of my old friends, and @ 
very pleasant occupation I find it.”’ 

“What friends?” I asked. “I thought you walked 
alone.”’ 

“True ; but I pass numbers of old friends, who speak to me 


a most cheering and delightful way.” 


“‘You puzzle me,’’ I said. 
‘‘Have you never observed,’’ he continued, ‘how powe® 
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fully some things, which are mute in themselves, appeal to 
the feelings, and awaken reminiscences? The books, the toys, 
even the furniture, which have been handled and used by 
those we love, become valuable to us from association, and 
possess an interest in our eyes which ordinary objects have 


not. They recall scenes and people, words, actions, and even 


thoughts, to the mind, and appear clothed with pleasurable or 
painful recollections.” 

‘‘Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘that is the case. There is a summer- 
house in our garden which I can seldom enter without vividly 
recalling a scene which took place there. The other day I 
came across a tiny spade, which affected me to tears: it 
belonged to my dear little sister Alice, long since in heaven, and 
when I picked it up I thought I saw her toddling along the 
garden-walk, her innocent, round face dimpled with smiles. 
I know a gentleman who prizes ‘an old arm-chair’ more than 
all his grand furniture. The other day my mother opened a 
_ secret drawer in her desk, and there, hid away as a precious 
relic, I caught sight of a little baby’s shoe. There are many 
other things I could mention which recall pleasant scenes and 
moments of happiness, or speak with pathetic voices of past 
times.”’ 

‘‘Such are the voices of my old friends,”’ said Uncle George, 
‘*‘but they have always something comforting and inexpressibly 
delightful to say tome. They do not remind me of joys which 
are passed for ever, but assure me of happiness in the future ; 


they are not shaded with sadness, but gilded with coming 


glory; they do not speak the language of fear and distrust, 
but of golden hope and glorious certainty. Have you never 
noticed how our Father in heaven has not only made every- 
thing in wisdom and goodness, but has, as it were, touched all 
he has made with the finger of mercy, and wound around it 
some sweet promise, or connected it with some incident, as 
encouraging, to strengthen the believer, and remind him 
constantly of the unchanging love of his Lord? When I 
walk abroad a thousand voices seem to cry a thousand 
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precious things, and I sometimes feel so elated that I burst 
spontaneously into a hymn of praise. Let me remind you of 
a few of these. When I look up, what a promise comes down 
from the unfathomable sky! ‘For as the heaven is high 
above the earth, so great is His mercy toward them that fear 
him.’ And as I gaze at the distant horizon the next verse 
comes marching in: ‘As far as the east is irom the west, so 
far hath he removed our transgressions from us.’ The grass 
speaks of the frailty of man, but also of the everlasting mercy 
of God: ‘As for man, his days are as grass: as a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and 
it is gone; and the place thereof shall know it no more. But 
the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon 
them that fear him.’ The mountains declare his loving-kind- 
ness: ‘For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be 
removed; but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither 
shall the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee.’ The flowing streams remind me of 
the river of living waters, of which those who drink shall 
thirst no more; the flowers, of God’s watchful care for his 
people; the shepherd and his flock, of the good Shepherd 
who gave his life for his sheep, his sweet assurance that he 
‘knows his sheep,’ and his words so full of comfort, ‘Fear 
not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.’ The birds encourage me to trust in Him 
who ‘feedeth them.’ Even the stones animate my soul to 
prayer, and the dark clouds are ‘big with mercy.’ What a 
glorious promise is connected with them. ‘I have blotted out, 
as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins: 
return unto me; for I have redeemed thee.’ The tempest, the 
snow, the rain, the sun, the stars, the sea, the rocks, the trees, 
the wind, have all voices full of comfort and encouragement 
for me. It would take far too long for me to tell you all they 
say, but you can now understand what I mean by ‘listemmg 
to the voices of my old friends.’ ”’ 

re H. L. 
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THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Sarurnpay afternoon arrived, and Tom returned as usual 


after taking the baskets of clean linen to the different houses 
at which his mother’s customers resided. As he entered the 
gate, instead of turning as usual to take the donkey from 
the cart, he approached the house, saying, ‘‘ Mother, here’s 
something for you: the nurse at Mrs. Arlington’s gave it me 
this morning. She says you sent it there last week, and 
it doesn’t belong to them.” 

“Not belong to them!” said Betty, with a flushed face, 
coming forward and taking the parcel: ,“‘whose should it 
be then, pray?” 

“T don’t know, mother,” he replied, turning away; then 
adding in a louder tone, rather satirically, ‘‘open it and 
look, and you’ll soon know.”’ 

Betty took the parcel into the kitchen and opened it. As 
her eyes fell on the contents she felt the blood rush to her 
cheeks and brow with mortified pride and the consciousness of 
convicted error. There lay the missing frock which had 
caused Miss Arnold’s anger and her own rudeness. She 
stood looking at it unable to move. In vain she tried to 
account for its appearance in any way but as the consequence 
of her own mistake. A foolish idea of conspiracy on the part 
of the servants of the two families to injure her arose in 
her mind, but her good sense soon showed her the absurdity 
of the suspicion. And yet, how could she possibly have made 
such a blunder? 


The sound of Tom’s voice, whistling as he came through the 
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garden in all the light-heartedness of youth, aroused Betty 
from her reverie. She hastily placed the frock on a side 
table, and seating herself, commenced pouring out the tea 
in silence. Tom glanced at his mother’s face: he scarcely 
dared to. make any remark on what he had brought home, 
although she had a quiet, humbled look, which might at 
length have encouraged him to speak, had she not herself 
done so. ‘‘ Did you say they gave you that parcel at Mrs. 
Arlington’s ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, mother: the nurse told me she was going to put 
it on the little boy. You know it’s a frock, mother?” said 
Tom, glancing again at the clouded face. 

‘Yes, yes, Tom: go on.” 

‘‘ Well, she found it was a little too large for him, and she 
couldn’t make it out at first; and then she looked in the 
wardrobe, and there was another almost exactly like it, and 
she knew her misses had only worked one of this pattern, 80 
she was quite sure it did not belong to them; and she gave 
it to me this morning.”’ 

‘Why did she not send it back directly ?”’ 

‘* Because, mother, she looked at the list of clothes i in the 
washing-book, and there was seven frocks down, so she 
thought you’d kept one of theirs instead of this one.” 

But haven’t.”’ 

“No; she found that out to-day. She says there must 
have ben a mistake in the book.”’ 

‘¢ Bother her mistakes. She’ s made a fool of me, that’s all 
I know.”’ | 

‘“Well, but mother, how was it you didn’t find out it 
was wrong ?”’ and he added, ‘‘Isn’t that frock the one Mrs. 
Arnold was angry about ?” 

‘‘ Well, I suppose it is,” she replied, in a half-angry, half- 
_ ashamed tone ; ‘‘ but however it could get into Mrs. Arlington’s 
basket is what puzzles me.,”’ 

“Oh,” exclaimed Tom, ‘‘I remember now, when you wer 
filling it there were only six frocks, and you sent Sally to sé 
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if there was another in the laundry. I dare say she brought 
you that one.”’ | 

‘‘Stupid creature! Yes, I remember she brought me one, 
and I dare say she took it from Mrs. Arnold’s basket, for I 
am quite sure I put it there. T’ll give it her on Monday.” 

‘‘ But, mother,”’ ventured Tom, ‘ you knew Mrs. Arlington’s 
book was often wrong; why didn’t you ask her where she 
vot it ?”’ 

‘Well, the pattern was so like the other, I thought it must 
belong to them.”’ 

‘‘T dare say Sally thought so too,” said Tom. 

‘‘There, hold your tongue; don’t you go on prating to me 
in that way. You seem glad enough to find your mother 
wrong for once.” 

‘It’s a pity,’ began Tom; but the words were checked 
back by the recollection which now followed him like a 
shadow—the words of Mr. Arnold. He paused abruptly, 
and then, to prevent a word from slipping out, he commenced 
whistling. Tom could whistle very musically. In _ polite 
society the action would have been considered a flagrant 
breach of manners; but Betty knew nothing of polite society, 
she only felt with surprise and pleasure that her passionate 
and often insolent boy had checked himself once more in her 
presence. 

Nothing further passed on the subject between mother and 
son. The evening wore away, and the Sabbath, in the autumn 
beauty, dawned. Betty, neatly dressed, sat in her usual place 
at church, while Tom joined his schoolfellows in the gallery. 
The latter end of October had arrived, and this was the Nine- 
teenth Sunday after Trinity. Betty had often in past years 
listened to the words, and followed the clergyman as he read 
the Epistle for the day, but without taking much heed as to 
the sense. Now, as they were read by a stranger, they seemed 
to be new to her, and startled her into attention. ‘ Be ye 
angry and sin not : let not the sun go down upon your wrath.” 
‘‘Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, 
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and evil-speaking, be put away from you, with all malice. 
And be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

It has been urged as an antidote to human pride in the 
hearts of God’s ministers, that whatever may be their own 
powers of eloquence or earnest sincerity, the words which 
strike conviction on the conscience are the words of Scripture, 
and not of man. Betty truly felt these beautiful exhortations 
of the apostle to the very depths of her heart, and tears stood 
in her eyes as she listened to the concluding words. Tom 
read them also; but as he followed the clergyman and felt 
the truth of the beautiful extract, they did not affect him so 

strongly as his mother. The impression produced upon his 
~ mind by Mr. Arnold’s remark had confirmed the Sunday-school 
teaching of the necessity of obedience and honour to parents. 
He had been accustomed from his infancy to his mother’s violent 
temper, and looked upon it as almost necessary to her existence, 
something in her nature quite incurable; therefore the words 
of the Epistle did not strike him as being applicable to her 
or to himself. Strange to say, Tom was not to pass that 
eventful Sunday without being also aroused to discover that 
the words of Scripture are indeed ‘profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” Tom in the evening sat with his mother, and found 
the lessons for her in her large Bible, which he placed open 02 
the desk of the pew before them. The clergyman began 
reading the second lesson, Tom and his mother following the 
words attentively. Presently his face flushed, as m tones 
of calm authority sounded in the ears of mother and 802, 
‘¢ Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right. 
Honour thy father and mother; which is the first command- 
ment with promise; that it may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long on the earth. And, ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath, but bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” | 

Betty was astonished: twice on the same Sunday had the 
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words of Scripture, the very services of the day, been written 
for her and her son. ‘The very fact that by the unalterable — 
rules of the Liturgy there can be no preconcerted plan on the 
part of the minister, makes these coincidences, when they do 
occur, the more startling. And yet these occurrences are not 
uncommon. The writer need only refer to one which happened 
to her youngest sister seven years ago. In the autumn of 
1855 she married an officer in the Honourable East India 
Company’s service, and accompanied him to India. After a 
voyage round the Cape, and some very rough weather in the 
Indian Ocean, they arrived at Calcutta about the middle of 
July, and on the following Sunday attended Divine service 
at the church. It was .the twenty-second day of the 
month, and in the Psalms for the day occurred the 107th. 
The writer’s sister, whose heart was overflowing at the 
thought that she was able to worship the God of the Christians 
in the very midst of the temples of heathenism, could not 
restrain her tears as the words of this beautiful Psalm, so 
suitable to her husband and herself, sounded from minister 
and people in alternate verses :-— 

‘‘They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in great waters; 

‘‘These men see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in 
the deep. 

‘‘For at his word the stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth up 
the waves thereof. 

‘‘They are carried up to the heaven, and down again to the 
deep: their soul melteth away because of the trouble. 

‘They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken mian ; 
and are at their wit’s end. 

‘So when they ery unto the Lord in their trouble, he 
delivereth them out of their distress. 

‘‘For he maketh the storm to cease, so that the waves 
thereof are still.” | 

Within three years from that day the heart that had so 
earnestly responded to the Psalmist’s appeal, “‘O that men 
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would praise the Lord for his goodness, and declare the won- 
ders that he doeth for the children of men!’’ had ceased to beat. 

The mutiny, which spread terror over the world, had 
broken out. She was separated from her husband; and, worn 
out with fatigue and distress, she escaped to England, and 
arrived just before the birth of her second child, after which 
she rapidly sunk into a deep decline and died. Yet tothe last 
she could still say, ‘‘ O that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness!’ ** Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

But we are digressing. Let us return to Mrs. Watson and 
her son, and see what effect has been produced by the all- 
searching words they had listened to; for convictions are of 
little worth if they produce no fruit. Tom expected with 
some little alarm that his mother would refer to the chapter 
with a hope that he remembered the words so applicable 
to himself as a child. But when we take a warning home to 
ourselves we cease at once to think of applying what we have 
heard to others; and Betty was thinking too deeply on her 
own conduct, and how she could make reparation, to judge 
the conduct of her son. 

On the following morning, when Tom left the cottage to 
prepare for his Monday journey to London, his mother said to 
him, ‘‘Tom, dress yourself in your best: I am going with you 
to-day. Sally Wills and Susan Hall are here; they can get 
on without me for once in a way; and I was up very early this 
morning, so there’s nothing behind-hand. I haven’t been to 
London for an age; and we can go and have our dinner with 
old Mrs. Thornton—she’s often asked me.”’ | 

‘‘QOh, mother,” said Tom, ‘how jolly! Ill go and make 
Jem and the cartjlook as smart as ever I can ;’’ and away went 
the boy to prepare for his pleasant trip with his mother, and 
wondering, yet almost guessing, what she was going to do. 


Trutx.—The study of truth is perpetually joined with the love of virtue; 
for there is no virtue which derives not its original from truth; as, om the 
contrary, there is no vice which has not its beginning in a lie. ‘Truth 
is the foundation of all knowledge, and the cement of all societies. 
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Ruins of Hammam. 
CHAPTER III. 


Tue Commissioners having determined to commence their 
survey at Mohammerah, the southern point of the disputed 
boundary line (below Busrah, near the head of the Persian 
Gulf), proceeded thither in the Vitocris steamer. 

Their horses, mules, and servants were to journey by land 
through Lower Mesopotamia, instead of following the usual 


track on the west of the Euphrates. Mr. Loftus joined this 


party in order to explore the country, and gather some 
information of a district once so famous in the world’s history. 
Accompanied by an escort of one hundred Turkish cavalry and 
four guns, the procession left Baghdad in all due form, 


following the road to Hillah. A Dhefyr Arab, a sort of 


Eastern freemason, formed one of their company, taken 
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especially to propitiate the people of the interior, with whom, 
as with Arabs of many other tribes, he had considerable 
influence. ‘This influence was certainly not due to anything 
| specially attractive or commanding in his appearance, for he 
was exceedingly ugly and dirty, whilst his abba and keffieh 
were in the last stage of decay. The usefulness of this 
functionary was very nearly brought to an abrupt termination. 
At starting his horse threw him, and he was picked up 
insensible and bleeding profusely from the mouth. An Arab 
hastened to restore him, by raising him up and shaking him 
as‘a sack of wheat might be shaken to settle it. After a 
proper number of shakes, ‘‘to bring the blood right,’’ he 
revived, mounted his horse, and proceeded with the rest, 
apparently quite cured by this peculiar mode of treatment. 
* From Hillah their departure was marked with great éclat, 
a number of horsemen riding in front, two fellows beating 
furiously a pair of bad kettle-drums in close proximity to the 
ears of the explorers, and a crowd of idlers lining the road to 
do them homage. At the outskirts of the town our travellers 
were glad enough to get rid of these noisy companions, who 
returned to the bosom of their families expatiating on the 
liberality of the foreigners, whilst the party, released from all 
further obstructive civilities, struck into the heart of the 
desert. Niffar, on the east bank of the Euphrates, was the 
first ‘point towards which their attention was directed. For 
two days the route lay through a low, sandy desert: many old 
water-courses, long long ago dried up, a few mounds of 
earth, fragments of pottery, brick, and broken glass lying 
about, were almost the only objects to vary the monotony of 
the scene. 

The cultivated spots were fow and far between. Learning 
that an Arab sheikh was in the neighbourhood, Mr. Loftus 
resolved to pay him a visit, and endeavour to secure. his good 
offices. A stream which intervened had to be crossed on 4 
primitive bridge, constructed of. a single date log, without rail 
-or protection of any kind. The first mule which essayed the 
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passage slipped and tumbled into the water, sending the 
cook’s stores, onions, lemons, pots, and kettles, floating down 
the stream. By the persuasive influence of the ‘ stick,” the 
Arabs who had come up to view the visitors were speedily set 


to work to repair the bridge; a second log was thrown od | 


and the two being covered with camel’s thorn, strewed over 
with loose earth, the passage was effected without further 
mishap. The crowds who flocked from the camp. gazed at the 
strangers much as a party of dancing dogs or monkeys would 
be scrutinized in an English village: the children came, and, 
after a full survey, ran off to report the result of their observa- 
tions to their mothers, who were gazing at a safe distance. 
Just as evening closed in the tent of the sheikh was reached. 
He is described as tall, stout, short-necked, having one eye 
larger than the other, and not at all attractive in appearance. 
His tent was large and black, a fire in the centre smoked 
densely, and the smoke after filling the place passed out at the 
door. For a while suffocation and blindness were the only 
sensations of which:visitors could be conscious. Becoming by 
degrees inured to the atmosphere, they could perceive that the 
furniture consisted of greasy pillows of striped silk, and dirty 
pieces of carpet, a partition at the far end dividing the 
apartments of the ladies. A crowd of savages, with counte- 
nances varying in expression from utter rascality to utter 
stupidity, stalked in and sat down to stare at the strangers, 
and express their opinion of them, either quietly or openly. 

A black slave, with arms and legs so long and thin that he 


might have been taken for a figure peeled from the wall of a * 


‘temple of Rameses or Amunoph, proceeded to prepare some 
coffee, arranging in a line a row of coffee-pots, from the great 
grandfather of pots, black with age and fire, down to the 
infant one fresh from the hands of the tinman. One huge old 
pot, carefully wrapped up in rags, contained coffee-dregs left 
from all the great coffee-drinkings of the tribe from time 
immemorial: it was indispensable that some of this should be 
mixed with the beverage on all grand occasions. Placing a 
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large spoon, which eed on three legs, over the fire, this 
worthy next produced, from some inscrutable corner of his 
robe, two handfuls of berries, exhibiting them as if to aver 
that they were genuine Mocha. Placing them in the spoon 
aforesaid, he baked them till the aroma filled the tent ;.then, 
after pounding them artistically in a wooden mortar with a 
copper pestle, he deposited them in the largest pot, mixing 
some of the ‘old coffee’? with it; all the pots shared in the 
boiling process till it reached the tiniest, and a cup was then 
brought for Mr. Loftus’s special refreshment. 

In return for this hospitality the sheikh sought to avail 
iumself of his visitor’s medical skill. Mr. Loftus administered 
a draught to him, and prescribed a pill to follow, but had 
reason to suspect that the pill was secreted, the sheikh 
probably intending to turn practitioner on the first oppor- 
tunity, and administer it in any suitable or unsuitable case 
which might present itself. Leaving their very primitive 
entertainers, the territories of the Affe] tribe were next 
entered. | 

The Affe] marshes stretch from Ni:iar almost to the Persian 
Gulf, and during the wet season extend from the [Euphrates 
to the heart of the Jezireh, in some parts even joining those 
of the Tigris. | 

About three hundred families find subsistence here 
by cultivating rice 


and pay an annual tribute of £900 to the 
Pasha of Baghdad. Canoes, called terradas, eee fourteen 
feet long and three feet wide, are used for traffic. The hut 
of the chief, constructed, as were those of his people, of 
bundles of reeds. neatly bound together, and covered with 
thick waterproof matting, was forty feet long and eighteen 
feet high. Both himself and his immediate retainers were 
clothed in rich scarlet dresses, and were evidently the leaders 
of the fashion in the locality. 

The English visitors appear to have made considerable 
impression upon their hosts, especially by the display of a 
double-barrelled gun, which excited their wonder im the 
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highest degree, particularly when its superiority over the 
clumsy guns of the country was demonstrated by one of the 
Englishmen firing six times whilst an Arab was engaged in 
discharging his piece once—the latter having to weigh out the 
necessary quantity of powder and shot each time before firing. 
Furnished with guides, the party pushed on to visit the mound 
of Niffar, of which the Arabs in general have so much dread 
that they will not approach it: indeed, a guide who had pre- 
viously been engaged took advantage of a fog which arose to 
lead the travellers round his camp, till they discovered his 
trickery, when it was too late to complete the projected journey. 
On this occasion, however, no such mishap occurred. 

The beds of several ancient canals of large size were crossed, 
and it would appear that in olden time the Euphrates com- 
municated with the Tigris by this means. The ruins consist 
of a lofty platform, having a brick tower seventy feet high in 
the centre: this is a very conspicuous object for miles around. 
Fragments of pottery strew the base of the mound, and an 
elevation some little distance from it appears to indicate the 
position of the city walls. From investigations made at 
‘arious periods our author is inclined to identify Niffar with 
Calneh. The existing remains show an antiquity of 2300 B.c., 
and may be assigned to the earliest king of whom we have 
any record in the cuneiform writing: the name cannot with 
certainty be read. It would seem probable that a Semitic 
race, in the earliest ages, held the country; that they were 
dispossessed by an invasion or colonization from the south 
(Ethiopia), of a people called in the cuneiform writings, 
Akkadim—probably alhed to the shepherd kings; that in 
time, from a small settlement there arose a great power which 
spread over the surrounding lands; and that not only was the 
military skill of the intruders great, but that they brought 
with them a knowledge of the science of Egypt, and also 
invented the cuneiform writing. 

Within view of the mound of Niffar are those of Bismaya 
and Pharra, and in the vicinity were a tribe called the Beni 
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Rechab, an independent race, whom (from their strong 
likeness to the Jews, and other circumstances) Mr. Loftus 
inclines to identify with the Rechabites. 

On reaching Diwaniyya, the camp of Abdi Pasha, of Mosul, 
was visible on the opposite bank of the Euphrates. Mr. 
Loftus’s interview with the Prime Minister of the Pasha is 
somewhat curious as illustrating the habits of some of the 
high officials of the country. Mullah Ali, the gentleman in 
question, formerly a slave, had obtained his high position by 
his cleverness as a buffoon, having been freed and then pro- 
moted, step by step, for his antics and comic power. He was 
sitting doubled up on a carpet, wearing a huge green turban 
and a furred tunic, looking exceedingly like a very repulsive 
monkey of immense age. His appearance indicated the posses- 
sion of cunning and cruelty in no ordinary degree, nor did the 
reality ‘fail to correspond to the appearance. 

~The notion of any one travelling so far, and undergoing 
such hardships and dangers, simply for the purpose of ant- 
quarian research, afiorded him and his suite great entertain- 
ment, and as far as he could interpose obstacles in the way he 
did not fail to do so. Deprived of we escort which had | 
accompanied him, Mr. Loftus, nevertheless, rather than 
relinquish his undertaking, resolved to proceed with such 
followers as he could retain, and, with sixteen troopers 
attending him, once more crossed the river and struck into 
the desert. After many adventures which we cannot stay t0 
chronicle here, they reached the great mound of Hammam (a 
sketch of which appears at the commencement of this chapter), 
which, as it came into view, looming up in the solitude of the 
desert, had a grand and imposing appearance. The ruin 1s 
about a mile in extent. A tower about fifty feet high rises in 
ihe centre, probably the relic of a temple. A statue of black 
granite, the full size of life, of good execution and correct 
proportion, was found here. It had been defaced by the Arabs, 
and used for ball practice. | 

Six miles further on stood the Mound of Fel Ede, on the 
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border of the territories of the Muntifek Arabs. The 
approach of a number of strangers caused some very active 
demonstrations of hostility on the part of a detachment of the 


tribe. A black keffieh placed on a spear was waved as a- 


danger-signal. Instantly all within sight of it flocked to the 
mound, shouting their war-cry and dancing violently till 
almost lost in the cloud of dust which they raised. 

As the explorers approached, the crowd came rushing down 
upon them, their hair streaming in the wind, dancing, 
shouting, and flourishing their spears and clubs. The cattle 
were rapidly driven off, and the women, taking their position 
on the summit of the mound, added to the uproar by the 
shrill tahlel, a shriek of most unearthly sound. An old 
gentleman, apparently a chief, with a long white beard, 
danced actively in advance of his people, and sang the solos 
whilst the rest joined in a vociferous chorus, throwing up and 
catching their spears by way of accompaniment. 

‘This demonstration was more formidable in appearance 
than in fact. An opportunity for explanation was given, and 
hostility at once gave place to a very cordial and hospitable 
welcome. From hence the Mound of Warka was to be seen 
in the distance—three massive piles of ruins enclosed by 
ramparts—evidently the remains of a great city worthy to rank 
with Babylon and Nineveh. The limited time at disposal 
would allow of only a passing visit on this occasion. With 
all speed the remainder of the journey was prosecuted till the 
camp of the Commissioners at Mohammerah was reached. 

An interesting confirmation of Scripture is referred to by 
Mr. Loftus, as subsequently discovered at Mugeyer: a ruined 
temple i in much better preservation than most of the others, 
and which probably may be identified with ‘ Ur of the 
Chaldees.” The name Hur occurs on cylinders found there, 
and they throw some light on the history of Belshazzar, who 
is spoken of by Daniel as King of the Chaldeans when 
Babylon was taken by the Medes and. Persians. 

Berosus says that Nabonidus was king at this time, and 
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that after being routed in the field by Cyrus, he shut himself 
up in Borsippa, and soon afterwards surrendered. 


The records referred to intimate that Belshazzar was the 
eldest son of Nabonidus, and had a share of the government: 
thus removing the apparent discrepancy, and reconciling both 
accounts, inasmuch as when Cyrus captured Nabonidus, 
Belshazzar was not only governor of Babylon, but to all 


intents and purposes King of Chaldwa also. i. Jaan 
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:.—_— the crystalline stream bursting forth from the throne 


Flows on, and for ever will flow. 

Its waves as they roll are with melody rife, 

And its waters are sparkling with beauty and life, 
In the land which no mortal may know. 


And there on its margin, with leaves ever green, 
With its fruits healing sickness and woe, 

The fair tree of life in its glory and pride 

Is fed by that deep, inexhaustible tide, 
Of the land which no mortal may know. 


There, too, are the lost whom we loved on this earth, 
With whose mem’ries our bosoms yet glow: 

Their relics we gave to the place of the dead, 

But their glorified spirits before us have fled 
To the land which no mortal may know. 


There the pale orb of night, and the fountain of day, 
Nor beauty nor splendour bestow, 

But the glory of Him, the unchanging I AM, 

And the holy, the pure, the immaculate Lamb, 
Light the land which no mortal may know. 


Oh, who but must pine in this dark vale of tears, 
From its clouds and its shadows to go! 

To walk in the lhght of the glory above, 

And to share in the peace, and the joy, and the love, 


Of the land which no mortal may know. 
B. Barton: 
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CUNNING OF THE Roox.—It is a common belief in the country that the 
rook scents gunpowder, and always keeps out of shot of a man armed 
with a gun. I am not prepared to admit the truth of this proposition, yet 
rooks certainly show themselves keen observers, and distinguish between 
field-labourers employed in their vocation, and any idle saunterer, armed 
with cither a gun or stick, who may chance to enter a field in which 
they are feeding. Provided that only ploughmen are present, they will 
explore the furrows in quest of grubs within a few feet of the horse's 
heels; but on the appearance of a stranger they take the alarm at once, 
and withdraw either to a distant part of the field, or to any high trees 
in the neighbourhood, and watch the movements of the suspected 
cnemy. If he sets to work, and takes no notice of them, they resume 
their occupation ; but if his intentions are evidently hostile they withhold 
their confidence and remave to some other feeding-ground. Experience 
as tanght them that while they are picking up grubs in newly ploughed 
sand the labourer does not molest them; but when they make inroads 
on newly planted crops of grain or potatoes they are far more cautious. 
As if aware that they are now robbers and no longer allies, they either 
pay their visits before the husbandman is astir, or when his vigilance is 
asleep. It is usual for the farmer at this period to construct a hut of 
boughs in some conspicuous place, and having concealed himself in it, to 
fire at and kill the first of the party that comes within his reach: the rest, 
connecting the danger with the hut rather than its tenant, make off with 
all speed and venture no more within the dangerous precinets. <A belief 
is prevalent in some places that the rook has the power of counting as 
many as cight, the number of its own digits or toes, but no more; 80, it 18 
said, if any number of men not exceeding eight co into such a hut while 
the rooks are watching from neighbouring trees, they will not venture 
down until as many enemies come out as they saw go in; but that if nine, 
or any other number above eight, enter, they come down fearlessly when 
thev have counted their toes, and are victimized by the ninth, who hes in 
wait. This statement the reader will I dare say admit when he has 
verified it by personal observation. 

Pripr anp Vaniry.—The proud man is penetrated with a sense of his 
superior merit, and from the summit of his grandeur treats all other 
mortals either with indifference or contempt: the vraiz man attaches the 
ereatest importance to the opinions of others, and seeks their approbation 
with eagerness. The proud man expects that his merit shall be sought cut: 
the vain man knocks at every door to fasten attention upon himself, and 
he supplicates for the smallest honour. The proud man disdains the marks 
of distinction which constitute a source of happiness to the vain man. The 
. oud man revolts at foolish eulogiums: the ca’n man inhales with delight 
the incense of applause, however absurdly and unskilfully administered. 
— Dr. Gall. 
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Scripture Questions in Lbyme. 


Or those who judged Israel the names of some are known; 
Who found them in a state of grief, 
And brought them very great relief, 
But yet in such a way that power Divine was shown. ~* 
For twenty years a native king the Israelites oppressed. 
Nine hundred chariots had he ; 
He troubled Israel mightily : 
A woman did his captain kill ; a river drowned the rest. 
Another foe had travellers quite frightened from the road: 
The highways were unoccupied ; 
In villages none dared reside ; 
Until six hundred men the judge killed with a goad. 
Another enemy arose, and vexéd Israel sore. 
No sustenance was found for beast-; : 
To caves and dens men ran for rest ; 
Till great deliverance came by men who lamps and pitchers bore. 
A former foe in later days o’er Israel ruled again. 
Its judge was bound with two new ropes, 
And high the tyrants raised their hopes ; 
Till with the jawbone of a ass he slew a thousand men. 
Though all through Israel’s history such statements do abound, 
Respecting them I'll nothing ask, 
But this alone shall be your task: 
The chapters and the verses give where all these facts are found. 


H. 


Anstuer to 
Scripture Questions in Abyme for September. 


Prophets. Kings. Texts. 
ELISHA JEHORAM, JEHOSHAPHAT 2 Kings i. 6, 14. 
AHIJAH J EROBOAM Kings xiv. 6. 
DANIEL NEBUCHADNEZZAR Dan. iv. 27. 
Micatan AHAB 1 Kings xxi. 
ELWAH AHAB | 1 Kings xxi. 16, 20. 
NatHan Davin 2 Sam. xu. 7, 9, 12, 
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CONGREGATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continuation; con- 
taining 483 Tunes and 37, Chants, with suitable words. Arranged for the 
Organ and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices, by T. Crarx and J. I. 
Conssin. Large Type, imperial 8vo, cloth, 12s. ; half-bound, calf, 13s. 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continuation; con- 
taining 483 Tunes and 37 Chants, without Words. Arranged for Four 
Voices, by T. Crarxk and J. I. Cosnrmy. Demy 8vo oblong, cloth, 6s. ; 
half-bound, 78. 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 
tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for Four 
Voices, by T. Crank and J. I. Conpry. Demy 12mo, cloth, 4s. ; half- 
bound, 4s. 6d. | 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 
tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for Tresir 

Bass, by T. and J. I. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
half-bound, 3s. 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation, containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Tresitz Part ONL:y. 
Demy 24mo, cloth, 1s. 4d.; gilt edges, 1s. 8d. 


‘Tre ConTINUATION OF THE Union TunE Book FOR ALL THE 
ABOVE EDITIONS CAN BE HAD SEPARATE. 


Dies 


THE UNION HARMONIST, large type, 4to: a Selection 
of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, Anthems, 
&c., with the Words; suitable for use in Sunday Schools, Congregations, 
and Musical Societies. Arranged for the Organ and Pianoforte, by 
Tuomas Ciark. Cloth, 10s.; neatly half-bound, calf, 11s. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE UNION HARMONIST: 
a Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, 
Anthems, &c. Arranged by THomas,CLark. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-bound, 3s. 

THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS, suitable for use in Congrega- 


tions and Sunday Schools. Arranged for Four Voices, by J. I. Connty. 
Stitched, price 3d.; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 2d. Treble only, 1d. 


PSALMS, AND OTHER PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 
arranged for Chanting. With Hints on Chanting. Price 4d., stitched ; 
cloth, 6d. 

CHANTS AND PSALMS, as above, Music and Words, 


complete, in cloth, price 8d. 
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INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC, adapted as an Intro- 


duction to Tur Union Tune Boox. With numerous Exercises, 
Musical Tables, &c. Limp cloth, price 8d. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EC. 


Published Monthly, price ONE PENNY, Illustrated. 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY : 


A Collection of Scripture Illustrations, for the use of Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Students. 


| CONDUCTED BY 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


‘Science and literature alike do homage to revelation, and we have only 
to walk amid the varied ‘fields of inquiry to find illustrations scattered 


around us on every hand. Most Sunday School teachers have met with 


some facts and incidents with which they were much pleased at the time, 
but in many cases all recollection has been lost of the source from whence 
they were Sastved. It is one thing, however, to know that exhaustiless 
supplies exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for use. 
Hence it will be the aim of the work to glean from the various sources 
opening around us such information as may tend in any way to illustrate 
or elucidate the Scriptures, by reference to Oriental Customs, Natural 
History, Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, Idolatrous 
Vsages, Anecdotes, and Biblical criticism. | 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“The Bretitcat Treasury is a very meritorious publication. It is calculated to 
impart special aid to the Bible student. Both old and young, rich and poor, will find 
their account in it,’’— British Standard, 

‘*It is every way adapted to aid teachers and Bible students, and we therefore give it 
a most cordial recommendation.” — Christian World. 

Breticat TREasvRyY is remarkably interesting and useful work, intended for 
the use more especially of Sunday School teachers, and which we can only pronounce 
a perfect Thesaurus of theological literature and Biblical anecdote. Its illustrations, 
both pictorial and letterpress, of Eastern customs, are not the least attractive feature of 
the work.’’—Scottish Press. 

“Scripture texts are illustrated by references to Eastern customs, and by instances 
from real life ; so that a large mass of varied and instructive information is placed before 
the reader.” —Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 

Brnricat Treasury is one of the most useful and interesting of the Union's 
publications, containing Scripture illustrations from every variety of source, which it 18 
most serviceable to bring together in this cheap manual form.” —Nonconformist. 

“The Brsticat Treasury should be in the hands of every Sabbath School teacher 
and divinity student. It is a perfect repertory of theological lore, Scripture —— 
and pointed anecdote. It is tastefully got up, and embellished with some bea 

“The Brericat Treasury is full of telling anecdotes, happy similes, and pertinent 
elucidations of Scripture. Several woodcuts add to the value of this interesting volume. 
— Freeman. 

“The Brpr1cat Treasury is admirably adapted to help teachers to Scriptare illus 
trations, textual and pictorial, at one penny.” — Wesleyan Times. | 


Sunday School teachers, make this work your own ; study its contents; 
circulate it freely; and enrich its pages, either by the results of your 
reading or the incidents of your experience. ae 

Christian pastors, we ask your sympathy in this additional effort to 
help those who so largely co-operate with you. | 

‘olumes for 1860, 1861, and 1862, neatly bound, 1s. 8d. each. Cloth 
Cases for binding Volumes, 6d. each. 


| 


In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins, 1s., 5s., and 9s, 6d. 

It is highly esteemed for 
Puddings, Blanc- 
mange. Being in nsive 
and easily pre , it is 
much used polled simply 
with milk for breakfast and 
supper. 

*.* Counterfeit inferior 
qualities are made to re- 
semble Brown & Polson’s, 
and all half-pound and 


PATENT larger packets now bear 


Polson,”’ 
BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
PatsLey, Mancuester, Dustin, anp LONDON. 


The STRONGEST BECAUSE |] 


it consists exclusively of the choicest} tT 
growths that abound in rich essential ; i} 
properties. 
The CHEAPEST pecause it is 
supplied at low rates direct from 
Importers to the Agents; this saves 
/ consumers all intermediate profits and [ij } 
~~ insures good value, as the price is printed & 
on each packet. | 
s The BEST BECAUSE it is GOOD 
as well as CHEAP, hence the great 
mand for Hornrman’s 


See list of Agents 
im local 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for 
indigestion. ‘They act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild 
in their operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of 
persons can now bear testimon e benefits to be derived from their 
use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. Ma, 2s. 9d., and lls. each, in every town 

in in the kingdom. 
CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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THE COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


CONDUCTED BY 


Published M onthly, price One Penny. 
Notes on the Scripture Lessons, 


For Sunday School Teachers ; and published a month in advance 
thronghout the year. 


Published price opence. 


The Union Magazine for Sunday School Teachers. 
Tre Orrician OrGan or tHE SunpAy Scroor Union, Containing 
Essays, Reviews of Books, Scripture Illustrations, Letters from, 


Teachers and others, Intellige neo of Sunday School Operations 
throughout the World, &c. 


Published Monthly, price | Bixpence. 


The Sunday School Teacher's Magazine, and ‘Journal 
of Education. 


- Devoted to the cause of Education generally, and to Sunday School 
Instruction in percular. Special attention is paid to the Review 
department. 


Published Monthly, <a One Penny. 
The Biblical Treasury. 


A Collection of Scripture Mlustrations, for the Use of Sunday School 
Teachers and Bible Students. 


Published Monthly, price Twoyence. 
The Youth’s Magazine. Illustrated. 
“It was established nearly sixty years ago, a id has been the favourite 
book of the younger members of thousands of Christian families. The 
qualities of the articles and g tang up are first class.”’—]Vesleyan Times. 


— 


Published Monthly » price One Penny. 
The Bible Class Magazine. 
A Monthly Miscellany for Young People. 
“ Tilustrated, lively, useful: very good and ‘yery cheap.”—Sundgy 
Teacher's Treasury. 


Published Monthly, price One HL: alfpenny, with Four Pictures in each 


Nuniber. 


The Child's Own Magazino. 


A Magazine for Young Children, well adapted both to please and in- 
struct them. It is plentifully supplied with pictures. ‘These, its simple 
stories and easy rhymes, together with its extreme cheapness, have 
secured for it extensive populs arity. The Child's Own Magazine cannot 
be a favourite with all those little ones who see it. . 
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SANDRINGHAM HALL. 
GREAT MEN 


ESTABLISHED 
A.D. 1805. 


CALVIN. 


TOM WATSON; 
KINDNESS—da Za/e. 


LABOUR. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST, 
THEIR RELATION 


CHAP. 


Printed by Robert K. Burt,] 
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NOVEMBER, 1863. 


PAST-——JOHN 


THE BIBLE. 


THE 


MAGAZINE. 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


Contents : 


IS HE CLEVER? OR, THE PRIZE 

mssay—a Tale. 
PRIDE versus TRUTH. 
‘“TEFT TO HIMSELF.”’ 
THE BRITISH 


REAUTY. 


SCRIPTURE 


ANSWER 


LONDON: 


PUPLISHED AT 56,'0LD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 


EVENTH SERIES, 


x 


ASSOCIATION, 


QUESTIONS IN 
TO SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS 
IN RHYME, 


[Holborn City, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Contributions received from T. K.; H.; W. 11.; 8. R. 


Answers to Scripture Questions from W. C. A.; Howard; J. A, G.; 
Harry; Fred; J. C..H.8.; T. R. W. M.; J. A. T.; Sargent. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION NORMAL COLLEGE, 


56, OLD BAILEY. 


TRAINING CLASS. 


In connection with this Class a course of Three Lectures to Sunday 
School Teachers on 


OUR WORK, AND HOW TO DO IT, 


will bé delivered in the Lrcturr Barry, on the following 
Wednesday Evenings, at Half-past Seven o’clock, by 


Mu. W. H. GROSER, F.G.S. 


LECTURE III. November 18. Subject: “At Work : the Teacher 
Teaching.” 3 


The first duty—‘‘ A demonstration of power ’’---An exercise of skill—‘‘ Reading round” 
—Scripture misused—The Introduction—Its twofold object—Characteristics of a suc- 
cessful introduction—The awakening announcement—Embarking elephants—Recapita- 
lation—The Hxposition—Modes of unfolding truth—Questioning out—The broken 
windows—Clear explanations—The two Samuels-—Picturing —Whitefield’s power—Avami- 
nation—The teaching gauge—TZhe Application—Hints and cautions—Manner—En- 
couragements—The raspberry seeds—Involuntary teaching—lHlabits—The sick scholar 
—The draft and the counterfoil—Sources of power—An old fable—Motives to exertion— 


A posthumous view of the work—The hero and the bard—A higher conquest and 4 
better palm—Conclusion, 


The above Lectures are open to all Sunday School Teachers. 


New Edition, crown octavo, price Eighteenpence, 


WITH CHROMOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BLIND AMOS AND HIS VELVET PRINCIPLES; 


| | OR, 
PROVERBS AND PARABLES FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 
BY THE REV. PAXTON HOOD. | 


“Tt is not often our good fortune to meet with such a book.” —J I's 
Weekly Messenger. 


“Very good indeed. Original, striking, and pleasant.”’—Nonconformst. 
“Excellent instruction in the most pleasing style of anecdote and 
allegory.”’—Patriot. 
LONDON: S. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 1864. 


SUNDAY SCIIOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK for 
1864. This broadsheet should find a place on the walls of every 
Pst School and in the home of every Scholar. It comprises a 
Calend: ar, containing a Text for very Day in the Year; and it is 
embell ished with 12 beautiful Kngravings. ‘The Union “ List of 


Lessons”’ is also given in full, for the convenience o: Teachers and 
Scholars. Price One Penny. 


TEACHER'S POCKET-BOOK AND DIARY for 1864; 
containing—Diary for ev fory Sunday in the Year—lingagements— 
Jewish Calendar—List of Lessons—Memoranda— Xteligious and 
Benevolent Societies—Pages for Scholars’ Names and lesidences— 
Scholars’ Attendance—Scripture Weights and 7 asuros—Statistical 
Information, &c., &e. Limp roan, « ules, ls. 4d. ; with tuck, 2s, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S CLASS REGISTER for 
1864; containing—Calendar for 1864—Address to Teachers—List of 
Scripture Lessons, 1864— Names and Residences — Attendance: 
January to December—Cash Received—Mcmoranda—Chronological 
Table of Books in the Old and New ‘Testaments—The Jewish 
Calendar, &c.—NScripture Weights and Measures, &c., &c. Price 4d., 
in cloth. | 

LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS for 1864. Arranged 
by the Committee of the Sunday School Union. 2s. per 100. 

Same Lessons, to place in Pocket 
Bibles, 1s. per 100. 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSKS 
1864, for every Sunday Morning and Afternoon. In Quarterly 
Parts, price One Penny, or 8s. per 100. 

Tur Same Lessons, 1n Srnete Leaves, on Stirv Paper, 
Each Leaf contains the Lessons for one Sunday, forming “ a Seripture 


Ilandbill,”’ to be given to the Scholars at the close of the teaching, to 
carry home to their Parents. In packets of 12, price One Penny. 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESSES. 
WHY? A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOLARS. By Ancient With Six Engravings. Price 

6s. per 100, 
THE TEACHER’S TOOLS: A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS 
TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. By the Rev. Joun Curnwen 
Pnice 4s. per 100. 
OUR HOME PLANTS: A NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 
TO THE PARENTS OF SUNDAY SCHOLARS. By the Rev. 
Turopnitus Lessry, Barnsbury. Price 4s. per 100. 
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IMPROVED CONGREGATIONAL 


AND 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PSALMODY. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continustiaa con- 


taining 483 ‘Tunes and 37 Chants, with suitable words. Arranged for the 
Organ. and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices, by I. Ciarx and J, I, 
Conzin. Large Type, imperial 8vo, cloth, 12s. ; half-bound, calf, 13s, 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continuation ; con- 
taining 483 Tunes and 37 Chants, without Words. . Arranged for Four 
Voices, by T. Cuark and J. I. Connin. Demy 8vo oblong, cloth, 6s. ; 
half- bound, 78. 

THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 
tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and $f Chants. Arranged for Four 


Voices, by T. Chanx and J. I. Cosnry. Demy 12mo, cloth, 4s.; half 
bound, 4s. 6d. 


LHE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for TREBLE 
and Bass, by T. and J. I. Demy 12m0, “cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
half- bound, 3s. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


u tinuation, containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Tein LE Part ONLY. 

Fi Demy 24mo, cloth, 1s..4d. ; gilt edges, is. 8d. | 

Lt THE CoNTINUATION OF THE Unton Tune Book For ALL THE 
ABOVE EDITIONS CAN BE HAD SEPARATE. 

ie THE UNION HARMONIST, large type, 4to: a Selection 
apts of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, Anthems, 
| XC., with the Words; suit: able for use in Sund: iy ols, ‘ongregations, 
and Musical Societies. Arranged for the and Pianoforte, by 
Tuomas Cloth, 10s.; neatly bound. calf, 11s. 
POCKET EDITION OF THE UNION HARMONIES: 
df 4% a Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, 
Anthems, &c. Arranged by Tuomas CLarx. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-bound, ¢s. 
{3 uy THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS, suitable for use in Congrega- 
ae tions and Sunday Schools. Arranged for Four Voices, by J. I. CoBBIN. 
{. gn Stitched, price 3d.; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 2d. ‘Treble only, id. 
ae OPSALMS, AND OTHER PORTIONS oF SCRIPTURE, 
d a arranged for Chanting. With Hints on Chanting. -Price 4d., stitched ; 
ee ae CHANTS AND PSALMS, as above, Music and Wor 
complete, in cloth, price Sd. 
INSTRU CTION .N oc AL MU SIC slat d as an Intro 
duction to Tux Union Tune Boox. With numerous Exercise, 
S| a Musical Tables, kc. Limp cloth, price 8d. 
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SANDRINGHAM HALL, 


§ 
| 
BS: 
— 


Sandringbam Hall. 


~IiK official residences of royalty are apt to impress 
the visitor with ideas of splendour rather than of 
comfort. The palace has its pleasures, doubtless, 
for those who by birth and education are fitted 
for and entitled to enjoy them; but it sadly, to 
most of us, seems wanting in those elements 
which go to make up the pleasant thought of 
7 ues le home. ‘There is nothing snug and cozy about it; 

“4 and for our part we do not envy kings and princes 
"xy the golden glitter of their grand dwellings, and 
ay’ cannot help thinking that even in their case there 
must be a higher enjoyment in the less preten- 
tious, but more home-like places, where royalty 
unbends itself, and sits or saunters at its ease. 

Thus Osborne and Balmoral have a charm for 
loyal hearts, different in kind, it may be, but not 
less in degree, than Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace. 
Just as, while we rejoice in our good Queen, and reverence 
the memory of the Prince Consort as a wise and prudent 
counsellor in great matters of State, we love to think of her as 
a kind and gentle mother, prayerfully anxious for her children’s 
welfare, and of him as one who delighted in the pure atmos- 
phere of a true English home, and richly enjoyed the ordinary 
pursuits of a country gentleman’s every-day life. 

So while we look at the picture of Sandringham Hall, and 
fancy the Prince and his young bride in quietness there, apart 
from all the excitement which has surrounded them during 
the period of the London season—the constant whirl, the rapid 
succession of entertainments, the hosts of deputations, the 
flattering addresses of congratulation, the banqueting and 
dancing, the consciousness which even they must feel that 
every act and circumstance of their lives is in a certain sense 
matter of public notoriet 1. recorded, and 
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404 THE GREAT MEN OF TIE PAST. 


every step of their progress reported on by the writers for the 
press—what a blessed relief a quiet nook, a true home, must 
be in their case. : 

The purchase of this new royal residence was completed 
just previous to the Prince’s departure on his Eastern tour. It 
is situated about eight miles east of the old town of King’s 
Lynn, in the county of Norfolk, and was previously in the 
possession of Mr. Spencer Cowper, who had added somewhat 
to the original building. The whole erection, however, is but 
of recent date. The interior is said to be very plain, and, as 
our readers will perceive from the sketch, the exterior is far 
from pretentious. In selecting this spot the Prince appears 
to have been to some extent guided by the abundance of game 
and wild fowl with which the estate is stocked ; but we cannot 
but suppose that it was not without some thought of the fair 
face and graceful figure of the Princess, and her repose and 
enjoyment, that this quiet country house was chosen as one of 
the residences of England’s future king. 


Che Great Men of the Past. 


JOHN CALVIN. 


Joun Carvin was born on the 10th July, 1509, at Noyon, 
in Picardy, a province of France. As his father intended to 
have him educated for the Church, he was very early 
accustomed to all the exercises of the Romish religion; and 
the spirit of piety which the child manifested confirmed the 
father in his design. With this view the early education of 
the future reformer was rapidly urged on; and, as he mani 
fested ‘‘ good talent and natural quickness of perception,” he 
was allowed to receive lessons in the family of a nobleman 
whose sons had the advantage of an able tutor. Calvin's 
father held several honourable offices in the Catholic Church, 
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JOHN CALVIN. 405 


and being favourably regarded by the bishop, he solicited for 
his son the office of chaplain of Gésine. John was then only 
twelve years old; but as children were frequently made 
dignitaries of the Church in those days, the bishop granted 


the request, made the boy a chaplain, and solemnly cut off 


his hair as a token that he was then capable of entering into 
holy orders. | 

After holding his office about two years, the plague visited 
Noyon, and the bishop gave the young chaplain leave to 
remove to Paris in company with the young noblemen with 
whom he had been studying. After a short stay at the 
college of La Marche, where he greatly profited by the 
instructions of the excellent Cordier, he was removed to 
Montaigu College to be specially prepared for the priesthood. 
Calvin was at this time so obstinately given to the supersti- 
tions of the Romish Church, that he never missed “a fast, a 
retreat, a mass, or a procession.”” The Reformation had 
already made much progress both in Germany and France, 
but Calvin had showed himself its inflexible enemy; and 
when his cousin, Olivetan, tried to favourably influence him 
towards the doctrines of the reformers, he declared himself 
offended, and prayed the saints to intercede for his misguided 
relative. 
With the strictest observances of the ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church, however, Calvin experienced a constant and 
painful want of peace; and the distress of his mind soon 
manifested itself to the superiors of the college, who imposed 
on him various penances, and told him to pray to the saints. 
He accepted all the penances, and earnestly invoked the saints, 
without the slightest relief to his conscience. In his misery 
he turned more seriously to the Bible, and soon discovered 
that he must reject his own works, and trust only in the merits 
of Christ for salvation. Constant searching of the Scriptures 
soon led him to declare that Christian liberty had been over- 
thrown ; and that when the princedom of the Pope was set up, 
the kingdom of Christ was thrown down. When tidings of 
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406 THE GREAT MEN OF TYE PAST. 


the change reached his father he was distressed and disap- 
pointed, as he had quite expected that his son would become 


a great dignitary of the Catholic Church. He now, however, 


desired his son to remove to Orleans, and to study dae in that 
city. Calvin obeyed, and soon became remarkable for his 
ability; but he also found time for cultivating the acquaint, 
ance of several reformers in that city, who from Luther had 
learned ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

In April, 1528, Calvin visited his sick father at Noyon, and 
on leaving him he went to study at Bourges, where Margaret, 
Queen of Navarre and sister of the King of France, had col- 
lected many godly men. Here the works of Luther and 
Melancthon were frecly read, and the truths of the Gospel 
were openly preached ; and here, at the earnest request of 
many eminent men, Calvin began publicly to explain the 
New Testament. 

On the death of his father he again visited Noyon, and 
afterwards went to resume his studies at Paris. For two or 
three years the religious leanings of the French king were 
so uncertain that by turns both the reformers and ther 
enemies enjoyed temporary triumphs ; but in 1533 the Papists 
resolved to seize Calvin, and sent their messengers for that 
purpose. THe received a sudden notice of his danger from his 
friends, who hastily twisted the bed-clothes into a rope, by 
which he escaped into a back strect. Soon after he changed 
clothes with a vine-dresser, and then, with a hoe on his 
shoulder and a wallet in his band, he succeeded in escaping 
from Paris. 

When Margaret obtained from her We ots some respite for 
the tg Calvin returned to Paris, where he occupied 
himself with spreading the truth both by writing and 
teaching. Soon, however, another fierce persecution com: 
pelled the reformer to seek refuge elsewhere. This tume he 
went to Basle, where he wrote his chief work, wiz, the 
“Christian Institutes.” The object of this work was to give 
a, fair view of the principles of the reformed religion, especially 
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with reference to The Law, Faith, Prayer, The Sacraments, and 
Christian Liberty. After this publication he repaired to Italy, 
on a visit to the Duchess of Ferrara, a convert to his own 
opinions. 

In 1536 he visited Geneva. Farel, Viret, and other 
reformers, had already taken refuge there, and they insisted 

-on Calvin remaining as their pastor. The government of 
Geneva had long been administered by an official called a 
bishop-prince, whose power extended both over temporal and 
spiritual matters. This peculiar form of government had 
introduced many complications into the state, and the citizens 
had expelled the last bishop-prince on 2nd August, 1527. 
Under the pastorate of Calvin the temporal and spiritual 
powers were very closely allied, and complications continued 

to arise therefrom. Calvin, however, determined that Geneva 
should be a Christian state, in which the Gospel should rule 
the practice as well as the faith of the citizens. When, there- 
fore, immorality and infidelity began to appear, the stern 
pastor not only publicly censured the offenders, but refused to 
administer the sacrament to them. These libertines then 
joined with the Catholic party, and so far influenced the 
Council that Calvin and Farel were banished from the city on 
Easter Tuesday, 1538. 

Calvin received a hearty welcome at Strasburg : he was 
encouraged to form a church on his own principles; he was 
presented with the freedom of the city; reformers and 
scholars thronged around him; and there seemed little cause 
to regret the change that had been forced upon him. His 
heart was, however, set on Geneva, and when the unbridled 
wickedness of the libertines produced constant misery among 
the citizens, they bitterly repented of their treatment of 
Calvin, and earnestly desired him to return. 

Towards the end of September, 1540, the Council began to 
use means “to bring Master Calvin back,” and on 22nd 
October they dispatched a councillor and a state herald to go 
to — to fetch the reformer. The envoys followed 
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Calvin to Worms, whither he had gone, and there presented 
him with a letter, in which the Council most affectionately 
requested him to return, promising to satisfy him by their 
future conduct. Calvin consented, and on the 19th August, 
1541, “‘a mounted herald was sent to fetch Master Jean 
Calvin,” who arrived at Geneva on 13th September, 1541. 
He was received with extraordinary affection, and for five 
years he lived in comparative peace; the state presenting to 
view, ‘‘ serious, moral, and godly men, who sought for shelter 
and light under the Gospel standard, and who were delighted 
with the liberty of conscience which they enjoyed.” © 

A small portion of the community, however, desired liberty 

to indulge their evil propensities; and in opposing these, new 
troubles arose which for nine years continued to harass the 
reformer. ‘These wicked men shouted after him in the streets, 
and even called their dogs by his name; they often assembled 
under his window to annoy him with their songs, and would © 
intentionally run against him in the street as though by 
accident. Some of the worst cases the Council treated with 
severity; but the enemies of Calvin have generally charged 
all their doings upon the reformer, even when it is known 
that he counselled clemency. The case with which Calvin 
had the most connection, and which has caused the sincerest 
grief to his best friends, was that of Servetus, who was 
burned as a heretic in Geneva, 27th October, 1553. Even in 
this case it must be remembered that Servetus had already 
been condemned before escaping to Geneva ; that the opinion 
of the Swiss churches was obtained, and eight different bodies 
sanctioned the burning ; and that Calvin did his utmost ‘to 
have the horrible part of the sentence remitted,” and to have 
him executed by the sword. 

In the midst of constant difficulties at home, Calvin con- 
trived to maintain a very extensive correspondence abroad. 
He frequently wrote to the Protector Somerset and Cranmer; 
in England, and to John Knox and his coadjutors in Scotland ; 

besides constantly sending out commentaries on different parts 
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of the Scriptures, and improving and augmenting successive 
editions of his ‘‘ Christian Institutes.” 

For several years before his death he was oppressed by a 
complication of maladies ; but when his friends entreated him 
to take some rest he solemnly asked, ‘‘ Would you that the 
Lord should find me idle when he comes ?”” On 6th February, 
1564, whilst he was preaching, a violent fit of coughing 
stopped his utterance, and the blood gushed into his mouth. 
He never entered the pulpit again, but on 2nd April he 
caused himself to be carried to church, where he received the 


sacrament, and then with a trembling voice joined the con- 


gregation in singing, ‘‘ Lord, let thy servant depart in peace.” 
He afterwards desired an audience with the Council, and 
twenty-five of the lords of the city visited him at his house. 
He gave them many words of affectionate counsel, commended 
them by a fervent prayer to the Author of all grace, begged 
them to pardon his faults, and held out his hand to each. 
The following day the pastors.of the city visited him, and 
received words of wisdom and of warning. After these efforts 
‘he lay like a withered leaf” till 27th May, 1564, when, as 
the margin of the consistorial register says, ‘‘he went to 
God.’’ The day following, an immense procession of citizens 
and strangers accompanied his body to the cemetery, where the 
church wept for her head and the state for her chief citizen. 
No monument was raised for him, for he had expressly for- 
bidden it, and consequently it is impossible to say where his 
body lies; but he has left behind him, in his works and the 


churches which call themselves by his name, more lasting 


monuments than sculptured marble. 


W. IH. 
—-+ 


DErortTMENT.—Be reserved, but not sour; grave, but not formal; bold, 
but not rash; humble, but not servile; patient, but not insensible ; 
constant, but not obstinate; cheerful, but not light. Rather be sweet- 
tempered than familiar; familiar, rather than intimate; and intimate 
with very few, and with those few upon good grounds.— Wilham Penn. 
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THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ty one of those large houses in the city, the upper stories of 
which were in those days so commodious and well furnished, 
resided Mr. Arnold and his family. The rooms at the top 
were used as bed-rooms and nurseries, and into the open 
windows would blow the clear fresh air from the hills of 
Hampstead and Highgate, and the breeze from the river to the 
south. The site of London has been acknowledged as one of 
the most healthy in England. The heat and impurities 
arising from a densely crowded population, and the con- 
tiguity of factories, are objections applicable to nearly every 
crowded city in the world. : 

Mr. Arnold’s house, so carefully conducted, and so scrupu- 
lously clean, had also the advantage of being very high, 
and situated in the best part of the city. At the present day 
very few houses of this kind exist. Men of business take 
residences for their families at a distance from London, 
suitable to their means, defraying the expense of train 
or omnibus, now so ready a means of transit. The uppe@ 
stories of the houses in the city, therefore, are almost entirely 
occupied on évery floor by different trades or offices, ware 
houses or chambers. They‘ are closed early, and left night 
after night to the care of a porter or watchman, who with lis 
family frequently occupies one or two of the smallest rooms. 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Arnold with their sister had just finished 
dinner on the Monday evening on which Tom and his mother 
had started from Bayswater to pay a visit to the great anty: 
The clock pointed to the hour of six. Mrs. old had 
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oteutll lights in the drawing-room, when the servant entered, 
and informed her that Mrs. Watson, the laundress from Bays- 
water, wished to see her. Without venturing a glance at her 
husband or her sister, Mrs. Arnold rose, saying,— 

‘‘Show her into the drawing-room, Sarah, and light the 
lamp. 

In a few moments she followed, and Betty, ushered by 
the housemaid, and accompanied by her son, entered the 

room, and courtesying low, exclaimed, “‘ Good evening, ma’am. 
brought the frock.” 

The words were uttered in a choking voice, as if the deep 
mortification were smothering the proud spirit. 

‘Sit down, Mrs. Watson,” said the lady kindly; and then 
after a pause, and to give Betty time to recover herself, she 


added, ‘*‘And you have brought your son also, I perceive. 


I suppose he will very soon enter upon ne apprentice- 
ship. 

‘Oh, ma’am!” said Betty, her earnest nature bearing 
down every feeling, “‘I'm afraid he’s not fit to be an 
apprentice, or anything else. I’ve brought him up without 
caring about his temper, and he’s as passionate and proud as I 
am; and I, his mother, never taught him better, never told 
him it was wrong. I wouldn’t bring my son either to 
see Mr. Arnold, ma’am: he isn’t fit. No; 1 brought him 
with me to show him that his mother can own herself wrong. 
And so I can,” she added warmly: “it is easy enough to 
a kind-spoken lady like you. But Il do it to the other lady 
too. Ill ask her pardon now, ma’am, if she’s here, and 
you'll let me; and I’ll bless God to my last hour for the kind 
words you spoke to me: they were the first to make me 
feel what a proud, wicked temper I'd got. And then those 
blessed words I heard at church yesterday morning, ma’am : 
but I do not think I should have noticed them so much if you 
hadn’t told me about myself, and set me thinking.” 

She paused. The tears rolled down her cheeks. Mrs. 
-Arnold’s own eyes were overflowing; while Tom looked on 
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and listened with mingled feelings of shame, surprise, and 
pleasure. Mrs. Arnold rose without speaking, and rag the 
bell. 

“ Ask Miss Arnold to step into the drawing-room,” she 
said to the servant who answered the summons. 

In a very short space of time that lady entered the room 
with an expression of mgnified surprise in her face at 
being sent for. 

Mrs. Arnold was shat to speak, when Betty, starting from 
her seat, stood before the young lady and exclaimed,— 

‘“‘ If you please, ma’am, I’ve brought home the frock, and I 
wish to tell you I’m very sorry for the rude words I said 
to you last week, and 

‘‘There is no occasion to make any apologies,” said Miss 
Arnold haughtily: she considered this as much a liberty as 
the rudeness ; and besides, she had no faith in the sincerity of 
these ‘‘low”’ people. ‘‘ You have brought back the missing 
article, and that is quite sufficient. I hope another time you 
will not be so positive that you are right.” 

Tndeed, ma'am, I do hope I shall remember 
what you say.’”’ And she continued, with an earnest energy 
which quite startled Miss Arnold, “It is no¢ sufficient to 
bring back the frock. I would do anything in the world 
to show you how sorry I am for being so proud and positive, 
and so rude to you. And oh, my dear lady, pray forgive me 
for saying a few words! If ladies would but speak gently 
and kind to us poor folks that work for them. I’m an honest 
woman, ma’am, and I should have sent back the frock 
directly I got it again, but I shouldn’t have come here to ask 
you to forgive me, and to say all this, if it hadn’t been for the 
kind, gentle words of that dear lady, your sister. Oh, ma’am, 


kind words cost nothing, and they’re of more ‘value to us poor 


folks than ladies think for!” 

Betty’s voice faltered as she ceased deities and Miss 
Arnold, perfectly astonished and rather conscience-strickeD, 
had not words to reply, especially in her sister’s presence. 
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Mrs. Arnold saw her painful position, and hastened to 
relieve her. 

‘‘ Esther, my dear, I have not yet seen this beautiful work 
of which I have heard so much. Will you show it to me?” 

Miss Arnold, glad of something to change the subject, 
opened the parcel on the table, took out the frock, and 
handed it to her sister.’ As she did so Betty exclaimed,— 

‘It’s the most beautifulest work I ever saw, ma’am. 
I noticed it directly it came to the wash, and I took 
such pains to make it look nice. Mrs. Arlington’s nurse 
tumbled it a little in trying it on the little boy, but I’ve 
got it up again since.”’ | 

‘‘ It looks very nice now,” said Mrs. Arnold. 

“So you had sent it somewhere else by mistake?” 
remarked her sister, unable to resist a reproof to the now 
contrite woman. | 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,’’ was the reply in a tone of humility; 
‘‘T did make a mistake, and I hope all that has happened 
since will be a lesson to me as long as I live.” 

Quite disarmed by this reply, Miss Arnold had not a word 
to say, although her sister could not restrain an involuntary 
glance at her still haughty countenance. 

Betty now rose, and was about to express her thanks to the 
ladies and take her leave, when the room door opened, 
and Mr. Arnold entered. es 

With her heart full of the subject which had brought her — 
to London, she advanced to Mr. Arnold, whom she recog- 
nised by Tom’s respectful bow to him, and courtesying, said,— 

‘© Oh, sir, if you please, I’ve brought home the article that 
was missing: the lady will tell you all about it.” 

‘My good woman,” said Mr. Arnold, his pleasant, cheerful 
voice scattering to the winds all the uncomfortable feelings of 
each person in the room, ‘‘I don’t understand these things. I 
dare say it is all right. But I see you have brought your boy 


with you: has he been apprenticed yet ?”’ 
‘No, sir,” she replied; ‘but, sir, P’'ve stayed a long time, 
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and I do not think I ought to trouble you about my affairs: I 
don’t deserve it. Your lady will tell you why I think my boy 
isn’t fit for anything you might want to do for him.” | 

“If you mean on account of what you said just now, when 
you first came in, Mrs. Watson,” said Mrs. Arnold kindly, 
“‘T think you are mistaken. Mr. Arnold would be the best 
person in the world to advise you how to act.” 

As she spoke she glanced at Miss Arnold. Her brother 
understood at once that his wife wished him not to speak to 
Beity in the presence of his sister. He opened a door leading 
to an inner apartment, and said,— 

“Well, Mrs. Watson, as my wife seems to think I can advise 
you about your son, step this way, and then you can tell me 
what it seems you have already told her.” 

*‘Mind you explain everything, Mrs. Watson,” said the 
lady, as she prepared to follow Mr. Arnold. 

“T will, ma’am, indeed I will,” said Betty, courtesying to 
the ladies. 

Tom also turned and bowed with a natural ease that 
surprised Miss Arnold. In a few moments the door closed 
upon them; and our story of the effect of the “law of 
kindness,” is also at an end. But our readers shall hear the 
result, and also how completely that interview changed the 
future prospects of both mother and son. 

Tom has now been with Mr. Arnold for more than twenty- 
five years; at first as office-boy, then as clerk, and latterly as 
confidential assistant and head manager. As soon as his salary 
enabled him to do so, he took one of the small houses then 80 
rapidly rising in the neighbourhood of Bayswater, disposed of 
his mother’s business and cottage profitably, and with the 
proceeds furnished the house he had taken. On being 
promoted to his present lucrative situation he married 
respectably ; but nothing could induce his mother to reside 
in the new and large house with him and his wife. 

““No, Tom, no,” she would say: “I know my temper too 


well. It was not checked early in life by kind friends, as yours 
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Was. I should be only an annoyance to you and your wife, a 
misery to myself, and a bad example to your children. Thank 
God, you have chosen a wife who knows how to rule her 
tongue. Perhaps she is not quite so gentle and good as our 
dear Mrs. Arnold, but you did well to choose one as near like 
her as you could.” 

Miss Arnold never forgot this startling example of the power 
of the law of kindness i in her sister’s tongue; but she made the 
discovery too late, and although a consciousness of her fault 
brought her at last’ to the feet of Him who is meek and lowly 
in heart, to seek for strength im the hour of temptation, yet 
to the present day she laments in bitter sorrow over these 
outbreaks of temper. Sometimes it has occasioned the 
inquiry from those around her, “Cam Miss Arnold be really 
a Christian ?” 

Ah, gentle reader, = is the time in which to cultivate 
this, one of the brightest ornaments ascribed by king Solomon 
to a good wife; whose highest praise it is, that “in her tongue 
is the law of kindness.” 

Mary. 


Lanoun.—The more we aceomplish, the more we have to accomplish. 
_ All things are full of labour, and therefore the more we acquire, the more 
we care, and the more we toil, to secure our acquisitions. Good men can 
never retire from their works of benevolence. Their fortune is never made. 
I never heard of an apostle, prophet, or public benefactor, retiring from their 
respective fields of labour. Moses, and Paul, and Peter, died with their 
harness on. So did Luther, and Calvin, and Wesley, and a thousand others 
as deserving, though not so well known to fame. We are inured to labour. 
It was first a duty: it is now a pleasure. Still there is such a thing as 
overworking man and beast, mind and body. ‘The main-spring of a watch 
is the better for occasional repose. ‘The muscles of an elephant, and the 
wings of a swift bird, are at length fatigued. Heaven gives rest to the earth 
because it needs it; and winter is more pregnant with blessings to the wil 
than summer with its flowers and fruits:—.4. Campbell. 
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Hecent Discoveries in the East: 
THEIR RELATION TO THE BIBLE. 


CHAPTER IVY. 


On hearing the report brought by Mr. Loftus, General 
Williams at once commissioned him to return and commence 
some excavations at Warka. Laying in a stock of keffiehs, 
dresses, tobacco, pipes, dates, needles, &c., for barter or for 
presents, and taking only nine attendants, considering that on 
account of the dislike of the Arabs to the Turks he was safer 
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without troops than with them, Mr. Loftus was soon on his 
way to the Jezireh. Three days’ journey brought him to Suk- 
es-Sheioukh, where he obtained an interview with Sheikh 
Fahad (the tiger), one of the most powerful Arab chiefs, whose 
good-will it was important to secure. Fahad was tall, stout, 
handsome, and energetic; his eyes expressive of kindness and 
good humour, but evidently capable of assuming a very 
different aspect. 

He received the traveller very graciously, granted his 
request for an escort, and assured him, ‘‘ Your property will 
be as safe as if in the shadow of my tent.” A letter was at 
once written to his deputy at Duraji, instructing him to seo 
the stranger safely across the Euphrates to Warka, and back 
again. This part of the business being satisfactorily concluded, 
a number of the tribe entered to pay their respects to the chief, 
and to gaze at his visitor. Before long the tent was com- 
pletely crowded by about two hundred swarthy Arabs. Each 
man of rank, as he entered, advanced to the centre, salaamed 
to the chief, and then marched directly to his place on one of 
the strips of carpet which were spread out for the more dis- 
tinguished of the company. Though no room appeared, yet 
they contrived to drop straight down, and wedge themselves 
into the mass. At a few hours’ notice Fahad could muster 
50,000 well-armed warriors. Two chiefs received Mr. Loftus 
into their charge on his departure, being thus admonished by © 
their superior: ‘‘ You see this Beg. Attend him. Do what he 
wishes. Bring him back in safety to this tent.” The winter 
had now set in, and the.cold was intense. The wind, passing 
over a soil full of saltpetre, made the plain, resemble an 
immense refrigerator. The Arabs, with their bare feet in the 
iron stirrups, were benumbed with cold, and frequently fell to 
the ground. At the encampment the scanty brushwood 
afforded only the means of kindling miserable fires, which 
seemed to make the cold even more sensibly felt. 
Arriving—after two days of this kind of travelling—at 
Duraji, on the banks of the Euphrates, Debbi, the deputy of 
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Fahad, received Mr. Loftus with great respect. A meal mone 
plentiful than inviting was quickly provided: a dirty need 
basket was filled with fresh-baked bread; grilled shoulders of 
lamb, and a bowl of lebben, or sour milk, completed the bill of 
fare. The hunger excited by a long, cOld ride, however, rendered 
the repast very welcome; and applying themselves to the pro 
visions with fingers and teeth, the contents of the basket were 
speedily diminished. Passing out soon afterwards, it was 
found that the bones had been consigned to the teeth of two 
or three favoured Arabs, around whom stood a hungry crowd, 
waiting the chance of obtaining a part. Very speedily a gang 
of labourers was engaged, and excavations commenced at the 
mound of Warka. The work was evidently anything but 
light, as far as the principal was concerned. Mr. Loftus had 
a walk of six miles at sunrise; the task of keeping the work- 
men in view all day, struggling from place to place over the 
mound through loose sand; at sunset a walk back to the 
camp. After a short repast, plans had to be laid down, the 
journal written, and such objects as had been gained dumng. 
the day carefully packed. : 

The chief workman was one Budda, a shrewd, active fellow, 
who had long been engaged in digging for gold in the mounds. 
He was the leader whether in a chorus or a fight, had more 
influence than the Sheikh, was appealed to as judge in most 
disputes, and will doubtless be dubbed an Imam at death. 

His son Gunza, the next in order, had a long, hatchet face, 
well-greased locks, carefully plaited by his newly married 
wife, a shrill voice, an especially brown skin, and could bur- 
row in a hole apparently too small to admit him. 

His cousin, Suweyd, was tall and handsome, very proud of 
his short spear, and long, curling hair, innocent of the comb. 
All concurred in thinking that gold was the object of search. 


- Amidst all the difficulties to be encountered, the work was not 


without its pleasant aspects. The scenes at evening were truly 
patriarchal. Here, in the birthplace of Abraham, the scenes of 
old-world history were being enacted almost without chang® 
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The camp was surrounded by flocks and herds; the asses and 
camels were driven daily to browse near the Euphrates, an 
to bring water from the river; the women ground their coma 
and baked their flat loaves in native ovens for the whole com- 
munity. When supplies were needed they had to be brought 
from Suk-es-Sheioukh, a distance of sixty miles. The diffi- 
culties of distributing the daily pay were at first considerable. 
No small coin could be had: the amount was therefore paid to 
one to distribute among four or five. Violent discussions 
arose over these delicate transactions; furious and wild ex- 
clamations often broke the stillness of the night; and when 
the affair had apparently cooled down to a settlement, it would 
suddenly break out again worse than ever. The red glare of 
the fire oft lighted up the dusky forms which flitted round it in 
stormy controversy. 

The chief ruin at Warka, called the Bawendi is shut mm 
_ by earthen ramparts, in some places forty feet high, in others 
nearly level with the plain. An extensive platform extends 
nearly to the walls, varying in height from twenty to fifty feet, 
and cut in two by a deep channel. 

On the western edge of the northern portion rise masses of 
bricks round the ruins of two buildings. ne 

The worn aspect of the place shows that an immense period 
has elapsed since they were raised above the surrounding 
desert. Some parts are thickly strewn with black seoria, as 
though the buildings had been destroyed by fire. The city 
evidently extended several miles beyond the walls. 

Two miles from Buwariyya is the dome-shaped hill of 
Nuffayji, almost equal to the central ruin in height. Several 
others are clustered around. Forlorn splendour and unbroken 
solitude reign here. Most of the Arabs shun the site as an 
abode of evil spirits: none will pass the night there. 

The view around is desolate in the extreme: seldom is a 
tent visible. So it must have stood for about eighteen hundred 
years: no wonder its history is lost in the oblivion of the past. 
‘The external walls of sun-dried brick may be traced through- 
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out their circuit, an irregular circle five miles and a half in 
circumference. On the north-east side they are still about 
fifty feet high, and the immense mass of fallen material shows 
that they must have been much higher. In width they are 
about twenty feet. Many breaks occur in the line: some of 
these were probably gateways. Turrets are placed at intervals 
of fifty feet. Glazed pottery, inscribed bricks, and glass, are 
found strewed over the surface. In the centre of the Buwa- 
riyya are the relics of a tower twenty feet square, built of sun- 
dried bricks. Unlike many of the remains found in Chaldea, 
it has not a facing of kiln-burnt bricks, but is strengthened by 
great buttresses instead, a primitive arrangement which testi- 
fies to its great antiquity. _ 

Sir H. Rawlinson read the name of King Urukh on the 
inscriptions, which record the dedication of the edifice to Sin— 
the Moon—by that king, who is supposed to have lived about 
2230 B.C. 

Inscriptions of Sin-Shada, who lived about 1500 3.c., have 
also been found. Probably he restored or altered the upper 
part of the structure built by Urukh nearly eight hundred 
years ‘before, just as Nebuchadnezzar repaired the Birs- 
Nimrud, which was built five hundred years before his time. 
'* The most interesting ruin at Warka was situated at a 
short distance from the former one. Enclosed in a large 


_ quadrangle, seven and a half acres in extent, it was entered 


on two sides by large courts, on the third by a terrace and 
steps. It receives its name from Wuswas, a negro, who some 
years aco excavated there for gold, and of whose fate sundry 
fearful legends are still current. Like all Babylonian buildings, 
it stands on a platform, fifty feet high in this instance. Exca- 
vations were commenced here. The very large quantity of | 
fallen material, however, greatly impeded the work, and — 
increased its hazard. In course of time an exterior wall 
was laid bare, giving the first glimpse of erterior Babylonian 
architecture. The portion of the wall thus revealed was 

174 feet in length, and, in parts, 23 feet high. It was distin- 
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guished by no great beauty, but was evidently of immense — 
size, and must have possessed great grandeur of effect from its 
vast proportions. A narrow terrace at its base runs along the 
whole length. The wall rises from it in one unbroken 
perpendicular line without any moulding, but subdivided by 
slight recesses twelve and a half feet long; a very plain, 
unsightly decoration, but eminently original. Seven half- 
columns, clustered together in groups like palm logs, from 
which they are evidently derived, occur in the lower part 
: of the building. The columns, having no cornice, capital, or 
Z| base, are similar to some found in Egypt, evidently of the 
| most primitive times, and common to early civilization. Above 
the centre of each group of columns was a stepped recess, 
surmounted by a larger and smaller crescent, sacred emblems. 
Over the first and seventh columns was a chasing or groove, 
and the rest of the front was divided by these chasings, seven 
inches deep, rising from the base to the highest point dis- 
covered. Similar chasings occur at the mounds of Sinkara 
and Mugeyer, and they appear to be the chief characteristic 
of Babylonian architecture. The wall had been coated with 
plaster from two to four inches thick. = 
It is singular that though such extensive excavations have © 
been made at Nineveh, scarcely any traces of the exterior/ 
architecture have been found. A small portion was uncovered 
at Khorsabad shell the time of this discovery at Wuswas, 
and the points of resemblance, especially the same rude 
columns and recesses, very plainly indicated a common origin. 
Those which were subsequently discovered at Nimroud by 
Colonel Rawlinson partake of the same characteristics, and 
i= confirm the hypothesis that this was the prevailing type of 
. Babylonian and Assyrian architecture. The interior exca- 
4 vation showed that the general arrangements were very 
similar to those of the Assyrian palaces. The dimensions 
: of the largest room discovered were fifty-seven feet by thirty 
| feet; of the smallest, nine feet by thirty feet. The walls were 
plastered, but no trace of colour was visible. Portions of date- 


wood. were found,.and apertures in the walls for beams, about — 
twelve feet from.the brick pavement, were still distinguishable, 
and.nat.supported by pillars, as has been assumed with regard 
which fills the chambers,favours this supposition; as.does the 
at the sides than at the. ends,.and thicker in proportion to the 
size of the room. ‘That the. use:of the arch was known to 
Assyrian. builders, is proved by the remains fae 
one at Khorsabad. = 
The 
‘Nimeveh.have no counterparts at Warka. Coloured enamelled 
‘bricks supply their place. In one building a wall built.of | 
terra-eotta cones was found. The canes were about thnee 
and a half imches long, and were arranged in triangles, 
diamonds, zigzags, stripes, and other combinations... In 
another, layers of brick alternated with rows. of conical vases. 
The monotony of their employment began very soon to tall 
they could not settle down to:the' work: of fellahs. Frequent 
alarms of attack, however, operated asia safety-valve for their 
otherwise would have been. A man on the mound waving a 
black. rag on .a spear would throw ‘the whole company into.a 
ferment. Tools were .thrown. dowm, and, like Nehemiah’s 
workmen, each man, grasping his ready ina 
moment to gather round the chief. | 
After yelling, dancing, grunting, iand thnowing: up their 
spears in wild excitement till they were exhausted, they would 
gradually cool down, and all would return to work after this 
danger generally proved.to be:nothing very formidable. __ 
The return from work at evening also afforded opportunity 
for similar displays. Many would perform the war-dance.an 
their way to the oe engage in 
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Some would appear to defend their employer; whilst others 
to pass their spears very near him ; though the seflection that 
a false step of the horse or an unsteadiness of the rider might 
have caused the spear to pass through his head instead of paet 
it, was not caleulated to render the amusement specially agree- 

able to the gentleman in'question. 


Be Cleber? 
THE. PRIZE ESSAY. 
CHAPTER XI.—THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


_Ir-was the day before the:speeches. . The essays had been 
aken to school, and were to be.given in:in the eourse of the 
afternoon. The morning’s examination was over, and the 
boys were scattered about in the play-grounds; seme playing 
about the prizes; and some gathered round the target 
which was set up at.one-end of the field. In this latter group 
were Alfred and Ned; the former looking particularly bright 
and happy im the. consciousness of having acquitted himself 
_ “Did you say you had. given your essay in?” he asked of 
Ned, as he strung his bow. ‘I must before Igo home. 
Fortes fortuna adjuvat,’” answered Ned. *‘Jitta,chose 
it. [wanted to have; ‘ Veni, vidi, vici:” I ‘thought it would 
just suit, you know; but she said everybody would be.sure to 
ihil invita dices faciesve Minexwa,’” observed 
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Kemp: “a much more truthful saying, I find it. Can’t do 
anything against the grain.”’ | | 

‘¢ Yours!’’ exclaimed Alfred and Ned together. “But I 
thought you hadn’t tried.” 

“‘T didn’t say what I had chosen the motto for,” said Kemp 
carelessly, as he walked away. 

“Odd fish!” said Alfred sententiously: ‘‘ well, the cat’ll 
be out of the bag to-morrow. ‘Now then, stand clear!” 

Twang went the bow, and the string broke. 

“What a bother! who’s got a piece of string?” asked. 
Alfred, feeling in his pockets. ‘‘I haven’t the ghost of a piece, 
worse luck. There’s a lot in my desk, though.”’ 

“‘Tll go—let me go,” said Ned, always on the watch to 
spare Alfred when he could. ‘‘ Whereabouts is it ?” 

‘Somewhere or other. Here, take the key; and look sharp, 
there’s a good fellow: I must be off soon.” 

Away scampered Ned, as fast as his legs would carry him. 
Five minutes passed ; and Alfred was growing impatient, and 
beginning to wonder what had become of him, when he at 
length reappeared with the string. 


* What an everlasting time you’ve been! what ever have 


you been after ?”’ 

“Why, I forgot the key, and had to go back for it,” 
answered Ned readily. ‘‘I don’t often lock my own desk, but 
I thought you wouldn’t like yours left undone.”’ 

“No: my essay’s there. You saw it, didn’t you?” said 
Alfred, taking the string and bending his bow as he spoke. 

**Oh, yes, it’s there, safe enough,” answered Ned. 

The shooting went on after this for some little time. Then 
Alfred went to fetch his essay, to leave it with the head 
master; and Ned, saying he had promised to be home early, 
went off by himself. 

Alfred went to his desk, and, without looking, put his 
hand in. 

“How that Sllow has tumbled my things about!” he 
muttered: “‘ wherever can it have got to?” So saying, he 
raised the lid more, and looked in. The essay had vanished! 
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Not here? why, Ned saw it an hour ago;” and Alfred, 
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in consternation, began turning over all his papers. 
in vain: there was not a vestige of it. ) : 

“‘ What's the matter, Hardy?” asked one of the boys, who 
happened to be standing near. AR 

‘“‘ Matter! why, my essay’s gone, to be sure.”? 

‘Gone! some one must have taken it in joke. You'll find it 
somewhere about.” 

‘“‘It is going rather too far with a joke,’’ returned Alfred. 
‘Tt will be no use finding it to-morrow. Besides, I alwa 
keep my desk locked.” 

‘‘Do you mean to say your desk hasn’t been open since you 
putitin? Of course it couldn’t have got out if it was locked.”’ 

‘¢ Tt was there an hour ago,’’ said Alfred, for reasons of his 
own not answering the questiondirectly. ‘* Well, I must go. 
Don’t say anything about it: it'll only make a fuss for 
nothing.”’ | 

‘‘ And perhaps after all you’ll find it at home,” suggested the 
boy. 

There was not the smallest probability of this, Alfred knew 
full well; but he did not wish his loss to be made public at 
present. ‘‘Surely Ned never could have done it, even for 
a joke,” he thought as he went to seek Mr. Ridley. And 
then it flashed across his mind that Ned had been gone for the 
string much longer than there was any occasion; that he had 
hurried off home instead of, as usual, waiting for him; that he . 
had been extremely eager, much more so than he had ever 
seemed before, about the prize; and finally, what added 
weight to these considerations, he had confessed to having gained 
those four places, at the beginning of the half, by deceit. 
If he had deceived then, might he not do the same now? 
Alfred was very unwilling to believe it possible ; yet, the 
more he thought, the more it seemed likely that, in his great 
eagerness, he had been tempted to hide the essay till it was 
too late for it to be sent in. Alfred found Mr. Ridley, and told 
his story; the bare facts, without a word as to his suspicions. 

“Very strange!” observed the master, when he had 
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finished. ‘It must be inquired into. You are sure you 

put it there? . When did you last see it?” — 
_ When I locked my desk after school.” 

“And your desk has not been, to oe 
since ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Only once, about an hour ago; but the essay was. all right 

then. 

“T thought you had not seen it since school?” 

**No: one of the boys came to fetch something for me, and 
he saw it.” | 

‘You gave him the key. Did he lock the desk again?” 

‘‘Yes; I found it locked.”’ 

the Is he trying for the 
himself? ” 

Yes. 

‘Which boy is it?” 

Alfred was very —s to give the name, , but Mr. Ridley 

“Graham ! he i is a good sort of fellow. You have never 

known’ him to do anything dishonourable before, have | 
you? 

Alfred hesitated. ‘ Only once,” he said, at length. | 

“Well, I don’t want you to tell me what it was,” said 
Mr. Ridley good-naturedly. “Just tell him to come and 
‘speak to me.”’ 
“« He is gone,”’ said Alfred very unwillingly. 
‘“‘Gone! Does he generally go so soon?” 
“* No; but he said he had promised to be home early.” 
Mr. Ridley shook his head. ‘It’s a bad business,” said he 
gravely. ‘Appearances are very much against him; but we 
must not be too hasty. Does any one know of this? Well, 
don’t say anything more about it at present. I hope it will all 
be cleared up to-morrow.”’ 


Alfred took his leave, and walked slowly home. It was not 


the loss of all chance of the prize which vexed him most, 
though that too was vexatious. He was almost inclined to see 
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Ned at once; but then he thought perhaps it would be better 


not. After all, he might have taken it to the head master him- 


self, just to give him a fright. This was possible, and therefore 
Alfred said nothing about the affair at home. 

“ Well?” said Etta inquiringly, as she met Ned at the 
gate, that afternoon, on his return. 

“We sha’n’t know fill to-morrow,” answered Ned. “They 
are all given in this afternoon. What a comfort it is to have 
nothing to do!” he added with a tremendous yawn. 

* You look tired, Ned,” said Aunt Lucy, finding him 
stretched at full length wpon the lawn, some time after, 
doing nothing. 

“So I am: I feel all nohow,” answered Ned. “I say, 
Aunt Lucy, I wish you’d tell her it’s all no use: I’m sure I 
sha’n’t get it.” 

“ Still worrying yourself, my poor silly boy ?” | 

“‘ Indeed I have tried to give it up; but I do want it so 
very much. I-would do anything for it,” said he, starting up 
m his eagerness. “ But I know I sha’n’t get it, and I wish 
Etta would think so too.” 

Ned’s languor seemed to be gone now, and all the evening 
he-was much more lively than usual, but far too restless to 
settle to anything. | 

‘¢Bless me! Master Ned, whatever have you been doing?” 
sdid Evans, when she came to see that his light was out. 
“Your bed looks as if it had been made with a pitchfork.” 

“Yes, I know: I can’t get to sleep. I wish it were 
morning,” answered Ned: “there’s such a buzzing and 
humming, one can’t be quiet.”’ | 


Long after Evans was gone, Ned lay tossing about, wide. 


awake, or only falling asleep for a few mimutes to dream of the 
essay, and to wake again with a start, fancymg it was time to 


get up. Towards morning he slept more soundly; so soundly ~ 


indeed that Evans had some difficulty in waking him; and he 
came down looking still sleepy, and scarcely more than half 
awake. He went off to school early, ‘partly that he might 
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have the walk alone; and he answered Etta’s confident 
auguries of success by no means cheerfully. 

With some little difficulty she had coaxed Mr. Graham into 
being present at the speeches. He had gone often before, 
merely to see other boys preferred to his own son, and he did 
not see either the pleasure or use of it; but if Etta wished 
it—and Etta did most decidedly wish it; so, at the appointed 
hour, they all three were walking up to the school-house. 
They were rather early ; and as but few people had arrived, 
they had no difficulty in getting seats near the platform, 
whence the prizes were to be given. " Etta’s excitement was so 
intense that she could scarcely sit still, and she wished she had 
not insisted upon coming so early. 

At last the head master made his appearance, with the 
examiners and under masters, and the proceedings began. 
Little enough could Etta have told of what was said: her 
thoughts were with the prizes, which she thought never would be 
given away. There they were, piled up on the table before her— 
such a number of them! Which was the essay prize? and 
where was Ned? Etta stretched her neck as much as she 
could, and looked about among the sea of boys’ heads at the 
further end of the room; but she could not see him. Of course 
he was there, though, ready to come up in his turn. 

The speeches of masters and examiners were really over at 
last, and the list of prizes was read out. Etta listened intently. 
Rachel Hardy was sitting near, and she, too, seemed to be 
rather anxious. She had not long to wait: with a flush of 
delight she heard Alfred’s name mentioned, and she was 
satisfied. Not so poor Etta. 

“The English essay prize in the fourth form has been 
gained by Kemp,” announced the head master. 

Etta started, and looked at Aunt Lucy. ‘It must be a 
mistake,” she whispered. ‘‘Ned said Kemp wasn’t going 
to try.” 

Aunt Lucy had not the heart to say so, but she was afraid 

this was a delusive hope. 
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And now the boys began to come up for their prizes, the 
upper forms first; then the fourth. Alfred looked scarcely as 


happy as, under the circumstances, might have been expected ; 
but Rachel certainly did her best to look so for him. Etta 
scarcely saw anything, scarcely even heard the deafening 
- applause which greeted Alfred as he returned laden with his 
__-prizes to the other end of the room. 
Kemp came next. Yes, actually, then, Kemp had gained 
the prize which Etta had so set her heart upon for Ned. She 
looked at him with a feeling little short of hatred, while a 
blinding mist gathered over her eyes; and during the remain- 
der of the time she sat in a sort of dream. 
Once more they were in the open air, but not a word did 
Etta speak till they reached home. Aunt Lucy was grieving 
for her; but as Mr. Graham had not known of Ned’s trial, she 
thought there was no need for his being vexed by hearing of 
his failure, and therefore did her best to talk to him, and so 
prevent his noticing Etta’s unwonted silence. 
Etta ran up-stairs as soon as they reached the house, and 
Aunt Lucy followed her. 
‘¢My dear child, I am very sorry for you,’’ she said 
affectionately. ‘‘ It is a great disappointment.” 
‘‘ Tt’s—it’s too bad!” said Etta passionately. ‘‘I wish he’d 
never tried if he didn’t mean to get it. 1 wish——” 
‘‘But my dear Etta,” interposed Aunt Lucy, ‘‘it is \ 
quite as great a disappointment to him as to you, I am / 
sure. 9 


“TI don’t believe he cares. He would have got it if he had ' 
cared, of course.” 
‘‘T am sure he has done his best,” pursued Aunt Lucy; 
‘‘and you ought to give him credit for ay . 
‘‘ His best!’ said Etta almost fiercely. ‘ What would his 
worst be ?”’ 
See anu Etta,” said Aunt Lucy a little indignantly. 
‘*T hope you don’t mean to let Ned hear you talk in this way. 
The ae is quite enough for him to bear, without 
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his being told that he has brought it on himself by his own 
felt.” 

- “TIT hope I sha’n’t see him yet, then,” answered Etta 
moodily; and Aunt Lucy, secing that it was of no use to try 
and reason with her at present, left her to herself, with the 
intention of trying to console Ned, for whom she felt a good 
deal more compassion. 

But Ned had not yet made ™ appearance. The afternoon 
passed on. Etta came down, looking as if she had been having 
a hearty cry. Five o’clock came; still Ned had not come. 

** He’ll go and be late for dinner,” said Etta half crying, as 
she looked at the clock, “‘and papa will be angry.” 

Dinner was announced ; Mr. Graham inquired for Ned, and 
they went into the disiag-z00m. Perhaps it was rather a good 
thing for Etta that Mr. Graham grumbled a good deal; for it 
made her intent upon finding excuses for Ned’s absence; and, 
by the time dinner was over, she felt much less angry with 


him, and began to wish he would come home. 


Six o'clock, seven o’clock—still no Ned. Eight o’clock— 
there was a ring at the bell. It was only a letter, though, for 
Mr. Graham. Ned must have gone back with the Hardys; — 
so Etta settled, at last; and then she began to wonder what m 
the world the letter could be about. It appeared to be a very 
long one ; and, judging from'the expression of Mr. Graham’s 
face, not avery pleasant one. She soon heard. The letter 
was from Mr. Ridley, and it concerned the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Alfred Hardy’s — Mr. Graham read it 
aloud. 


‘‘T’m sure it never can be Ned, es cisleianell Etta, when he 
had finished. 

‘‘T don’t know who else it can be= no one else went to the 
desk, it seems,” said Mr. Graham. “ And pray, why has he > 
kept out of the way all day, if it isn’t because he is ashamed 
to show his face? ”’ 

“Papa,” said Etta indignantly, “‘ you don’t think he would 
Gesuchathing!” 
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‘I don’t want to think so, child; he has disappointed me 
enough without this ; but what is one to think?” 

Etta could not suggest any other explanation, and Mr. 
Graham went and shut himself up in his study. 

‘Aunt Lucy, do say you don’t believe it,” she said presently, 
when they were alone. 

_ “Indeed, my dear, I hope it isn’t so: it. would be a great 
deal worse than losing the prize. But I hope there may be 
some mistake.” _ 

‘‘There must be,” said Etta again; and then they sat for 
some time in silence, while a terrible thought passed through 
Ktta’s mind: ‘‘Could Ned have been induced to do it for the 
sake of pleasing her ?”’ 

Nine o’clock—and Mr. Graham came out of his study to 
send one of the servants down to Mr. Hardy’s house to inquire 
if Ned was there. gems 

In about half an hour an answer came back, that Alfred 
had seen nothing of him since the morning, some time before 
the speeches. | 

Mr. Graham began to grow uneasy, and went out himself up 
to the school. 


Prwe versus Trutu.—There is no single obstacle which stands in the 
way of more people in the search of truth than pride, They have once 
declared themselves of a particular opinion, and they cannot bring them- 
selves to think they could possibly be in the wrong; consequently they 
cannot persuade themselves of the necessity of re-examining the foun - 


dations of their opinions. To acknowledge and give up their error would 


be a still severer trial. But the truth is, there is more greatness of mind 
in candidly giving up a mistake, than would have appeared in escaping 
it at first, if not a very shameful one. The surest way of avoiding error 1s 
earcful examination. The best way of leaving room fora change of opinion, 
which should always be provided for, is to be modest in delivering one’s 
sentiments. A man may without confusion give up an opimion which he 
declared without arrogance.—Burgh. | 
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“Pelt to Himself.” 
A YOUTHFUL ADVENTURE. 


Wuewn a child I lived in London, and, holding by my 
mother’s hand, was accustomed to pass through its crowded 
streets, or, under her guidance, thread my way through the 
quiet alleys and intricate ‘‘short cuts’? with which that great 
wilderness ‘‘ the City”’ abounds. So entirely does habit 
become a second nature, that any idea of fear never entered 
my head, save when it was needful to cross the street just at 
one of those complicated corners where some five or six great 
thoroughfares intersect one another; and then I instinctively 
waited till papa or mamma came up and guided me aright. 
Of course there were some localities to which our steps tended 
again and again, and my dawning powers of observation 
marked the peculiarities of the successive streets and houses 
distinguishing the way. I began to consider myself well 
qualified to walk alone; especially as with prudent care for 
the future my parents often suffered me to go on vey them 
and try to find the right path. | 

After considerable practice of this kind, it so happened on 
one occasion that mamma found it needful to send a note to a 
friend, at whose house we were such constant visitors that it 
seemed impossible for me to miss the way, though it was 
rather difficult, and there were many streets to be crossed. 
They were quiet streets, however, traversed only by a few 


passengers of staid business habits, and seldom disturbed by 


waggons, carriages, or horses. That there might be no mis- 
take, the names of the successive way-marks were written down 
in proper order, and the street crossings counted ; so that with 
many cautions not to explore either to the right hand or the 
left, I started, feeling considerably elated by the importance 
of my mission, as intrusted with a letter upon business of con- 
sequence. It is nearly forty years ago, yet still I recollect the 
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five crossings, the pathway by the dull city churchyard, with 
the smoke-dried foliage of its single tree, the tempting pastry- 
cook’s at the corner, the hackney-coach stand, which was my 
most formidable obstacle, and then the great market, with its 
noisy butchers’ shops, and the fruit and flower stalls, with the 
piles of fresh butter and eggs, and the baskets of cackling 
fowls and ducks, which seemed to bring a refreshing gleam of 
country scents and sounds which always gladdened my little 
citizen heart and pleased my town-bred eye. 
_ But, to my dismay, this great market was nowhere to be 
_ found! I had entered the street named on my direction- 
paper, and passed through it into a scene of bustle and 
confusion that was quite new to me. Alarmed, I turned back, 
as I thought, and walked through one quiet street after — 
another—all so much resembling one another, and looking so 
exactly like the one I had always traversed in going to the 
same house before, that I could not imagine why I did not 
‘now arrive there—till I found I had unconsciously missed a 
turn, and had been wandering in an irregular circle, round 
and round the same narrow streets five or six times! — 
All this while I might have asked my way, for I met several 

- respectable, demure looking people; but that I fancied so 
derogatory to my dignity, I was long in resolving to take so 
humbling a step. But at length a loose horse came. galloping 
past me, followed by some rude men, swearing and shouting 
so loud, fear drove me to seeking help; and I ventured to ask 
a gentleman if he could show me the way to L—— Street. 
‘‘You are in L—— Street, my child,” he replied. Then, 
perceiving my look of blank amazement, he added kindly, 
‘‘ Tell me where you wish to.go: perhaps I can direct you;” 
and on my showing him the written address, he smiled, and 
led me to the narrow passage between two posts, and under- 
neath an archway, which I had unwittingly missed, but which 
soon took me to my destination. | 
Never shall I forget the sense of desolation and bewilder- | 
ment of that morning’s wanderings by my self; nor how 
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earnestly I longed for some trustworthy token of recovering 
the right way, with all the dim apprehension of unknown 
perils which my youthful imagination quickly conjured wp. 
Yet it proved a useful walk, too ; for—as my mother suggested 
it ought to do—it taught me circumspection; to pursue new 
projects with hesitation, to be diffident im forming my own 
judgment, and to be wary im seeking guidance. 

To be “left to himself” is variously mentioned in Scripture 
as depicting the most deplorable misery for infancy, the most 
unpromising training for youth, the most imminent peril for 
maturity, the most critical test for regal power, and the most 
solemn punishment for humanity on earth; while the idea of 
associated multitudes of spirits left to the free exercise of their 
own evil passions, forms the most terrible picture we can 
eoncerve of those regions of the lost froma which Christ offers 
to save our souls. 

“ Without Me ye can do nothing,’’ says the great Teacher. 
“ Tam the Way.” Neglecting his guidance, we shall assuredly 
miss the narrow path which leadeth to the mansions he is | 
preparing for his disciples. Despising Avs help, we shall 
stumble on the steep mountains of error, or be overwhelmed 
in the cold floods of infidelity. Refusing the robe of his 
righteousness, we shall find the raiment of our own good 
works but defiled rags, unsuitable for the eye of the Judge = 
all the earth. 

Self-reliance is so much the fashion of the day, that there is 
danger lest young people should even seek to be “left to them- 
sélves ;’’ but who that has ever experienced the utter desola- 
tion of soul which belongs to a lonely being on earth, would 
wish to be “left to himself’’ in the hour of death or the day 
of judgment? No; the Christian’s comfort is looking forward 
to those seasons in is Master’s assurance, “‘ J will come again, 
and receive you to myself :” a be with me in 
P 

Street, how thankful have I been at every turn for the word 
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of inspiration, the sure guidance of the God of providence, 
the loving-kindness of the God of grace, the support and 
consolation of that almighty and heavenly Father who is— 


“'Too wise to err, too good to be unkind.” 


Che British Association. 


In the autumn of every year scientific men from all parts of 
the kingdom gather in some leading provincial town, for 
discussion of the newest discoveries im science, and the 
exchange of views generally upon physics, natural history, 
political economy, and other like subjects. This year the 
meeting has been held at Newcastle-on-Tyne; and so much 
was said bearing upon every-day life, that it is thought a 
notice of a few of the more popular topies may be imteresting 
even to youthful readers. 

Sir William Armstrong, inventor of the terrible cannon 
which bear his name, was the President. In his address 
to the members he spoke chiefly of coal, the main product of 
the district. ‘‘ The history of railways shows what grand results 
may have their origin in small beginnings. When coal was first 
conveyed in this neighbourhood from the pit: to the shipping- 
place on the Tyne, the pack-horse, carrying a burden of 3 ewt., 
was the only mode of transport employed. Now, by the 
aid of railways, we can convey a load of 200 tons at a eost 
of fuel scarcely exceeding that. of the corm and hay which 
the original pack-horse consumed in conveying its load of 
3 cwt. Coal is now being used in so large quantities that 
200 years of the present rate of working would exhaust 
the principal seams of the Tyne district. Smoke is at oncea 
waste and a nuisance. Our mode of employing eoal for 
domestic purposes 1s also very wasteful. Without sacrificing 
the luxury of a visible fire, it would be easy, by attending 
to the principles of radiation and convection, to render 
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available the greater part of the heat which is now so 
improvidently discharged into the chimney. ” He then alluded 
“4 the beautiful experiments which have recently given 

a better acquaintance with the formation of the sun, 
“an to the dew and moisture in the atmosphere. “ Re- 
move,” says Professor Tyndal, “‘ for a single summer night, 
the aqueous vapour from the air which overspreads this country, 
and you would assuredly destroy every plant incapable 
of bearing extreme cold. The warmth of our fields and gardens 
would pour itself unrequited into space, and the sun would 
rise upon an island held fast in the grip of frost.” ; 

After hearing the President’s address, the meeting divided 
itself into sections, according to the class of subjects in which 
they took the greatest mutual interest. In the Mathematical 
Section some beautiful drawings of the mountainous surface of 
the moon were exhibited, and also a little machine to show 
that celestial space would be perfectly dark if it were not for 
the heavenly bodies which make the light manifest. A printing 
telegraph, taking down the messages on paper, which is 
now in daily use in England and elsewhere, was also exhibited 
and worked. Professor Piazzi Smyth showed a photograph, 
taken on the Peak of Teneriffe, of some hills more than four 
miles distant, which looked as clear and distinct as if they had 
been quite close to the camera; and Mr. Swan explained a 
method of making miniatures look solid by an pera ” 
prisms. 

In the Chemical Section a great deal of information was 
given as to the manufactures of the Tyne district. Fire-bricks 
_ ‘were first made there 100 years ago, and now eighty millions 
are manufactured every year. Fire-clay drain-pipes are 
another product of some importance. The rapidity with 
which these pipes are made is very great; five men or 
boys being ablé to turn out about a mile of them in a day, 
_ from three to six inches in diameter, of two or three feet 
lengths, or a proportionate number of larger sizes. By the 
use of glazed fire-clay and earthenware sanitary pipes the 
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health of a large number of places in the United Kingdom 
has been much improved. About a million tons of various 
chemicals are manufactured on the Tyne. The estimated 
annual value of the steel manufacture of the district is 
about £100,000. In the lead-mining districts about 20,000 
tons are produced. : 

In the section of Geology the fears of the President as to the 
_ rapid exhaustion of the coal-fields came under discussion; and 
it was thought that the danger was not so formidable as it 
seemed, as he had not calculated the importance of the beds of 


coal beneath the sea. A recent discovery of gold near the - 


beautiful lake of Bala in Wales was reported. 

In the section of Zoology and Botany the most interesting 
topic was the failure of the attempts to transport salmon to 
Australia, which was ascribed to want of suitable apparatus. 
Another trial was being made, and it was hoped it would be 
successful. 

Another body of the learned members devoted themselves to 
Physiology, in which we can hardly expect to find much that 
would be of interest for these pages. There was, however, an 
apparatus described, by which any one might pass through an 
atmosphere filled with noxious vapours without sustaining 
injury; and, in a paper on the health of coal miners, Dr. 
Wilson said, that the miner of the North of England has an 
average of three years longer life than the aggregate of 
Englishmen, eight years longer than the Cornish miner, nine 
than the Staffordshire, and twelve than the South Wales 
miner, and only one year less than that of the men of the 
healthiest districts of the kingdom. 

The most generally attractive section was that of Geography 
and Ethnology. Here Captain Fleming gave an account of his 
travels in North China. ‘The travellers did not adopt the 
Chinese dress, as they-were advised to do, believing that it was 
not only difficult to maintain the disguise—the discovery of 
which might lead to consequences of a very serious nature— 
but that they would consult their own safety, and produce a 
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good impression on the natives, by appearing in the English 
costume, and making no secret of the object of their journey.” 

The poor negroes were the subject of much conversation, to 
which additional interest was imparted by the presence and 
remarks. of a negro gentleman, who enforced with great 
eloquence the beautiful lesson of Cowper’s lines, — 


“Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit nature’s claim: 
Skins may differ, but affection | 
Dwells in white and black the same.”’ 


Captain Grant gave an account of his discoveries on the Nile. 
A Cinghalese gentleman, named Mutu Coomara Swamy, who 
is an ornament of the English bar, read a paper on his own 
country, Ceylon; and Mr. Craft, the negro already referred 
to, described a visit he has lately made to that blood-thirsty 
and wicked savage the King of Dahomey. 

In the section of Hconomic Science and Statistics it was shown, 
that the number of persons engaged in agriculture is now 
much less than it was ten years ago; that soldiers who are 
sent out to India die very fast; and that the late distress in 
Lancashire has caused the deaths in that district very greatly 
to increase. 

The last section was devoted to Mechanical Science. Sug- 
gestions were given as to extinguishing fires; a good deal of 
information was afforded as to ship-building; and another 
telegraph was explained, by which the sender of a message 
might transmit his own actual handwriting to any distance in 
an instant. 

Of course there were hundreds of other papers read; but 
these which we have rapidly glanced at are the most likely to 
attract young readers. This specimen of the way in which 
clever intellects are constantly set to work to discover fresh 
truths in nature, and fresh applications of the bountiful gifts 
of God and the wonderful resources of art, may serve to teach 
us the necessity of earnestness and diligence if we wish t 
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achieve anything useful to our fellow-creatures. The day may 
come when some youthful subscriber to this Magazine will 
himself be a hard-working man of science, and contribute to 
the ‘British Association” of the future some new and 
important discovery. If it be so, let him recollect that he is 
but a steward of his gifts, bound to use them for the glory of 
God and the good of his fellows. And let us in the meantime | 
thank the learned men who have been labouring so indus- 
triously at Newcastle for our instruction and advantage, and 
take leave of them till they meet at Bath in the year 1864. 
No doubt they will then have to tell us something equally 
novel and startling with the information which this year’s 
gathering has afforded us. | 


Bravuty.—I have always been a great admirer of beauty—natural 
beauty, personal beauty, mental beauty, moral beauty. For what did the 
Creator make things so beautiful as they are made, but to be admired ? 
For what has he endowed man with an exquisite sense of beauty, but that 
he may cultivate it, and find in it a source of pleasure and delight? As I 
have grown older this sense of beauty—and I deem it a great blessing 
from Heaven—has become more acute ; and every day of my life, the world 
and nature, nature and art, the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral 
creation, the heavens and the earth, the fields and flowers, men, women, 
and children, wit, genius, learning, moral purity and moral loveliness, 
deeds of humanity, fortitude, patience, heroism, disinterestedness, have 
seemed to me continually more and more beautiful, as, at the setting of the 
gun, man looks out upon a world made richer and more glorious by his 
- lingering radiance, and skies lit up with an unwonted gorgeousness and 
splendour. But the human countenance seems in many cases to con~ 
centrate all of physical, of intellectual, and of moral beauty, which can be. 
combined in one bright pomt. Why should it not, therefore, be admired ? 
In the commingled beams of kindness and good-humour brightening up 
the whole face, like 
the flashes of genius sparkling in the eyes with a splendour w 
ot on Maine rival ; or in the whole soul of intelligence, and noble 
thoughts, and heroic resolution, and strong and lofty passion, glowing in 
the countenance—there is a manifestation of creative power, of Divine 
skill, unrivalled in any other spot or portion of the works of God.— 
Colman’ s European 19r icultun ‘ 
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Scripture Questions in Abyme. 


Wen Israel told their dying chief with him they would agree, 
He placed the stone of witness beneath a spreading tree. 

A woman ruled Israel, a prophetess was she, 

And when the tribes for judgment came they found her ’neath a tree. 
When Israel’s king in battle fell, when fell his children threo, 
Some valiant men the bodies seized and laid them ’neath a tree. 
The chief among the publicans, desiring Christ to see, 

Ran hastily before the crowd and climbed into a tree. 

When homeward came a fugitive, at Elbethel stayed he, 

There died his mother’s aged nurse, they laid her 'neath a tree. 
When one unto his people said, ‘‘ Your idols give to me,”’ 

Their earrings and their gods they gave, he hid them ’neath a tree. 
The mule that bore a wicked son, into the wood went free, 

While that undutiful young man was caught up by a tree. 

A man of God to Bethel went, to st ite the Lord’s decree, 

Then back he went another way :ind rested ’neath a tree. , 

The names referred to in these lines I now expect from thee, 

And in addition I shall ask the name of every tree. 


| H 


Anstwer to 
Questions in Dbyme for October. 


Ist. Verse.—Judges vii. 2. 
2nd Verse.—Judges iv. 2, 3, 21. 
Judges vy. 21. 
3rd Verse.—Judges v. 6, 7. 
Judges iii. 31. 
4th Verse, —Judges vi. 1, 2, | ; 
Judges vii. 19— 
5th Verse.—Judges xiii. 1. 
Judges xiii. 13—16. 
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EDUCATIONAL CLASS. 


THE CLASS FOR THE STUDY OF THE 


THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING 


Will resume its Meetings on | 
MONDAY EVENIN G, OCTOBER ith, 1863, 
When | 
MR. JOSEPH HASSELL, A.K.C., 
Will Commence | 


A COURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES, 


IN THE LECTURE HALL, 


AS UNDER. 


This Class will meet on Monday evenings, at a quarter before Eight 
o'clock, and will be free to all Sunday School Teachers. Cards of 
Membership must, however, be applied for previous to the commence- 
ment of the Course. 


SYLLABUS. 


LECTURE V. November 2.—The importance. of method—This 
shown to be true in regard to science and art—Arguments for under- 
standing method in dealing with truth—The two general methods of 
presenting truth to the mind—I1lustrations of the synthetic and analytic 
methods of dealing with a subject—This applied to Scripture characters 
and doctrines—The importance of rightly applying a method— 
Illustrations of a g method spoiled in handling—The difference 
between teaching and telling—When each should be resorted to. 


LECTURE VI. November 9.—Questioning considered in relation 
to the power it has of exercising the mind of a child—The general value 
and power of a question shown by working out an idea with the class— 
The particular work of questions, and their value to the teacher— 
Illustrations of the various kinds of questions which may be put, and the 
value of each” shown—Method of breaking up different questions— 
Application of lesson questioned out with the class. 


| LECTURE VII. November 16.—Discipline and government—The 


importance of subordination in general, and in the Sabbath School in 
particular—The difference between ruling and governing—Different 
mode of accomplishing the end in view—The benefits of effiaent govern- 
ment—The essentials of good government—Mechanical and moral aids 


to the government of a class of children. 
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Published Monthly, price ONE PENNY, Illustrated. 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY : 


A Collection of Scripture Illustrations, for the use of Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Students. | 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE COMMITIEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Science and literature alike do homage to revelation, and we have only 
to walk amid the varied fields of inquiry to find illustrations scattered 
around us on every hand. Most Sunday School teachers have met with 
some facts and incidents with which they were much pleased at the time, 
but in many cases all recollection has been lost of the source from whence 
they were bowers It is one thing, however, to know that exhaustless 
supplies exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for use. 
Hence it will be the aim of the work to glean from the various sources 
opening around us such information as may tend in any way to illustrate © 
or elucidate the Scriptures, by reference to Oriental Customs, Natural 
History, Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, Idolatrous 
Usages, Anecdotes, and Biblical criticism. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


“The Bretrcat Treasury is a very meritorious = It is calculated to 
impart special aid to the Bible student. Both old and young, rich and poor, will find 
their account in it.’’— British Standard. | 

**It is every way adapted to aid teachers and Bible students, and we therefore give it 
a most cordial recommendation.” — Christian World. 

‘*The Braticat Treasury is a remarkably interesting and useful work, intended for 
the use more especially of Sunday School teachers, and which we can only pronounce 
a perfect Thesaurus of theological literature and Biblical anecdote. Its illustrations, 
both pictorial and letterpress, of Eastern customs, are not the least attractive feature of 
the work.’’—Scottish Press. 

*‘Soripture texts are illustrated by references to Eastern customs, and by instances 
from real life ; so that a large mass of varied and instructive information is placed before 
the reader.’’—Swnday Teacher's Tre 

** The Brericat Treasury is one of the most useful and interesting of the Union’s 
publications, containing Scripture illustrations from every variety of source, which it is 
most serviceable to bring together in this cheap manual form.’’—Nonconformist. 

* The Breticat Treasury should be in the hands of every Sabbath School teacher 
and divinity student. It is a perfect repertory of theological lore, Scripture illustration 
and pointed anecdote. It is tastefully got up, and embellished with some 
Sentinel. 

I 


“The Braticat Treasury is full of telling anecdotes, happy similes, and pertinent 
ER anes of Scripture. Several woodcuts add to the value of this interesting volume.” 


“The Braticat Treasury is admirably adapted to help teachers to Scripture illus- 
trations, textual and pictorial, at one penny.” — Wesleyan Times. 


Sunday School teachers, make this work your own ; study its contents ; 
circulate it freely; and enrich its pages, either by the results of your 
reading or the incidents of your experience. 3 | 

Christian pastors, we ask your sympathy in this additional effort to 
help those who so largely co-operate with you. 

olumes for 1860, 1861, and 1862, neatly bound, 1s. 8d. each. Cloth 
Cases for binding Volumes, 6d. each. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION,-56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d., and Tins, 18., 58., and 9s. 6d. 
It is highly esteemed for 
Puddings, Custards, Blanc- 


mange. Being inex ive 
and easily pre » it is 


much used boiled simply 
with milk for breakfast and 
supper. 

*,* Counterfeit inferior 
qualities are made to re- 


PATENT 


kers’ ature, 
«John Brown” ‘John 
Polson.” 
BROWN. & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
PaIsLey, MANcHEsTER, Dusiin, anp Lonpon. 


ae STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST, 
WIE, 


The STRONGEST 
it consists exclusively of the choicest 
in| growths that abound in rich essential 


properties 
The CHEAPEST BECAUSE it Be fl | 
supplied at low rates direct from t | 


Importers to the Agents; this oral 
consumers all intermediate profits — 


The BEST B ECAUSE ! it is GOOD 


as well as CHEAP, hence de- 
mand for Hornman’s Tra. 


See list of 
local Papers. 


REMEDY FOR IN DIGHSTION: 
CAMOMILE 


PILLS 


pen at as a simple but certain remedy for 
“confi ent a powerful tonic gentle aperient; are mild 
in their operation; safe under any circumstances ; and thousands of 
persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their 
use.—Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town 
in the kingdom. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” end do not : 


be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Published Monthly, price One soa 
Notes on the Scripture Lessons, 


For Sunday School Teachers; and published a ‘month in advance 
throughout the year. 


Published Monthly, price 
The Union Magazine for Sunday School Teachers, — 


Tue Orrictan Orcan oF THE Sunpay Scuoot Unton. Con 
Essays, Reviews of Books, Scripture Illustrations, Letters from 
Teachers and others, Intelligence of Sunday School Operations 
throughout the World, aa... 


Published Monthly, price 
The Sunday School Teacher’s Magazine, and ‘Journal 
of Education. 


Devoted to the cause of Education generally, and to Sunday School 


Instruction in particular. Special attention is paid to the Review 
department. 


Published Monthly, price One Penny. 


The Biblical Treasury. 


A Collection of Scripture Illustrations, for the Use of Sunday School 
Teachers and Bible Students. 


Published Monthly, price Twoponce. 
The Youth’s Magazine. Lllustrated. 


“It was established nearly sixty years ago, and has been the favourite 
book of the younger members of thous: inds of Christian families. ‘The 
qualities of the articles and getting up are first class.”— Wesleyan Times. 


Published Monthly, price One Penny. 
The Bible Class Magazine. | 
A Monthly Miscellany for Young People. 


Illustrated, lively, and useful: very good and very cheap.” —Swnday 
Teacher's Treasury. | 


Published Monthly, price One E Halfpenny, with Four Pictures in each 
Number. 


The Child’s Own Magazine. 


| A Magazine for Young Cruldren, well adapted both to please ia in- 
atruct them. It is eT supplied with pictures. These, its simple 
stories and easy 3"mes, together with its extreme cheapness, have 
secured for it extensi-. »opularity. The Child’s Own Magazine cannot but 
be a favourite with all those little ones who see it. 
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ESTABLISHED 
A.D. 1805. 


YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 


| “ UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 
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Contents : 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST; | CHRISTMAS AT DREAMTHORP, 
THEIR RELATION TO THE BIBLE, | THE CAROLLERS. 
CHAP. V. | PRAYER. | | 
IS HE CLEVER? OR, THE PRIZE , TWO OR THREE THINGS AROUT | 


wmsAy—da Tale. CHAP. XII. BIRDS. 

PRUSSIA. _ SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS IN RHYME, | ; 

| TEARS. ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS | i 

| THE SPIRIT OF DISCONTENT. It Bye i 

WHY DO THEY DIE? TITLE AND INDEX. 44 
LONDON: 


PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
3 (Totbors Hill, City, 


Printed by Robert K. Burt,) 
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, Lhe Volume for 1863, handsomely bound in blue cloth, 480 pp., price 3s 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Contributions received from 8. R.; K.; B. L.; FE. J. 

Replies to Serpture Questions from - E: J. P.; 
B., ©. W., and W: W:; J. A. G.; T. 
poward; J.C.H.5.; J. B. W.; Fred; Eureka. 


FOR 1864. ILLUSTRATED. 


Tue January Number will be illustrated with a Coloured Frontispiece, 
will contain the commencement of a New Tale, together with Essays, 
Poetry, Music, and other first-class hterary matter. 

The established reputation of this well-known and incre easingly popular 
Periodical, is the surest pledge of its future conduct ; and the increase in 
its circulation consequent on its reduction in price, affords the best 
evidence that it still oceupies a place in TT hterature not otherwise 
worthily supplied. | 


It seeks to afford to those who are crowing up in our homes and schools— 
the future citizens and mothers of England—good, wholesome reading, of | 
a religious, moral, and intellectual character, and to be a book looked for 
and welcomed by the young month by month, and treasured year by 
year. | 

Parents, Directors of Educational Establishments, Teachers, and all 
who are interested in the welfare of young people, are invited to aid in 
extending its circulation. 

Young men and maidens will find in its pages that which will interest 
and amuse, instruct and nnprove them. 


PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 


YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1806. 


is now ready, and is well suited for 
CHRISTMAS, BIRTHDAY, AND PRIZE PRESENTATION, 


Cloth.cases for binding, nou ready, price 


PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD. BAILEY. 


ORDER DIRECT, OR 


THROUGH A RBOOKSELLER, 
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SPECIAL 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS, SECRETARIES, 
‘TEACHERS, AND PARENTS. 

The Editors of the following Periodicals have 
the Numbers Jor IS6 y for sale 
on TUESDAY, 22nd of DeckmBeEnr, 1863, to allow sufficient 
tume ta make arrangements for the inore efiicient dis- 
posal of the Magazines for the You? 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22nd, price Twopence. 3 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECH. 


THE UNION MAGAZINE 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Containing Kssays, Reviews of Books, Scripture lustrations, Letters from 
Teachers and ethers, Intelligence of Sunday School Operations through- 
out the World, «e. | 


This is the Official Organ of the Sunday School Union. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22nd, price Sixpence, 
WITH AN ENGRAVING, ON TINTED PLATE-PAPER, OF 
THE WAREHOUSEMEN AND CLERKS’ SCHOOLS. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, 
AND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

Devoted to the cause of Education generally, and to Sunday School 


Instruction in particular. Special attention is paid to the Review 
Department. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22nd, price One Penny. 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY: 
A Collection of Scripture Illustrations, for the use of Sunday School 
Teachers and Bible Students. 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, 
THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON. ie 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY LONDON, E.C. 
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TURSDAY, DECEMBER 22nd, price Twopence. 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


THE YOUTH'S MAGAZINE 


“It was established nearly sixty years ago, and has been the favourite book of the 
younger members of thousands of Christian families. The qualities of the articles and 
getting up are first-class.” — Wesleyan Times. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22nd, price One Penny. 
WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. 


THE BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE: 
A Monthly Miscellany for Young People. 


“Illustrated, lively, and useful: very good and very cheap.”’—Swiaday Teacher's 
Treasury. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22, price only One Halfponny. 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL COLOU RED FRONTISPIECE,. 
AND FOUR OTHER PICTURES. 


THE CHILDS OWN MAGAZINE: 


A Magazine for Young Children, well adapted both to please and instruct 
them. It is plentifully supplied with pictures. These, its simple stories 
and easy rhymes, together with its extreme cheapness, have secured for it 
extensive popularity. The Child's Own Magazine cannot but be a favourite 


with all those little ones who see it. 


SUNDAY SC HOOL IL LUS STR ATED ALMANACK, 1804. 


This Broadsheet should find a place on the walls of every Sunday 
School, and in the home of every scholar. It comprises a Calendar, con- 
taining a Text for Every Day in the Year; and it is embellished with a 
beautiful and most correct Likeness of | 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
and Kleven other Engravings. The Union “ List of Lessons” 1s also 
viven in full for the convenience of Teachers and Scholars. Price OnE 


NEW ADDRESSES. 
WHY 


A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS FOR SUNDAY SCHOLARS. By 


Ancient Siméon. With Six Engravings. Price 6s. per 100. 


THE TEACHER'S TOOLS: 


A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
By the Rey. Joun Curwen. Price 4s. per 100. 


OUR HOME PLANTS: 
A NEW YEAR'S ADDRESS TO THE PARENTS®*OF SUNDAY 
SCHOLARS. . By the Rey. Turornitus Barnsbury. Price 
ds. per 100. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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GREAT TEMPLE OF MUGEYER,. 
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Becent Discoberies inthe Gast; 
THEIR RELATION TO THE BIBLE. 


CHAPTER Y. 


HE almost entire absence of sepulchres from the 
= Assyrian mounds leads to the conclusion that the 
bodies of the dead were either disposed of by some 
) other means than by burial, or that they were 
ra carried to a distance for interment, just as at the 
j G present time great numbers are brought from all 
<A s\, parts of Persia, and even from India, to the holy 
bral is cities of Meshed Ali and Kerbella. Should the 

Ay latter supposition be correct, Chaldwa would in 
YA Sex¥ all probability be the place of sepulture selected. 

SOC SAY The rivers afforded easy and rapid transit; the 
“iF ee locality from whence ‘‘ Asshur went forth and 
builded Nineveh,’ the land of their forefathers, 
would be looked upon with peculiar reverence; 
and further, every mound from Niffar to Mugeyer 
is full of sepulchral remains. At Warka piles 
upon piles of human relics are found within the city, and for 
miles beyond: not even at Thebes are there so many. From 
the time of Urukh to its abandonment by the Parthians, a | 
period. probably of 2,500 years, it has been a sacred burial- 
In many parts the excavations have been carried thirty feet 
deep ; still coffins and bones are found, and probably would be 
even down to the foundation of the mound. Stone being 
scarce, pottery in all forms was used for funereal purposes, as 
well as for others. Thgsep-phape: vases anciently known as 
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the Babylonian urns, are very common: these usually contain. 
the bones or the head, with rings, beads, ornaments, or gems. 

Another form is an oval dish-cover shape, from four to seven 
feet long. Glazed earthen coffins are found in immense 
numbers. They are in the form of a slipper, though some- 


_ what more elegant and symmetrical. An oval aperture is left 


for the introduction of the body, a lid being afterwards. 
cemented over it. The upper surface is usually ornamented, 
and glazed with a rich green enamel, the inside being blue. 
The Arabs have Jong been accustomed to break these coffins 
for the sake of the trinkets which are found in them. Driving — 


their spears into the earth, they speedily discover the locality 


of a coffin, break it up, and try for another below: the mounds — 
- are therefore full of holes and of broken pottery, and conse- 


quently rather dangerous places for walking or riding. Many 
unsuccessful attempts were made to raise some of these coffins 
entire, for transmission to the Museum. Most of them fell* 
to pieces. Abbas were tied round them, and poles carefully 
placed below to raise them; but more than 100 were broken 
in removal. The Arabs pleaded hard to be allowed to try in 
their own way. ‘‘O Beg,” said their spokesman, ‘‘ you want 
one of these pots of the old Kaffirs—may they be cursed !— 
and have brought spades to dig them out. Our hands are not 
made for the tools of the fellah, but with the spear we can do. 
much. Let us try our way: we will soon find plenty of pots, 
and a strong one amongst them to carry away.” It was not 
long before they dug up several with their — but all 
broke in the attempt to remove them. 

At length Mr. Loftus dispatched an Arab to Semavn, with 
a few coins, to buy up all the strong paper in the town. Flour, 
water, wood, &c., were brought to the spot, a large quantity 
of paste made, and layer after layer of paper applied to the 
inside and outside of a coffin, which was then left to dry till — 
the next morning, by which time the paper had become stiff 
as pasteboard. This device excited the warmest approval of 
the Arabs: they danced, sang, laughed, tapped the paper- 
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with their knuckles, patronizingly patted Mr. Loftus on the 
back, and were with great difficulty prevented from seizing the 
coffin and carrying it off at once. 

_ On the following morning the earth was carefully removed 
from below, the coffin lifted on to a board, covered with abbas, 
tied with ropes, and carried by a. strong party to the Euphrates 
for embarkation. Notwithstanding the weight of the coffin 
and the roughness of the ground, the bearers could not be 
restrained from shouting and dancing, as the crowd around 
them did. As they neared the river the excitement redoubled. 
The crowd came rushing on the bearers in mock charge: the 
latter flourished their spears, which they would carry, and 
yelled defiance in reply. All attempts to quell the uproar 
were futile; and thus, for the nine miles which intervened 
between the mound and the river, was the precious relic borne 
along. At last it was safely deposited at the encampment, 
and the bearers each receiving a present, retired to discuss the 
event, in remembrance of which, and of Mr. Loftus’s visit, the 
camp received the name of ‘ Beit-el-Ghyawr’”’—the Infidel’s 
~house—a somewhat doubtful honour. The papering process 
answered very well, and the coffins now in the Museum were 
secured by this contrivance. The skeletons usually fell to 
pieces on exposure to the air. Gold and silver rings, armlets, 
bracelets, and necklaces of copper, silver, and brass, lamps, 
glasses, copper bowls, glass bottles, dishes, stilettoes, bones of 
birds, fragments of flowers, reed baskets, copper coins, water- 
jugs, flint and steel, with many other articles, were found in 
or near the coffins. The cupidity of the Arabs was strongly 
excited by such discoveries, and it required great vigilance to 
prevent them from rifling the coffins as soon as they were dug 
up. During Mr. Loftus’s examination of them the workmen 
would throng around him, each pressing to get a front 4 ep 
As the articles were brought to light shouts of ‘‘ Cylinder! 
“Gold!” “Silver!” “Beads!” &c., rang through the 
assembly, and no small exertions were needed to keep them at 
a safe distance. Despite all the care exercised, many coffins 
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were broken and rifled before Mr. Loftus could examine them, 
and the guilty parties could not be traced. One coffin in par- 
ticular had been discovered in a vault just as a sand-storm 
came on. Budda and two others had been left to guard it, as 
it was impossible to proceed with the examination till the 
storm had ceased. Next mprning it was found broken and 
empty. Questioning failed to elicit any information, and Mr. 
Loftus determined to put the whole body upon their oath, in 
order, if possible, to clear up the affair. Ovannes, his 
Armenian servant, seated upon a hen-coop, officiated as judge. 
The Arabs filed. past, each man kissing in turn a French 
dictionary, which served for the Koran, and declaring his 
innocence. The men from two tribes went through the ordeal 
without hesitation, but the third professed to have doubts as to 
the lawfulness of the oath, and begged for an hour’s delay 
to discuss the question. At the expiration of that time they 
wished to consult the bones of a celebrated Imam at El 
Khithir. Further delay was not granted; and before long the 
chief very penitently brought a handful of beads, which it is 
to be hoped were all the property which had been taken. 
These were returned to him as an act of great liberality, and he 
was cautioned to look more carefully after his tribe in future. 
During the excavations one accident only of any importance 
occurred: the ground gave way, and buried three men; one 
of whom was extricated with a broken collar-bone. Whilst 
this was being set, and the whole tribe were gathered in or 
around the sheikh’s tent, superintending the operation, a 
sand-storm suddenly arose, and, after nearly suffocating the 
company, blew down the tent. The men, shouting their war- 
ery, set vigorously to work to. re-erect it, and in the general 
rush and confusion the patient was knocked over and con- 
siderably injured by the roughness of his comrades. Order 
being at length restored, the operation was completed. | 
Within a month he again applied for employment, swinging 
his arm round to demonstrate the perfect success of the 
amateur operator. 
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Many small tablets, covered with minute cuneiform writing, 
were dug up, and are now in the Museum.’ They are official 
documents issued by the king, and indorsed by the chief 

_ officers of state, referring to certain weights of gold and silver. 
In all probability they formed a circulating medium, and were 
the bank-notes of Babylon, an artificial currency prior to the 
invention of paper or printing. The names of Nabopolassar, 
Nabokodrossor, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Cambyses, dating from 
626 to 522 B.c., are inscribed on them. The day of the month 
and the year of the king’s reign in which they were issued is 

stated in each case. Many tablets were very beautifully — 
engraved, the inscriptions being in some cases so minute and 
delicate as to require the aid of a microscope in deciphering them. 

Seals, sphinxes, a lion, a winged unicorn, a human-headed 
bull, a Babylonian figure with long robe and staff, a griffin, 
and very many other articles, were also discovered in close 
proximity. | 

Everything seemed to promise that rich results would repay 
more extended investigations; but the rising of the inundation 
gave warning that operations must, for the time at least, be 
suspended. The Arabs were impatient to commence their 
agricultural pursuits, and, yielding to the necessity of the case, 
Mr. Loftus prepared to depart. 

The presentation of an embroidered abba to the friendly 
sheikh, and of a spade or coin to the workmen, elicited the 
most profuse demonstrations of gratitude; and, followed by 
their very heartily expressed good wishes, our explorer bade 
farewell to the scene of his labours. 

Warka has thus given information on at least two subjects 
of which we previously knew little; namely, Babylonian 
architecture, and the mode of sepulture practised during 2,000 
years; revealing to a greater extent than in any other instance 
the exterior of a Chaldean edifice, and a style ot architecture 
different to any since prevalent, whilst also presenting to our 
view a necropolis of enormous extent and of the most remote 


antiquity. 
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In this brief sketch we have indicated but a portion of the 
results. Still, when it is remembered that only three months 
were devoted to the work, and that difficulties of no ordinary 
character had to be surmounted, it must be acknowledged that 
more than common enterprise and ability were displayed. If 
the labour of years was required to exhume the buried records 
of Nineveh, Warka needs even more investigation: its mounds — 
may be considered as yet unexplored, its depths untouched. 

Kach of the Chaldwan mounds is doubtless rich in the records 
of a past and almost forgotten age. Warka, the most 
important, will yield to none of them in interest; and doubt- 
less from it, as from its sister cities of Assyria, witnesses will 
arise to confirm and illustrate that word of God which, 
amidst the fall of great nations, the decay and ruin of cities 
once most famous in the history of our race, still remains, and 
shall abide for ever. 
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Gs Be Clever? 
THE PRIZE ESSAY. 


CHAPTER XII.—WHERE WAS NED ? 


_ Wnen Ned went to school that morning, he was sent | 
for into the head master’s study, and there told of the charge — 
against him. He entirely denied knowing anything of the 
essay, but he could not clear himself. He gave confused 
answers to the questions put to him; could not remember 
whether any one was in the room, besides himself, when 
he went for the string; and, in fact, could only reiterate that 
he had not taken the essay. The impression left upon the 
head master’s mind was decidedly that he was guilty. How- 
ever, he could not pursue the investigation then, and Ned was 
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permitted to depart, miserable enough. Every one suspected 
him, even Alfred, he was sure. He left the school, and 


wandered out into the play-ground, where he presently saw 
Alfred coming towards him. | : : 


He would have got out of his way if he could, but Alfred 
was too quick for him. ‘Don’t go, Graham,” he said: “I 
wanted to speak to you about this—this——_” | 

‘I didn’t take it, indeed,” interrupted Ned. Alfred looked 
him full in the face, and wondered if he were speaking the 
truth. | 

‘You saw it yesterday,” he said, “when you went for 
the string ?”’ 

‘Yes; I couldn’t help seeing it: it was lying just at the 
top.” 

‘¢ And you did not leave the desk open?” 

‘‘ Why, I forgot the key, you know, and had to go back for 
it; but it was only for a minute or two.” 


‘‘ And can’t you remember whether you saw any one in the | 


school-room at the same time ?”’ 

Ned shook his head. The idea of penetrating any further 
into the mystery seemed hopeless. 

‘¢ Ned, I don’t believe it’s your doing,” said Alfred, drawing 
Ned’s arm within his own as he spoke; “but I wish we 
could prove it, for things don’t look well.” 

“No, I know they don’t;” and possibly Ned thought 
within himself, that the undeserved suspicion now, was a 
punishment for his former undetected deceit. 

Alfred was obliged to go; and Ned, not feeling, as may be 
supposed, much inclined to remain for the speeches, left 
the play-ground, and wandered, without noticing nfuch where 
he was going, down towards the docks. He could not bear to 
think of going home and meeting Etta; so he lingered about, 
watching the sailors, for some little time, and then he walked 
on along the banks of the river, and sat down to rest. 


He was presently roused by hearing his name called, and - 


looking up, saw a boat with four boys in it. 
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Here, Graham; lend us'a:hand, will you? tide’s coming up, 
and it’s precious hard work pulling alone,” shouted the biggest 


~fthe*boys.: **Tom’s stiokes: are. not: heavier than a. fly’s. 


Take an oar, will you? 


Tt will be-against tide doming back, ton,” said Ned, 


feeling very willing toj join the party. ORE 
Yess: but along, ‘there’s ! 
awful slow going along at:‘this rate.” 
urged, Ned complied; not for his own pleasure, : but 
then,=his own «disinclination fot it was no reason for ‘his 
spoiling the amusement of others. He rather fancied; too, 


thatthe boy had asked him to come, by way of showing his 


sympathy; so he tried to. 

It was a beautiful afternoon; and when the tide turned, ‘and 

enough. No one thoughtabout the time;: all Ned, happening 


We eshall have pretty sharp work,” said he.» ‘“ What 


way we come! the out like 


and began to pull in earnest: But they were rather tired, and 


‘the*tide set. strongly against’ them; so that after an hour’s 
“pulling, ‘they made but: little They stopped to 


rest; but then the boat drifted back 
“On they toiled again, till the sun was setting. 


Gookout there!” cried‘one boy evenly tothe one who 


‘waiving: “youll have us on the mad direty.” ‘ 
“Zoo late! almost before he had finished his 


ack; and all their exertions wee unavailing to 
ration. it -be high tide 
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got fo below the answer, “* and 


There was a: at this ennouncement end one 
little boy looked very much disposed to ory 


well make..ourselves' as jolly as*we van.” ‘Rather a difficult 


feel decidedly hungry... ‘‘ Come, Willie, don’t be a baby,” 


said: Tom Smyth valiantly. of, 


is there, Graham ? there are-no sharks”? 
not I want’ to 6° homie,” sheds the 
4 Don't let's this elder brother 
authoritatively; and Willie crept:up closer to Nedy 
comfort: him ‘as well:as he was able. 
We vare quite safe, you know; Willie,” he. whines 
‘‘ the tide will float us off again by-and-by.” ..... | 4 


we're drowned,” 
ge 


wake. you:when. we! get. back 


ut 


We can try; anyway ; there’ 

was no answering sound borne upon ° 


matter under thie circumstances, for they were all beginnitig: 16 


the dood of thinking of al | 
ar. “What's.o’clock, 
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- earnestly before to be guarded through the dangers of the 
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Willio’s teeth were chattering, partly from cold, partly from 


‘fright; and his sobs broke out afresh at the idea of really 


going to sleep there. Ned took off his jacket, wrapped him up 

in it, and then said abruptly, ‘‘ Shall we say our prayers? ” 
He knelt down as he spoke, and the others all followed his 

example. Never perhaps had any one of them ever prayed so 


wae because the dangers had never before seemed so 


they packed up Willisiia 
the bottom of the boat, with a coil of rope for a pillow; and 
then all four burst out singing, ‘‘ Cheer, boys, cheer,” at the 
very top of their voices. | 

The first, watch was to be till eleven, o’clock ; and two.of the 
boys lay down to sleep as well as they could, while the other 
two tried to keep one another awake by telling stories. It 

One thought, too, would come into Ned’s mind, that, sup- 
posing anything happened, and he got drowned, they would 
always believe he had taken the essay. 

“IT should like them to know the truth,” he said dreamily 
to. himself. “Tom, I say,” he added, addressing his com-— 
panion, ‘if anything happens to me tell them I didn’t take it 
——tell Mr. Ridley and the fellows.” 

Tom thought he was half-asleep, and did not know what he 
was saying; but to pacify him he said, ‘“‘ Yes, yes, I'll tell 


but you aren’t going overboard, are you?” 


Ned did not answer; his knees knocked together, and 


he shook so all wes very: when 
came to his turn to lie down. | 

cna mo one of the 
boys noticed it: they were all fast asleep. Morning dawned, 
and the boat began to move: it had got clear of the mud, and 
wes now floating up with the rising tide. __ 

Somewhere: about ~~ o’clock it was stopped. Ned was 
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dimly conscious of being lifted out, and then a little whilé after 


of being moved again; but he did not fairly awake until he 
was safe in his own bed, and something was being held to his 
lips, which he swallowed down without asking any questions. 
He was aching all over, and he could not get warm ; but 
how inexpressibly comfortable his bed was, after the hard 
_ All day Ned continued half-asleep, and scarcely’ ‘no 
_ Etta was in the room, and he began talking to her, evidently 
without in the \least knowing what he said. His thoughts 
were still running upon theessay, 
“* Etta, I did try, indeed I did,” hesaid earnestly. “ She 
wont believe me—Etta, I couldn’t help it. Is that Alfred?” 
he said, suddenly starting up, and staring." “I forgot the Rey, 
but I didn’t take ito, I didn’t, I tell you} ” thom sinking 
back, he went on murmuring at intervals, fancying himedlf still 
in the boat, ‘*Look out there! we shall stick in the 
don’t ery, Willie: He will take care of us, you know; we aro 
quite safe—how-cold the wind is!” ‘Then, in a whisper, he 
said, “Tom, Tom, I say, tell them I didn’t take it; do you 
hear? don’t forget. Tell Etta I did try, but I couldn’t get it 
_—I couldn’t get it. Kemp got it—he’s cleyerer—is Ktta 
angry? I did try—I did try——” So he went on, and Aunt 
Lucy, pitying poor Etta’s distress, drew her away from the 
For the next two or three days Ned remained pretty much 
in the same state, sometimes speaking clearly and sensibly, and 
the next moment rambling off to talk incoherently about the 
essay, the prize, and Alfred, repeating over and over again that 


he hadn’t taken it, and why wouldn’t Etta come? was she 


angry ?—indeed he had tried. 

Poor Etta! she suffered a good deal, as may be supposed. 
If it had not been for her, Ned would probably never have 
gone down to the river that day; and now perhaps he would 
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die, and she should never be able to tell him how much she 
really:loved him, and that she should not. care if he never got 
aprieallhislife. 

able. to and Etta had plenty of time for 

self-reproach. | 

“There were many ina for Ned. His 
were constantly coming to hear how he was; and he could 
scarcely have been more generally liked even had he been one 
of the cleverest boys in the school. Every one had something 
to say of his good-nature and readiness to oblige; and Mr. 
Ridley—forgetting for the time the charge against. him, and 
énly thinking of what he had hitherto been—was emphatic in 
his praise of his industry and general good conduct. 

‘1 don’t believe any boy ever tried more thoroughly to do his 
duty,’’ he concluded, one evening when he had come, as usual, 
‘to inquire after Ned; and Etta wondered whether, if she had 
been in Ned’s place, any one could have said the same of her, 
_and whether she would have been as much regretted. Etta 


began to see that there were qualities more really yaluable 
even than ‘‘cleverness.”” 


CHAPTER, XIII. CONCLUSION. 


“Dm he really say so?”’ asked Ned. He was atting up; 
still looking very pale and ill, about a fortnight after the 
speech-day. Aunt Lucy was with him, and she had been 
telling him that the mystery about Alfred’s essay had been 
cleared up. Kemp had confessed to having taken it out, while 
Ned was gone, merely with the is.tention of looking at it; and 
then, hearing him come back sooner than he had expected, had 
_ got out of the way as quickly as he could. He had meant to 
put it back; but the desk was locked next time he went, and 
hecould not find an opportunity. Then there was a fuss about 

it, and he was afraid to tell; and besides, while he was 
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hesitating, it came into his mind that Alfred was his only 


_Tival: he was sure of the prize if it was not for him. He | 


might keep it-till the prizes were given, and then put it among 
the books some day, and Alfred would be sure to think he had 


mislaid it himself: no one could possibly find out. And 


probably no one would have found out; but’ Kemp had told 
himself, when he heard how ill Ned was, and how hé had 
begged Tom Smyth to tell Mr.’ Ridley that he was not the 
guilty one. Kemp had never nieant to carry it so far; that 


is, he had not meant Ned to be suspected, and he was very 


miserable at the thought that perhaps he would never get well 
again. After a day or two spent in indecision and wretchedness, 
he went to Alfred and told him the whole story. — ; 
_ “Ym very glad,” said Ned, with a sigh of relief; as Aunt 
Lucy finished ; and then, for a little while, he was quite silent. 
‘‘Poor Kemp! I dare say he didn’t mean it,” he said pre- 
sently ; ‘‘but he and Alfred are just about a match, when he 
‘«So he may be,” returned Aunt Lucy; “bat Ned, did you 
ever think that he will have to account for the use he has made 


of his talents? ‘To have had more than other people will 


be no advantage to him—quite the contrary—unless he has 
done more with them. The more is given, the more is required. 
Besides which, cleverness will not qualify us for the great 
prize: every one, clever or ‘stupid, may gain Mat, if he will, 
only by making the best use of what has been given him.” 
Ned thouglit for a minute, and then he said, “I would not 
mind if only they thought I did my best.” © 


. 


“So they will, and so they do,” said Aunt Lucy, 


«+ Are here to answer for themselves,” as the door open "i a 


« My boy, I am quite satisfied,” said his father affectionately, 
when Aunt Lucy told him of what they were talking; while 
Etta said, kissing him again and again, ‘¢We don’t want you 
to be a bit cleverer than you are, Ned; and as for the prize, 
T’m glad you didn’t get it.” + ok: 
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‘Whether, when. he got well, 
things went-on again protty much as usual, Etta would not feck 
eqmetimes ‘inclined to be impatient with his slowness, may 
well be doubted.. But just then she was quite sincere in 


Prussia. 


_ the great monarchies of Europe, but it has risen to such a 
‘degree of political eminenee'as to entitle it to a place among 
by no means well situated either for government or defence. 
Hestern, Prussia is separated from Western Prussia by the 
‘Kingdom of Hanover and several. other German states; 
Neuchatel. is in Switzerland; and some detached territories 
“belonging to Prussia are.in Saxony. Thus it happens that 

difficulty of resistance are greatly increased. A century ago 
the kingdom was much more disjoimted than at present, and 
most heen: gent by ita rulers to 
connect, as well as to extend, its various paris. eral : 
Sclayenian. tribe called the Pruzzi, whose history had very 
little connection with the rest of Europe till the twelfth century, 
when Boleslaus, King of Poland, endeavoured to bring them 


to 2 knowledge. of ‘the ‘Christian religion by means of the 


sword», Failing in his effort, he called im the assistance of a 
uulitury orfler called the Teutonic knights, who, after a war of 
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fix thy on him and heayen’s.bright land. 


Wet 
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Violet and snow-white of the Valley. Forashort 
the various shrubs:and. plants were content serene bloom 
saw them. But one 
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sure; but when the Spirit of Discontent appeared before her 
she speedily began to consider her master as a most cruel 
monster. After this mischievous Spirit had thus talked with 


the Rose, it went on to the tall and beautiful white Lily, and 


began to condole with it for being fastened up against a pole, 
and not allowed to grow as it pleased. It then passed to the . 
Convolvulus, which was trained up against a wall, and pitied 
it for being forced to creep up a straight, high wall, instead of 
running along the ground, climbing up trees, or over banks, 
just as its fancy led it, as was the case with its free cousin, the 
wild Convolvulus in the wood close by. In this way the Spirit 
of Discontent went on from one flower to another, until it came 
to the fragrant Violet, whom it tried to make as discontented 


.as it had succeeded in making the other flowers, by whispering 


to it that the gardener treated it very unjustly, and did not 
sufficiently appreciate its. merits, because he left it to grow in 
its own quiet and shady retreat, instead of bringing it forward 
into a more sunny spot, where it could be seen and admired 
by all who came into the garden, like its neighbour the Rose- 
tree. But the Violet modestly replied that it was quite con- 
tented to remain where it was, and bloom to please its master’s 
eye alone, and that it did not wish to rival its more brilliant 
but less fragrant neighbours, such as the Tulip and the Sun- 
flower. When the morning dawned the wind had died away, 
but unfortunately it had not taken the Spirit of Discontent 
with it: that still remained with the flowers; and the con- 
sequence was, when the gardener came early in the morning 
to look upon his once beautiful garden, instead of finding, as 
usual, all his lovely flowers ready to welcome him with their 
brightest looks and sweetest scents, he found on all their faces" 


- looks of displeasure and desolation; for the Convolvulus and 


Lily, in their efforts to liberate themselves from their captivity, 
had broken their fragile stems, and were now trailing on the 
ground and unable to raise their delicate heads from the dirt. 
This sight grieved the gardener exceedingly, for wherever he 
turned he found only looks of misery and discontent; until he 
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fifty years, succeeded in establishing their authority. Towards 
the end of the fifteenth century the authority of the knights 
gradually diminished, till at last the grand master of the order 
abdicated his dignity altogether, and the Elector of Branden- 
burg, with the permission of Poland, undertook the govern- 
ment of the country. The new rulers, partly under the title of 
Electors of Brandenburg and partly und@r that of Dukes of 
Prussia, continued to govern the country for about a century, 
when Frederick III., who had assisted Austria against the 
Turks, was honoured with the title of King of Prussia. ) 
On 18th January, 1701, Frederick crowned both himself 
and his consort; and every European court, except Rome, 
acknowledged his right to the honourable title of Frederick I., 
King of Prussia. In 1713 Frederick William I. ascended the 
throne, and reigned till 1740, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Frederick the Great. | 
This remarkable man no sooner came to the throne than he 
began to extend the influence and dominions of Prussia. 
Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, died in 1740, leaving his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, the heiress of his estates. In 1713 
Charles had obtained the approval of the leading powers of © 
Europe to this arrangement; but no sooner did he die than 
the defencelessness of his daughter induced France, Saxony, 
: Bavaria, and Prussia, to make claims on her dominions. 
Frederick invaded Silesia, and held it, till, by the treaty of 
Breslau, it was added to his dominions. On the death of the 
last Count of East Friesland his dominions were claimed by 
George I. of England; but as Frederick also asserted a right, 
which he said he should support by force of arms, he was 
allowed to retain possession. During the next eleven years 
peace prevailed, but Frederick employed the time m pre- 
paring for war, and when ready he marched 60,000 men into 
Saxony, pretending to fear the loss of Silesia. Russia, Sweden, 
Austria, and Germany, considering this an un) ustifiable infrac- 
tion of the peace, united in opposing him. Thus commenced 
- « the Seven Years’ War,” during which thirty pitched battles 
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were fought, in nineteen of which Frederick commanded in 
person. He lost forty-six of his best generals, and was 
himself often reduced to the greatest distress. The mother of 
Frederick the Great was the sister of George I1., who was at 
that time reigning in England, and who, partly on this 
ground, and partly in the hope of gaining some advantages for 
Hanover, had been allied with Prussia in the war. When 
the English King died, October 28rd, 1760, an addition was 
made to Frederick’s troubles ; but he continued to carry on the 
contest till, by the peace of Hubertsburg, in 1763, he obtained 
favourable terms and ended the war. Frederick now turned 
his thoughts to Poland. In that country the Crown had for 
two centuries been elective, but during most of the 18th 
century Russia and Sweden had really chosen the Polish 
King. ‘The independence of Poland was therefore gone; all 
= 

insolent, and its peasantry as miserable as any in the world. 
The Prussian monarch coveted the beautiful country, and 
suggested the dismemberment thereof to Russia and Austria. 
Each of those powers took the provinces which best suited 
them, and Prussia seized a large part ‘of Great Poland and 
all Polish Prussia. Frederick died on 17th of August, 1786, 
after a reign of forty-six years, during which time he had 
added to the Kingdom 28,000 square miles of territory and 
four millions of people. 

His successor participated in the spoils of Poland to a greater 
extent than even the great Frederick had done, but he left 
these increased dominions with a debt of 28,000,000 of crowns, 
though on coming to the throne he had found a full treasury. 
During the wars with France the vacillating policy of Prussia 
was highly unsatisfactory to the rest of the Continental powers. 
Jt played a double part in all the coalitions against France, 
and always hoped for advantages from the dissensions of the 
great powers. In this spirit it accepted from Napoleon the 
electorate of Hanover; and for this act England seized four 
hundred of its merchant vessels, and swept the Prussian flag 


its institutions were decaying; its nobles were poor, but 


_ from the ocean. Neither did the meanness of Prussia win the 
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esteem of Napoleon, who superseded the old German empire 
by a new confederation without ever consulting or considering 
Prussia. This treatment drove Prussia to declare war against 
Napoleon. The battle of Jena followed, in which the 
Prussian army was almost annihilated, and Berlin was taken 
_ possession of by Napoleon. At the peace of Tilsit the Prussian 
‘King receivd ehalf his kingdom back from Napoleon. Before 
the end of the war Prussia again several times displeased 
the allied Powers; but having rendered considerable assistance 
_against Napoleon on the field of Waterloo, it received very 
favourable consideration in the treaty of Paris. 
On the return of peace the Prussian King, Frederick William 
IV., promised to bestow on his subjects a representative 
government; but, though he lived till 1840, he never redeemed 
his promise. Many reforms were granted in 1847, but not 
sufficient to prevent the people from assisting the great revolu- 
tionary commotions which shook Continental Europe in 1848. 
In the war between the Western Powers and Russia, Prussia 
preserved a strict neutrality, but did not thereby gain an 
increase of influence in European councils. In 1857 a severe 
illness, which deprived the King of some of his faculties, 
caused his brother William to become Regent. Great hopes 
were entertained that liberty would take rapid strides under — 
- the new ruler, but no sooner did he actually become King than — 
he checked the expectations of his subjects. 
At the present time a constitutional struggle is going on in 

- Prussia, very similar to the one which drove the Stuarts from 
the throne of England two centuries ago. The discontent of 
the people is, however, kept within bounds by the fact that 


does not sympathize with the despotic notions of his father. 
As the royal family of Prussia professes the Protestant religion, 
matrimonial alliances have from time to time been formed 
between England and Prussia; but the most interesting and 
- important to the present generation was the marriage of Prince 


Frederick William to the Princess Royal of eg oa 
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sorrow tears.”’ Show us the favoured eyes 
Whose sparkling orbs were never dimmed with tears ; 
The silken lashes where no pearl-drops rise 
As memory lingers over by-gone years. 


Who would not weep when sorrow fills the heart? - 
For tears repressed lie scalding on the brain, 

And anguish never bears so fierce a part — 

As when their o ‘exchanged fountains sealed remain. 


Tears are the héritage of man. The dawn 

Of infancy is ushered in with tears ; 

And weeping friends with heartfelt sorrow mourn 
Around the loved one’s couch when death appears. 


In vain the worldling dares the coming blow, 

Or struggles proudly in affliction’s hour: 

Crushed to the earth, the tears unchecked must fiow, 
Or outraged nature sinks beneath its power. 


Can wealth or pleasure consolation bring ? 
Can human sympathy, however dear, 

From the unchastenedfheart remove the sting, 
Or on the swelling eyelids stay one tear ? 


Once in his human life the Saviour wept, 

O’er the doomed city, tears that patriots weep ; 
Once by the silent grave where Lazarus slept, 
And sorrowing sisters mournful vigil keep. _ 


A man of griefs and sorrows not his own, 
Our tears, our anguish, in himself he bore : 
His pitying heart has every sorrow known, 
From early infancy to death’s dark hour. 


Then welcome sorrow, with a Friend like this : 
To those who love our God it works for good ; 
A far exceeding and eternal bliss, 

A weight of glory purchased with his blood. 
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came to a shady and secluded spot, which attracted his atten- 
tion from its aspect being different from all the rest of the 
garden, for it was still as fresh and verdant as it had been the 
day before; and when he looked closer he perceived a group 
of Violets, which greeted him with a smile of pleasure and 
welcome, and appeared to be the only flowers in the garden 
which were glad at his approach. After the gardener had 
left his garden the poor broken Convolvulus turned to the 
Violet, and begged her to say how it was that she still 
looked so happy, whilst all the other flowers in the garden 
were so miserable. The Violet replied, ‘Because you 
all listened to the Spirit of Discontent, when it spoke 


against our kind and good master, and charged him with 


cruelty and injustice, instead of turning a deaf ear to it, 
as [-am thankful to say 1 was enabled to do: that is the 
reason why your stem is now broken, and your beautiful 
flowers are now trailing in the dirt; and do you think you are 
happier in that condition than when trained up a wall by the 
hand of our kind and wise protector? No, I know that is not 
the case; therefore, my dear friend, when next our master 


comes round, ask his pardon for your mistrust, and beg him 


to lift up your head again, and once more train you against 
the wall.’’ The Convolvulus followed the advice of the Violet, 
and in a short time it was restored to its former beauty by the 
tender care of its master; and this example was followed by 
all the other flowers in the garden, with the exception of the 
Lily, who was too proud to ask a favour it had once despised, 
and as a consequence of its pride and folly it died in a very 
short time, and was rooted up from the garden as a useless 


encumbrance. 
Moprration.—Let your desires and aversions to the common objects 
and occurrences in this life be but few and feeble. Make it your daily 
business to moderate your aversions and desires, and to govern them 
by reason. This will guard you against many @ ruffie of spirit, both 
of anger and sorrow.— Watts. 
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why Do Chey Die! 


Ix the fresh glow of beauty, the first flush of light, 
Should the day-dawn be swathed in the shadows of night, 
And the star of the morning pass fruitless away, 

And break to the fair earth its promise of day? 

Ah no! Then why fade thus the loveliest flowers ? 

Oh why do the young and the beautiful die, 

Ere they drink of the rapture of summer’s sweet hours, 
Ere the brow hath a cloud or the bosom a sigh ? 


They spring like young fountains—as pure and as free, 
To freshen the earth where their pathways may be; 
‘They lighten the cot, and they gladden the hall, 

In every land beaming—the loved ones of all. 

But, alas! there are gems on the night-shrouded earth, 
Only lit by the stars of yon ambient sky ; 

‘The gathering cloud quenches their light at its birth, 
And like these do the young and the beautiful die. 


‘With holy love gazing through summer-lit eyes, 
‘The free falcon-glance where no faithlessness lies, 
The glad tones of laughter, the song, and the smile, 


_ And low gentle voice that each care can beguile ; 


‘They come in the beauty of shadowless truth, 
Bringing flowers to the green tree, and leaves to the bare; | 
They circle their brows with the bright dreams of youth, 


_ Like the garlanded dreamers, as fleeting as fair. 


Oh, could not earth foster such flowers where they grew, 
Wh its love like the sunshine, and tears like the dew ; 
Oh, could not hope strengthen, nor watchfulness bind, 
Nor the shadows of sorrow that brooded behind, 

Detain them—the loved ones! Ah no! Day by day 

We list for some footfall in vain at the door ; 

Their voices of joy from some hearth pass away, 


And the woodlands re-echo their laughter no more. 
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Be hushed! They are happy who die in their youth, 
‘With their bosoms untainted, unspotted their truth, 
Ere they feel the rude burden of earth’s many ills, 
Where misery saddens, and heartlessness chills. | 

Though, like heaven’s own visions, they come and depart, 

And leave not a trace to the lovingest eye, 

in the faith, and the love, and the hope of the heart, 

Eternally dwelling, they nevercandie. =, 


Forsytu. 
Christmas at Dreamtborp. 


Or all the seasons of the year, I like winter best. The day 
is short, and I can fill it with*work; when evening comes I 
have my lighted room and my books. 1 am sitting at this 
present moment with my curtains drawn; the cheerful fire is 
winking at all the furniture in the room, and from every leg 
and arm the furniture is winking to the fire in return. I put 
off the outer world with my great-coat and boots, and put on 
contentment and idleness with my slippers. On the hearth-rug, 
Pepper, coiled in a shaggy ball, is asleep in the ruddy light 
and heat. An imaginative sense of the cold outside increases 
my present comfort, just as one never hugs one’s own good 
luck so affectionately as when listening to some horrible mis- 
fortune which has overtaken others. Winter has fallen on 
Dreamthorp, and it looks as pretty when covered with snow 
as when covered with apple-blossom. Outside the ground is 
hard as iron; and over the low, dark hill, lo! the tender 
radiance that precedes the morn. | 

Every window in the little village has its light, and 
to the traveller coming on, enveloped in his breath, the 
whole place shines like a congregation of glow-worms. 
A pleasant enough sight to him if his home be there! At 
this present season the canal is not such a pleasant pro- 
menade as it was in the summer. The barges come and 
go as usual, but at this time I do not envy the bargemen. 
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The horse comes smoking along; the tarpaulin which covers 
the merchandize is covered with hoar-frost; and the helms- 
man, smoking his short pipe for the mere heat of it, cowers 
over a few red cinders contained in a framework ofiron. The 
labour of the poor fellows will soon be over for a time; for if 
this frost continues, the canal will be sheathed in a night, and 
next day stones will be. thrown upon it, and a daring urchin 
venturing upon it will go souse head over heels, and run 
home with his teeth in a chatter; and the-day after the lake 
beneath the old castle will be sheeted, and the next the | 
villagers will be sliding on its gleaming face from ruddy dawn > 
at nine to ruddy eve at three; and hours later, skaters yet 
unsatisfied will be moving ghost-like in the gloom, now one, 
now another, shooting on sounling irons into a clear space of 
frosty light, chasing the moon or the flying image of a star. 
Happy youths leaning against the frosty wind! As I cannot 
skate, the floor of ice will be but a picture to me. And, in 
truth, it is in its pictorial aspect that I chiefly love the bleak 
season. As an artist winter can match summer any day. The 
heavy, feathery flakes have been falling all the night through, 
we shall suppose, and when you get up in the morning the 
world is draped in white? What a sight it is! It is the 
world you knew, but yet a different one. The familiar look 
has gone, and another has taken its place; and a not unplea- 
sant puzzlement arises in your mind, born of the patent and 
the remembered aspect. It reminds you of a friend who has 
been suddenly placed in new circumstances, in whom there is 
much that you recognise, and much that is entirely strange. 
How purely, divinely white when the last snow-flake has just 
fallen! How exquisite and virginal the repose! It touches 
you like some perfection of music. 

And winter does not work only on a broad scale; he 
is careful in trifles. Pluck a single ivy leaf from the 
old wall, and see what a jeweller he is! How he has 
Silvered over the dark-green reticulations with his frosts! 
The faggot which the tramp gathers for his fire is thicklier 
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incrusted with gems than ever was sceptre of the Moguls. 
Go into the woods, and behold on the black boughs 
his glories of pearl and diamond—pendant splendours that, 
smitten by the noon-ray, melt into tears and fall but to 
congeal into splendours again. Nor does he work in black 
and white alone. He has on his palette more gorgeous 
colours than those in which swim the summer setting suns; 
and with these, ‘about three o’clock, he begins to adorn 
his west, sticking his red hot ball of a sun in the very 
midst; and a couple of hours later, when the orb has fallen, 
. and the flaming crimson has mellowed into liquid orange, you 
can see the black skeletons of trees scribbled upon the melan- 
choly glory. Nor need I speak of the magnificence of a 
winter midnight, when space, sombre blue, crowded with 
star and planet, “ burnished by the frost,’’ is glittering like - 
the harness of an archangel full panoplied against a battle day. 
For years and years now I have watched the seasons come 
and go around Dreamthorp, and each in its turn interests 
me as if I saw it for the first time. But the other week 
it seems that I saw the grain ripen; then by day a motley 
crew of reapers were in the fields, and at night a big red 
moon looked down upon the stooks of oats and barley; then - 
in mighty wains the plenteous harvest came swaying home, 
leaving a largess on the roads for every bird; then the round, 
yellow, comfortable-looking stacks stood around the farm- 
houses, hiding them to the chimneys; then the woods red- 
dened, the beech hedges became russet, and every puff of 
wind made rustle the withered leaves; then the sunset came 
before the early dark, and in the east lay banks of bleak pink 
vapour, which are ever a prophecy of cold; then out of a low 
dingy heaven came all day, thick and silent, the whirling 
snow ;—and so by exquisite succession of sight and sound 
have I been taken from the top of the year to the bottom of 
it, from midsummer, with its unreaped harvests, to the night 
on which I am sitting here—Christias. . 
This, then, is Christmas. Everything is silent im Dream- 
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 thorp. The smith’s hammer reposes beside the anvil. The 


weaver’s flying shuttle is at rest. . Through the clear wintry 
sunshine the bells this morning rang from the grey church 
tower amid the leafless elms, and up the walk the villagers 
trooped in their best dresses and their best faces—the latter a 
little reddened by the sharp wind: mere redness in the middle- 
aged; in the maids, wonderful bloom to the eyes of their 
lovers—and took their places decently in the ancient pews. 
The clerk read the beautiful prayers of our Church, which 
seem more beautiful at Christmas than at any other period. 
For that very feelmg which breaks down at this time the — 
barriers which custom, birth, or wealth have erected ‘between 

man and man, strikes down the barrier of time which inter- 
venes between the worshipper of to-day and the great body of 
worshippers who are at rest in their graves. On such aday as 
this, hearing these prayers, we feel a kinship with the devout 
generations who heard them long ago. The devout lips of the 
Christian dead murmured the responses which we now 
murmur; along this road of pr&yer did the thoughts of our 
innumerable dead, our brothers and sisters in faith and hope, — 
approach their Maker, even as ours at present approach Him. 


Prayers: over, the clergyman—who is no Boanerges, or 


Chrysostom, golden-mouthed, but a loving, genial-hearted, 
pious man, the whole extent of his life from boyhood until 
now, full of charity and kindly deeds, as autumn fields 
with heavy wheaten ears; the clergyman, I say—for the 
sentence is becoming unwieldy on my hands, and one must 
double back to secure connection—read out in that silvery 
voice of his, which is sweeter than any music to my ear, those 
chapters of the New Testament that deal with the birth of the 
Saviour. And the red-faced rustic congregation hung on 
the good man’s voice as he spoke of the infant brought forth in 
a manger, of the shining angels that appeared in mid-air to 
the shepherds, of the miraculous star that took its station in 
the sky, and of the wise men who came from afar and laid 
their gifts of frankincense and myrrh at the feet of the child. 
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With the story every one was familiar, but on that day, 
and backed by the persuasive melody of the reader’s voice, it 

seemed to all quite new—at least, they listened attentively as 
if it were. The discourse that followed possessed no re- 
markable thoughts; it dealt simply with the goodness of the 
Maker of heaven and earth, and the shortness of time, with 
the duties of thankfulness and charity to the poor; and I am 
persuaded that every one who heard, returned to his house in a 
better frame of mind. And so the service remitted us all 
to our own homes, to what roast beef and plum pudding | 


slender means permitted, to gatherings around cheerful fires, 
' to half-pleasant, half-sad remembrances of the dead and 
the absent. 

From sermon I have returned like the others, and it is my 
purpose to hold Christmas alone. ' I have no one with me at 
table, and my own thoughts must be my Christmas guests. 
Sitting here, it is pleasant to think how much kindly feeling 
exists this present night in England. By imagination I 
can taste of every table, pledge every toast, silently join 
in every roar of merriment. I become a sort of universal 
guest. With what propriety is this jovial season placed amid 
dismal December rains and snows! How one pities the 
unhappy Australians, with whom everything is turned topsy- 
turvy, and.who hold Christmas at midsummer! The face 
of Christmas glows all the brighter for the cold. The heart 
warms as the frost increases. Estrangements which have 
embittered the whole year, melt in to-night’s hospitable smile. 
There are warmer hand-shakings on this night than during the 
bypast twelve months. Friend lives in the mind of friend. 
There is more charity at this time than at any other. You get 
up at midnight and toss your spare coppers to the half-be- 
numbed musicians whiffling beneath your windows, although 
at any other time you would consider their performance a 
nuisance, and call angrily for the police. Poverty and scanty 
clothing, and fireless grates, come home at this season to the 
bosoms of the rich, and they give of their abundance. The 
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very red-breast of the woods enjoys his Christmas feast. 
Good feeling incarnates itself in plum pudding. The Master’s 
words, “‘The poor ye ‘have always with you,” wear aft 
this time a deep significance. For at least one night on each 
year over all Christendom there is brotherhood. And good 
men, sitting amongst their families, or by a solitary fire 
like me, when they remember the light that shone over 
the poor shepherds huddling on the Bethlehem plains eighteen 
hundred years ago, the apparition of shining angels overhead, 
the song,. “ Peace on earth and goodwill toward men,” which 
then for the first time hallowed the midnight air,—pray for 
that strain’s fulfilment, that battle and strife may vex the 
nations no more, that not only on Christmas Eve, but the 
whole year round, men shall be brethren, owning one Father 
in heaven. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Che Carollers. 


UNDERNEATH my window, 
Where the snow lies white, 
I can hear sweet voices 
Singing in the night: 
As the night-wind varies, 
* So they rise and fall, 
In this quaint old carol | 
Joining one and all :— 
“In the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up, and hail the daylight—- 
Christ the Lord is born !’” 


Ah, that ikint old carol, 
Well its words I know, 

First sung in the village 
Long, long years ago! 

b. In the growing daylight, 

Many a time and oft, 

Have the dark woods rendered 
Back its burden soft :— 
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“In the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn ; 

Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


As a child, how often, 
Till the midnight dim, 
Have I waked and waited 
For that Christmas hymn— 
Heard the footsteps coming, 
Heard them stop beneath— 
For the burst of music 
Watched with bated breath ;— 
“In the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


Simple words of wisdom, . 
_ “Christ the Lord is born !”’ 
Up, then, and be doing 
On the Christmas morn! 
Up, and raise the fallen ! 
Up, and aid the poor! 
Keep for all your fellows 
heart and door! 
“In the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born !”’ 


“‘Up! if one have wronged thee, 
Be the wrong forgiven! 
Up! if any love thee, 
Render thanks to Heaven !”” 
So my heart interprets 
This old melody, 
That beneath my window 
Voices sing to me :— 
‘‘In the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born !”’ 
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ot native to it. There are many commodities not of English 
growth, which ships and wealth and enterprise can fetch from 
foreign shores. But there are some things which no wealth 
which no ship that ever rode the seas came freighted. "Where 
is the emporium to which you can. resort and order so much 
happiness ? Whereis the ship that ever brought home a cargo 
of heart-comfort? a consignment of good consciences? 
a freight of strength for the feeble, and joy for the wretched, 
and peace for the dying? But what no vessel ever fetched 
from the Indies, prayer has often fetched from heaven. © Our 
earth is insulated. It is clean cut off from all intercourse 
_ with the most closely adjacent worlds. But even though the 
nearest world were peopled by holy and happy beings, and 
though they could cross the great gulf that severs them from 
us, they could accomplish little for us. They could not bind 
up bleeding hearts; they could not wash stains from guilty 
souls; they could notinfase their own felicity into gaunt and 
joyless hearts; and they could not transport their own sweet 
atmosphere so as to heal:the miasma of a polluted place or the 
misery of a wretched home.’ But what they cannot do, the 


Lord himself can do. Prayer is recourse to the ever-present — 


and all-sufficient God. It is frailty flecing to omnipotence. 
it is misery at the door of mercy.. It is “worm Jacob” 
at/the ladder’s foot; amdthat ladder’s top in heaven. The 
-‘mercy-seat is the: ark of the~eovenunt‘opened, and the legend 
over it, “ Ask, and»it shall ‘be given ‘thee;” and from the 
‘“unsearchable richesof Christ” the suppliant fears not 
compared Joseph his son to a: fruitful tree inside of a lofty 
tn Genesis tix, 22, 23, with Harmer’s 
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shot their arrows and flung their missiles at the laden boughs, — 

and caught up such clusters as fell outside the fence. The 
tree of life grows now in sucka garden. ‘There is now 
and such fragrant fruits as “peace of conscience, joy in 
the Holy Ghost, assurance of God's love,” “gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; and prayer is the 
dusty path and the weary traveller's feet... Happy he whose 
believing prayer is ‘‘ like Jonathan’s bow, which never came 
as am I to do with other people’s sorrows?” The 
finest. and the gentlest spirits are cften the’ most heavily bur- 
dened. Many a one feels that he could pass right easly 
through the world if he had no griefs to carry but his own. — 
He feels that his sensitive system is just a contrivance for 
catching up other men’s calamities; am apparatuson which 
everybody fastens his own peculiar vexation—his family theirs. 
_ burden-bearer of a groaning world. But after he has got 
himself thus charged andloaded, he knows not what to do, 


and the wandering Ishmaelites and the hungry passengers _ 


for he cannot alleviate the twentieth portion ofthe ills he « 


poverty of which he is the mourning’ witness. He cannot sg. 
‘minister to all the minds diseased, all the aching heartsand 
wounded spirits whose confidant he is ; and in the anguish of 


more. “‘ What, then, shall I do with other people’s sorrows?” — 
‘The Christian feels that he has no right to be his own little 
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his Master, who was a man of sorrows very much because a 
man of sympathies. He remembers of whom it is said, 
‘‘ Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; ” 
and this reminds him what to do with the perplexities and 
disappointments and distresses of his brethren. He takes 
them to the throne of grace. He deposits them in the ear of 
the great High Priest. He urges them on the notice of One 
who can be ‘touched with a feeling of infirmity, and who is 
able to succour them that are tempted. And in this way a 
believer who is tender-hearted enough to feel for his brethren, 
and who is so much a man of prayer as to carry to the mercy- 
~seat those matters that are too hard, and those grieis that are 
too heavy for himself, may be a greater benefactor to his 
afilicted friends than an Achitophel who has nothing but sage 
counsel, or a Joab who has nothing but a stout arm to help — 
them—than a man of fortune who can give nothing but his 
money, or a man of feeling who has nothing but his tears. 
Hamitton, D.D. 


Cwo or Chree Chings about Pirds. 


Tur following extracts are from an interesting work recently published, 
entitled, “Home Walks and Holiday Rambles,” by the Rev. C. A. Johns. 


A NOVEL RACE. 


I was travelling on a part of the Great Western Railway which for some 
distance ran close to and parallel with a narrow gtream. A kingfisher had 
been disturbed by the approach of the train, and made all haste to get out — 
of the way. Any other bird so circumstanced would either have turned 
back or have flown away from the line of rail. But this bird flies too 
swiftly to think it possible to be overtaken; so it made right ahead, 
hoping, no doubt, to distance its pursuer. It has, besides, a great antipathy 
to flying over land, if water be within reach: it therefore habitually follows 
the course of a river, let it wind howsoever much. . On this occasion not 
even the terror of the puffing monster gaining ground on it was powerful 
enough to make it deviate from its habit; so the bird and the train pur- 
sued their course side by side, and at a pace so nearly equal, that for 
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several seconds it was opposite the window of my carriage, seemingly 
‘plying its lovely wings all in vain, but in reality shooting along its line of 
river as steadily as its competitor thezengine was tearing along its line of 
rail. The river and railway soon diverged, and we parted company with 
the bird. It is not oftenjthat the monotony of a railway journey is so 
pleasantly relieved. | 


ANECDOTE OF A REDBREAST. ae 


The following anecdote of a redbreast, contained in a letter addressed 
a friend by a political prisoner confined in the island of Belle Isle, has, I 
believe, never appeared in English :— | : 

Last year, towards the end of autumn, a redpreast, driven from the main- 
land no doubt by frost and snow, found an asylum in our island. Every 
morning he made his appearance in the court-yard of the prison, and flew 
several times round my cell, where he saw some of his feathered brethren 
captives. As I took care to throw him at every meeting an earthworm or 
some crumbs, he did not fail to entertain a lively sympathy towards me. 
By-and-by he followed my movements,% and would not quit me. He 
followed me when I went into the yard, and came within arm’s length 
immediately that he saw me digging in my little garden. Every evening, . 
before he took his departure, he bade me‘good-bye with his simple winter 
song, which resembles the murmuring of a stream among pebbles and 
weeds. My fellow-prisoners urged me to, catch him; but I could .never 
bring myself to betray his. confidence by. depriving him of his liberty. 
_ One fine morning, however, disgusted perhaps at my neglect, and finding 
the door of my aviary open, he hopped into the cage, and installed himself 
there without ceremony, and almost in{spite of me. By the nextday he 
had struck up an acquaintance with my other birds: he played with them, 
ate, and warbled as if charmed with his} novel situation. From that time 
I have kept him as a living memento of better days. He now pties about 
me in all directions, hops upon my bed, admires himself in my looking- 
glass, perches on my bolster to sleep, and when I speak to him replies to 
me in his sweetest accents, the song}you know so well, so clear, so pure, 
and so plaintive. I well know the redbreast to be familiar, inquisitive, 
and confiding; I have seen him in past times follow the shepherd-boys 
along the hedges to pick up the scattered crumbs of black bread which 
they had dropped, or forage about among the field-labourers in quest of 
the little worms brought ‘to light by the spade, the pick, or plough ; I 
have seen him, at the setting in of winter come into the farm-yard, and 
make his way into the sitting-room ; but I did not believe him capable of 
such devotion to man that he would proceed to the length of sacrificing 
his liberty in order to share the sorrows of a friend in captivity. At all 
events, I will not take advantage of the poor creature’s attachment. He 
has given me his liberty and his song during the winter, and in spring I 
will restore him to freedom and verdure. 
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Questions in Rhyme. 


Wuew Hamor’s son to Israel’s terms had readily agreed, 

‘Then two of Jacob’s sons arose, and did a cruel deed. 

When one of Jacob’s sons desired to save another son, 

He would not! boldly do the deed, so it was never'done. 

When one, in pity. to his father, took his brother’s part, —_- 

He made an eloquent appeal, which touched a brother’s heart. 
When Jacob’s best beloved son was with his brothers sent, — 

An ill report of four of them the lad did then present. 

When Egypt's ruler told his brothers he was Jacob’s son, 

He gave to each some proofs of love, but specially to one. _ 
When on his death-bed Jacob lay, of all his sons spake he, 

And one he said should tribute pay, one should dwell near the sea. 
- Of every one of Jacob’s sons some fact I have supplied ; 

Now tell me where the facts are found, and tell each name beside.—H. 


Anstoer to 
Scripture Questions Shyme for November. 


Persons. Texts. 


JOSHUA ee ee ee ee Joshua Xxiv. 24-27. 
DEBORAH .. .. «os of ... Judges iv. 4, 6. 


Saci, JonatTHan, ABINADAR, 


ws SroAMORE Luke xix. 2—4. 
Jacos, Resexkan, Oax Gen. xxxv. 6—8. 


.. 28am. xviii. 6—9. 
Oak .. 1 Kings xiii. 1, 2, 10, 14. 
W. 


 Anstoer to 
Scripture Questions in Rhyme for December. 


SIMEON AND Levi.—Gen. xxxiv. 18—26, 
RevuBEN, JosePH.—Gen, xxxvii. 22, 29. 
JupaH, Benzamin.—Gen. xliv. 18—34. 
Joseru.—Gen. xxxvii. 2, 3. 
Dan, Napuraui, Gap, Asner.—Gen. xxx. 6—13. 
Benzamin.—Gen. xlv. 3, 22. 
Issacuan, ZesuLun.—Gen. xlix. 13, 15. W. 
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Published Monthly, price ONE PENNY, Tilustrated. 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY: 


A Collection of Scripture Illustrations, for the use of Sunday 
School Teachers and Bible Students. 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, UNION. 


Science and literature alike do homage to revelation, and we have only 
to walk amid the varied ‘fields of inquiry to find illustrations scattered 
around us on every hand.. Most Sunday School teachers have met with 
some facts and incidents with which they were much pleased at the time, 
but in se | cases all recollection has been lost of the source from whence > 
they were derived. It is ono: thing, however, to know that exhaustless 
supplies exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for use. — 
Hence it will be the aim of the work to glean from the various sources 
opening around us such information as may tend in any way to illustrate . 
or elucidate the Scriptures, by referénce to Oriental Customs, Natural 
History, Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, Idolatrous 
Usages, Anecdotes, and Biblical criticism. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


©The Brettoat Treasury is a very meritorious publication. It is caleulated to 
impart special aid to the Bible student. Both old and young, rich and poor, will find 
their account in it.”— British Standard. 

**It is every way adapted to aid teachers and Bible students, and we therefore give it 
a most cordial recommendation,” —Christian World. 

‘‘The BrsticaL TREASURY is a remarkably interesting and useful work, intended for 
the use more especially of Sunday School teachers, and which we can only pronounce 
a ‘perfect Thesaurus of theological literature and Biblical anecdote, Its illustrations, 
both pictorial and letterpress, of Eastern customs, are not the least attractive feature of 
the work.’’—Scottish Press. 

‘Scripture texts are illustrated by references to Eastern customs, and by instances 
from real life; so that a large mass of varied and instructive information is placed before 
the r-ader.””—Sunday Teacher's 

‘The Brsr1caL TREasvRY is one of the most useful and interesting of the Union’s 
publications, containing Scripture illustrations from every a source, which it is 
most serviceable to bring together in this cheap manual form.””—Nonconformist, 

«The Bratrcat Treasury should be in the hands of every Sabbath School teacher 
and divinity student. It is a perfect repertory of theological lore, Scripture genie | 
and pointed anecdote. It is tastefully got up, and embellished with some besutiful” 
engravin .’— Peterhead Sentinel. | 

“The Breureas. Treasury is full of — anecdotes, bapp similes, and pertinent 
elucidations of Scripture. Several woodcuts add to the value interesting volume, 
— Freeman. 


“The Treasury is admirably adapted to og, to Scriptare illus-" 
trations, textual and pictorial, at one penny.” — Wesleyan Limes, 


_ Sunday School teachers, make this work your own ; study its contents ; 
circulate it freely; and enrich its pages, either by the results of your 
ding or the incidents of your experience. 2 
 Cannilen pastors, we ask your 8 cng in this additional effort to 
help those who’so largely co-operate with you. : 
Volumes for 1860, 1861, aa 1862, neatly bound, 1s, 8d. each. Cloth 
Cases for binding Volumes, 6d. each. | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 66, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EO, 
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IMPROVED CONGREGATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PSALMODY. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continuation; con- 
483 Tunes and 37 Chants, with suitable words. Arranged ‘for the 
and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices, by T. Crark and J. I. 

Conpin. Large Type, ‘imperial 8vo, cloth, 12s. ; half-bound, calf, 13s. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, with the Continuation ; con- 
taining 483 Tunes and 87 Chants, without Words. Arranged for Four 


Voices, by T. Cruarx and J. I. Conn. Demy 8vo oblong, cloth, 6s. ; 
half-bound, 7s. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for Four 
Crark and J. I. Demy 12mo, cloth, 4s. ; half- 
und, 4s 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 
tinuation; containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. Arranged for TREBLE 


and Bass, by T. Ciarxk and J. I. Copsin. Demy 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
half-bound, 3s. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, Pocket Edition, with the Con- 


tinuation, containing 483 Tunes and 37 Chants. TREBLE PART QNty. 
Demy 24mo, cloth, ls. 4d.; gilt edges, 1s. 8d. 


Tue ConTINUATION OF THE Union Tune Book For ALL THE 
- ABOVE EDITIONS CAN BE HAD SEPARATE. 


THE UNION HARMONIST, large type, 4to: a Selection 
of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, Anthems, 
&c., with the Words; suitable for use in Sunday Schools, Congregations, 
and Musical Societies. Arranged for the on and Pianoforte, by 
Tuomas Ciark. Cloth, 10s.; neatly half-bound, calf, 11s. 


POCKET . EDITION OF THE UNION HARMONIST : 
a Selection of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, 
Anthems, &c. Arranged by Tuomas Ciark. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-bound, 3s. 
THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS, suitable for use in Con 
tions and Sunday Schools. Arranged for Four Voices, by J. I. Copnin 
Stitched, price 3d.; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 2d. Treble only, id. : 
PSALMS, AND OTHER PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 
oa oa. for Chanting. With Hints on Chanting. Price 4d., stitched ; 
CHANTS AND PSALMS, as above, Music and Words, 
complete, in cloth, price 8d. © 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC, adapted as an Intro- 


duction to THe Union Tunez Book. With numerous ot 
Musical Tables, &c. Limp cloth, price 8d. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C, 
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In Packets, 44, and 8d, and Tins, 6e., and 9, 


Puddings. Custards, Blanc- 
mange. Being inexpensive 
and easily prepared, it is 
much used boiled simply 
with milk for breakfast and 

Counterfeit inferior 


wuiliien are made to re- 
semble Brown & Polson’s, 
the Makers’ signature, 
» “John Brown” and“John , 
BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers and Purveyors to her Majesty, 
PaIsLey, MANcuestEr, Dvusuin, anp Lonpon. 


CORN FLOU packets now 
THe ST RONGEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST, BEST, 


t consists exclusively of the choicest MiM) 

one abound in rich 

pro } 
The CHEAPEST BECAUSE it is} iy 

supplied at low rates dsrect from the 

Importers to the Agents; this saves BRR) 

consumers all intermediate profits and A | 

~ insures good value, as the price is printed aI 


1 on each packet. 


The BEST BE UsE it it is is gogo 


28 well as CHEAP, 


See lst of Agents 
m local Papers. - i 


REMEDY FOR. INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE 
PILLS 


snfidentl as a simple but certain remedy for 
Are << ey act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild 
in | eir operation; safe under any circumstances; and thousands of 
persons can now bear testimon to the benefits to be derived from their 
ae , 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every town 


in OK UTION sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” end do not 


be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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